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GOVERNOR JOHN 
OvuR magazine was introduced to the 
first 
of the portraiture of 


world bearing on the cover of its 
number a vignette 
the ever honored and revered John Win- 
throp, first 
Massa 


ed a count 


Governor of the Colony of 
husetts Bay ° The effigies « xpress- 


nance, features, and a tone 
of character in beautiful harmony with 
all that we know of the man, all that he 
was and did. Gravity and loftiness of 
soul, tempered by a mild and tender deli- 
cacy, depth of experience, resolution of 
purpose, native dignity, acquired wisdom, 
and an harmonious equipoise of the robust 
virtues and the winning graces have set 
their unmistakable tokens on those line- 
aments. That vignette, after renewing 
from month to month before our readers, 
for nearly four years, as gracious and fra- 
grant a memory as can engage the love of 
a New-England heart, gave place, in the 
month of June, 1861, to the only emblem, 
no longer personal, which might claim to 
supplant it. The national flag, during a 
struggle which has seen its dignity insulted 
only to rouse and nerve the spirit which 
shall vindicate its glory, has displaced that 
bearded and ruffed portraiture. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by TrckNor AnD Fis.ps 


WINTHROP IN 


OLD ENGLAND. 

The visitor to the Massachusetts State- 
House may see, hanging in its Senate- 
Chamber, tolerably well preserved on its 
canvas, what is believed, on trustworthy 
evidence, to be Vandyck’s own painting 
of Winthrop. 


— not 


Another portrait of him 
sO agreeable to the eye, nor so 
faithful, we are sure, to the original, yet 
reputed to date from the lifetime of its 
subject — hangs in the Hall of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society at Worcester. 
Those of our readers who have not lov- 
ingly pored and paused over Mr. Sav- 
age’s elaborately illustrated edition of 
Governor Winthrop’s Journal do not 
know what a profitable pleasure invites 
them, whenever they shall have grace to 
But 
knows John Winthrop through such ma- 


avail themselves of it. who that 
terials of memory and such fruits of high 
and noble service as up to this time have 
been accessible and extant here has not 
longed for, and will not most heartily wel- 
come, a new contribution, coming by sur- 
prise, unlooked for, unhoped for even, 
but yielding, from the very fountain-head, 
the means of a most intimate converse 


with him in that period of his life till 


, in the Clerk’s Office 


of the District Court # the District of Massachusetts. 
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_— 
Winthre 


now wholly unrecorded for us? We had 
known his character as displayed here. 
We have now a most authentic 


and com- 


by which 
and built 
he Massachu- 


Soci as | 


plete development of the OCeSS 
that character wa ded 
The Pri sid 
etts Historical 
leged to do a s¢ 


abroad. 
een 


privi- 


rvi with most 
rare felicity, embraces his indebt 


his 


and to the city and State w 


dness to 


own good name, to his offi 


vested him with so m Th 
honors. 
The 


} 


a aescen 


Honorable Robert C. Winthrop. 


dant in e seventl 
from our honore 
: a 


ancestral home at Suffolk. 


The 


share 


borough itself. with due 


own 
of historic interest, 
mark and their deeds, is composed of on« 
of those clusters of vi 
sure in an English lands 
harm in their picturesq 
The visitor had the privil 
ping on a Sunday in tl 
church where his ancestor 
right of presentation, h 
ume form of service, t 


had their chil 


and at whose altar-rails they 


brought 
had 
for “the solemnization of m trimony,” 
and knelt in the 


The sect nd entry made in the P irish reg- 


stood 


office of communion. 


ister, still retained in the vestry, records 
death of the head of the 
1562 the 


is the 


th family in 


Outside and close 
tomb of the Win- 


h, é happv coincl- 
re 


chure h, 
against its walls, 
throp family, whic 
dence, had just been rey , as if ready 
i a visitor from a land where 


» not supposed to have the jus- 
fication of age for being dilapidated. 


The father, the grandfather, and perhaps 

ereat-grandfather of our John Win- 
throp were committed to that re pository. 
The family name and arms, with a Latin 


“ Beati 


inscription in memory of the parents of 


the Governor, are legible still. 


Wo y ‘ 
“ngiand, [ January, 


pacifici” is the benediction which 


the 


choice of those who rest be- 


1eath it, or the congenial tribute of some 


has selected to close the epi- 
I 


Only traces of 


the cellar of the 
s garden-plot are 
the 
and 


mansion-hous« ind of it 


I 
sible mark where 


s of Massachusetts 
had 


ul matured the “ conclu- 


, 
the home 


and son, 


icy exiled themsel ve 
tradition, heard 
1 the outlines 


surveyé 


home, 


prompte d him to 


Is a Warning 
} 


floating con- 
fiction, which, as 
re almost as mis- 
Two hundred years 
manor - house 
The 

name 

‘ hrough 
4 


1c dwell- 


romance would 

an extinct or an ¢ xiled 

y had become current on 
he W inthrops were regi- 
fled to America, havi: 


some precious hoard of 


the ir pr 


I 
Our author suggests the altogeth- 


their 


mises be fore 


er likely idea that a suspicion might have 
attached to him as having come over t 
search for that treasure. Little may 
have imagined what thoughts may have 
distrac ted the reverence of some of his 


humble fellow- worshippers in Groton 
ered the nature of his 
Our honored 


Governor and his son of Connecticut had 


Church who whis] 


errand one to another. 
been near a score of this soil 


before Charles I. beheaded. Mr. 


Savage informs us that he was once ask- 


years on 


was 


ed |} ya descendant of the father whether 
he had re -eived be 


of the execution of his old master. 


fore his death tidings 
a 


ne 





Governor John Winthrop in Old England. 


to quote a letter from 
ms, “to his honored kind 
John Winthrop at Nameag,” 


a 
I 


ion, lettered 


or should 


ia 
Engl 
t opportune re 
i | 


ction of orig 


nal pa- 


d by no simi- 
the gracious 
tantial interest 

» book may safely re- 
‘eption upon the noble 
and harmonious in 
eminené 
It has 


s, affording, 


subject. 
ommendatio1 
id, and spirit, a model for 
iss, and embracing 

unt qualities of thorough- 
curacy, good taste, inci- 

, and, above all, an ap- 


stamp thx 
| 


1°} 
it. whict 


worth 


We 


author’s elaborate chapter 


must leave almost unnoticed the 
on the pedi- 
gree and the early history of the Winthrop 
family. He is content to begin this side 
of those who “ came over with the Con- 
queror,” and to accept for ancestry men 
and women untitled, of the sterling E 


lish stock, delvers of the soil, and spinners 
ich it afford 


material. He finds almost | 


of the fabrics of wl 
tis own full 
Rolls 
vounty of York for the 
Adam Winthrop, grandfa- 


ir Governor, himself the father, 


name introducing a record on the 
of Court in the ( 


year 1200. 


ther of « 


as he was also the son of other Ad 


Adams, 


was born in Lavenham, k, October 


9, 1498, six years overy of 
country by C ia in the 
sar in which » voyage 


who gave his name to the 


This second Adam Winthrop, 


re of seventeen, went to 


spucius, 


London, 
¢ himself as an apprentice for ten 

urs under the well-esteemed and prof- 
euild of the ** clothiers,” or cloth- 
expiration of his ap- 
1526, he 
, and, after 
} 


his craft, 


was sworn a 


filling the 


lignities of rose to 
1551. 
The Lordship of the Manor of Groton, at 


the mastership of his company in 


the dissolution of the monasteries, was 


granted to Adam Winthrop in 1544. Re- 


ining his mercantile relations in the 


it city, and probably residing there 


at intervals, he seated himself in landed 


dignity at his manor, and there he died 


His memorialist now holds in 


ssession the original bronze plate 
ich was put upon his tomb three hun- 
; ago, and which was probably 

removed to give place to the new inserip- 
tion connected with the repairs already 
referred to. This ancient sepulchral brass 
bears in quaint old English characters the 
-* Here lyeth Mr. 

Adam Wynthrop, Lorde & Patron of 
Groton, whiche departed owt of this 
Worlde the IX" day of November, in 
the yere of owre Lorde God MCCCCC- 
LXII.” 


second wife, 


following inscription : 


His widow, who had been his 


married William Mildmay 





Governor John Winthrop in Old England. 


and his daughter Alice married Mr. Mild- 
may’s son Thomas, who, being afterwards 
knighted, secured to the cloth-worker’s 
daughter the title of ** Lady Mildmay.” 
In the cabinet of the American Antiqua- 
rian Soc iety at Worcester, the visitor, on 


eratified the 
- 
lie 


the asking, may be with 


sight and touch of a curious old r« 


which will bring him almost into contact 
with a most agreeable family-circle of 
the olden time. It is a serviceable posset- 
pot, with a silver tip and lid, both of 


which are gilded, the cover, still play- 
Ing faithfully on its hinge, being chased 


with the device of Adam and Eve in the 


garden partaking of the forbidden fruit. 


An accompanying record reads as fol- 


lows: — “ At y® Feast of St. ichael, 
Sister, y® La M 


An°®. 1607, my dmay, 
lid give me a Stone Pot. ti 18 
did give me a: tone ot, tl eu & cover- 


ed w. a Silver Lydd.” How m 


hy com- 


forting concoctions and compounds, 


nating with her! 


— 
-UTIDAS 
potions, may *> been qu 


h wry face from 
1] 


lowed wit 


old cup, who can now tell 


ed its more inviting 
ers of the 
family, w 


the mbers in 


younger m« 
connection with certain pen lties for over- 
eating and chills got from hard play. 
While having the relic in hand, the oth- 
er day, the prompting was irresistible to 
bring it close to the appropriate organ, to 
ascertain, if possible, what had been the 
predominant character of its contents. 


But, faithful as the grave, it would re- 
veal no secrets; having parted with all 
transient and artificial odors, it has re- 
sumed, as is most fitting, the smell of its 
parent earth. 

The writer of that record accompanying 


“ Silver Lyd 1 


the 66 Stone-Pot = with its 
was Adam Winthrop, father of our Gov- 
ernor, and son of the last-mentioned Lord 


This third Adam Winthrop 


— the sixth child of his father’s second 


of Groton. 


wife, and the eleventh of his thirteen 
children — was born in London, “ in the 
street which is called Gracious,” (Grace- 


Church,) August 10, 1548. Losing his 


{ January, 


father at the age of fourteen, he was ear- 
ly bred as a lawyer in London, but soon 
engaged in agricultural interests at Gro- 
ton, to the lordship of which he acceded 
] of alienation from an elder 


There are sundry authentic 


by a license 
aaa 

brotuer. 
relics and tokens of this good man which 


reveal to us those traits of his character, 


and those ways and influences of his do- 


mestic life, under the high - toned, yet 


most genial training of which his son 


was educated to the great enterprise 


Providence intended for him. There are 


even poetical pieces extant which prove 


that Adam sought intercourse with the 


Muses by making advances on his own 


part, though we must confess that he 
does not appear to have been fairly met 
half-way } | capricious ind fasti li- 


OUS SISLETI 


Many of his almanacs 


from 


ord riy 

ne mous ouse- 
Ly ho 

inv si¢nificant 


trifles, tl olish comfort- 


loving, eu 


l hospit ible style pre- 
Puri- 


tanism had not attained ascendancy. In- 


vailed there, the severer spirit of 


tercourse with the metropolis, though em- 
¢} } 


barrassed with conditions requiring some 
l g 
buffeting and hardship, was compensated 


by the zest of adventure, and it was fre- 


quent enough to quicken the minds and 


to add to the bodily comforts and refine- 


Adam Winthrop 
, 


must have been a fine specimen of the 


ments of the famil 


old English gentleman, with all of native 
polish which courtly experiences might 
or might not have given him, and with a 
simple, high-toned, upright, and neigh- 
borly spirit, which made him an apt and 
a faithful administrator of a great variety 
of trusts. His old Bible, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. George Livermore of Cam- 


bridge, represented the divine presence 





1864. ] Governor John 
and law in his household, for all its mem- 
bers, parents and children, masters and 
servants. He entertained hospitably his 
fuil share of “ the godly preachers,” who 
were the wandering luminaries, and, in 


some respec 


those days. 


the angelic visitants of 
He was evidently a very 
patient listener to sermons, though we 
have not the proof in any surviving note- 
books of his th it one of his exce Lhe nt son 
Jo'nan’s furnishes us, that he took pains to 
transcribe the heads, the savory passages, 
and the textual attestations of the elabo- 


] 
rl ] 


ess sermons of the 


y juice 
tries in his almanacs afford 


time. 


. fig ’ 
in which interesting 


importance alternate 


the affairs 


} . 
ine 


tour 


worhood and the incidents in 


elatives and ac- 


shall 


in the life of 


matter, as we 
soon see, on which a fact 
Gover hrop depends, finds an 
unex] sure from Adam’s pen. 
‘xcerpts from these en- 
The VI™ of July I re- 
seale to lend the Q. matie 
£XX. for a yere.” — * 1602. 
mornying the Bell 
conventional epi- 

This 


sometimes 


e recoue red $3 

which has 

ited, — that, vith us, in 
bell” indicat- 


f'a funeral train, ancient- 


=e 
We LLL 


1e passing 


signified that a soul was 
bodv sup- 


Anda doleful 
} 


sound it must have been to those of whom 


passing from a 


posed to be « extremis. 


mother Tif- 

X XI day my broth- 
er Alibaster came to my house & toulde 
} 


certayne inglishe 


it made a false report, as of “ 
* Der em. y 
me y he made verses 
in his sleepe, wh. he recited unto me, & 
I lent him XL*.” — “ 1603 April y* 28 
funeralles kept at West- 
wr our late Queene Elizabethe.” 
On Munday y‘ 


Keitley, a blackesmythe, 


day was the 
minsté 
— ** 1603. 


Maye, 


dwellinge in Lynton in Cambridgeshire, 


seconde of 


one 


had a poore man to his father whom he 


ke pte. 


A gentleman of y* same Towne 


Winthrop in 


j Old England. 

sent a horse to shoe, the father held up 
the horses legge whilest his soonne did 
The horse struggled & stroke 
the father on y® belly with his foote & 
The soonne laughed 


thereat & woulde not helpe his father 


shoe him. 


overthrewe him. 
uppe, for the which some that were pres- 
ent reproved him greatlye. The soonne 


went forwarde in shoinge of y*® horse, & 


when he had donne he went uppon his 
backe, mynding to goe home with him. 
The horse presently did throughe him 
poste & clave 
Mistress Mannocke 


man, for his mother was 


of his backe against a 
his hed in sonder. 
did knowe y 
her nurse. Grave judicium Dei in irri- 


sorem patris sui.” These little scraps of 
Latin, sometimes running into a distich, 
are frequent signs of a certain classical 
proclivity of the writer. 


should infer, 


Any one who 
from the good man’s arbi- 
trary mode of spelling many words, that 
he was an illiterate person, would be 
grievously mistaken, in his ignorance of 
the universal characteristic and license 
of that age in that matter. 
herself was by no means so good a 


The Queen 
* spell- 
er,” by our standard, as was Adam Win- 
throp. The extraordinary way in which 
letters were then left out of words where 
they were needed, and most lavishly mul- 
tiplied where no possible use could be 
made of them, is a phenomenon never 
accounted for. 

Adam Winthrop was for several years 
he accounts of Trinity and 
St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge, and re- 
cords his visits to the University in the 
We have spec i- 
mens of a pleasant correspondence be- 
Lady Mildmay, 


also with his wife, marked by a sweet and 


auditor of t 


discharge of his duties. 
tween him and his sister, 
gentle tone, the utterance of a kindly 
spirit, — fragrant records of hearts once 
so warm with love. 

It must have been with supreme de- 
light that Adam entered in his diary, 
that on January 12, 1587, [January 22, 
1588, N.S.,] was born his only son, John, 
one of five children by his second wife. 
John came into the world between the 


years that marked, respectively, the exe- 





. : — ; —— ; 
6 Governor John Winthrop wn Old England. | January, 
cution of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the, ferred to more particularly by-and-by, he 
visit of the Spanish Armada. We can charges himself in his youth with grievous 
well conceive under what gracious and = sin. What we know of his whole life and 


godly influences he received his early haracter would of itself forbid us to ac- 


nurture. His mother died my one year cept literally his severe self- judgement 
before he, at » age of forty-two, em- much more to draw from his language the 
barke - America, his father having imference which like language would war- 
not long ceded her. Evidence abun- rant, if used in our times. Those who have 
dant was in our possession that John el iperficial acquaintance with 
Winth: had received what even now religious diaries, especially with such as 
would be called a good education, and date from or near that age, need not be 
what in his own une Ww a compara- told that i riters, when since ly 
tively rare one. It had generally bec devout by the Puritan standard, aimed 
taken for granted, however, th e ha to search and ju i 

never been a member it of » and lives with 


Universities. His biograph« r revealing, unsparing scruti } se 
tells us that long fore undertaking ity which they beli l were turned upon 
his present grateful task he had never them by the all-seei ye of infinite 
been recor 1 to admit the inference purity. ‘ 
which had been drawn from silence on 
this point. He remembered, by refer- 
ences in his own reading, that by some 
oversight there had been an omission 
of names in the Ca 
Re cist r from June, 
and that no 
earlier than 1625 
might, theret 
college,” 
college. 
ticed 
perience,” drawn up and signed by him 
in New England on his forty-ninth birth- 
day, 163 
been at Cambrid 

and having la lingeri f ion, 1 » measurement of their heats 
ver there. An entry in the ords of and chills of piety, grieved most deeply 
his father must hav« een i i rrat yuund the most in ious causes for 
ful discovery to the Gover i i aleu- 
ant in the seventh rel 
The 24 of December I ro re. | , i ( 
The VIII" day John my soonne w: 1- icular individ io lone could not 
mitted into Trinitie College.” always be infallibly concluded from what 
old mystery vanishes only to 


to another, which has a spi rol ind il 


I 


is, 
in it. John Winthrop did not graduate Samuel Pepys, 


at Cambridge. He was a law usbar kee reli s diary. But 
when seventeen years of age, and a ay diaries have been kept by men who 
py father at eighteen. have covered alternate pages with matte r 
In a time-stained and most precious similar to his own, or with worse. We 
document from his pen and from his heart, must interpret the religious diaries of 
. ' 


relating his religious experience, »re- that age by aids independent of those 





’ ’ a 
Governor John Wintlo 


John 


his youth when he 


ents furnish us. 
ng of 
] 


to the full exalted stature of 


had 
Christian manhood, and though swe tly 


in the graces of his character 


pening from within his 
1 Puritan of the severest stand- 


, and, by principle, cl 
j I 


th heimous sin. 


his own words, 


In my youth I was very 


came « 
und 
comma 
into any 
sion required, write 


of mere vanity; & if occasion 
was, I could write savoury & godly coun- 


is, | 


the 


ywever, that he was made 


eighteen 


Peace W ih 


years of age, the inference is a fair one 


—his own self-accusation to the contrary 


notwithstanding —that he was known in 


p tn Old England. 
his 


3° 
+ 


traordinary excellence of character. 


own neighborhood as a youth of ex- 

It would appear from the entries in his 
father’s diaries that he was a member of 
college some Why he 
left before completing his course is to find 


., : : : , 
ifs explanation for us el 


eighteen months. 


in the 


‘eme sickness before referred to as visit- 


] acreeabl 


ed upon hi 
condition,” as the awk- 
s, W hich imm< - 
1! 


diately 
inventiveness of fancy abou 
whys and wherefores, 

ll but the following stingy 
The good Adam, 


mber, 1604, 


of a 
ations may justify. 
> recording, in Nov 

March, 
m, has left this, und 
** My soonne 
d to Mary Foorth, 
of ‘ 


an 


two myste rious 


contra 
Great 


SU a- 
u pa 


into Essex, this 


Culverwell minister 
1 Essex 
Anothe1 ride 


time by the son alone, 


cum cons 


is entered und 
April 9th, and then on the 16th his mar 


riage, ** Altatis sue 17 Tannis] 3 mensibr 
pletis.” ‘This reads pleas- 
The VIII 
wife 


IX 


Thomas Mildmay & hi 


of M iv MV soonne 
came to Groton from Lon- 


I made a marriage 


rhe same ; 

me, & de- 

My 

& de parte 
An 


ith honey-moon and mar- 


were pre sent 
came 
of M Lye. 

Vill 
Maye.” 


dawt« 


d hon 


“an evident love-pas 
1 — 1 
se longer or shorter antecedents are 
led. The 


lers tl it } 


biographer leaves hi 


heir choice of assigning the ab- 


rea 
rupt close of the college course of John 
Winthrop either t 
or to his love for Mary Forth, daught 
John Forth, 


We line ra 


to the latter alternative as the 


» his grievous sickne 


and sole 


Gre Stambridge. 


heir of 


etre noe 
one, inasmuch as love for Mary may n 
of his 


loathing Cambridge, but may even have 


only have been the direct cause 
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been the cause of his sickness, which in 
that case becomes so secondary a cause 
as hardly to be a cause at all. One thing 
is certain: our honored Puritan ances- 
tors had no scruples against short engage- 
ments, early marriages, or rematings as 
often as circumstances favored. 

The young bridegroom himself, in the 
record of his experience, which we quote 
again for another purpose, reserves the 
confession of any haste on his own part 
to enter the married state, and would 
seem delicately to insinuate parental in- 
‘“ About 


age, being a man in stature & 


fluence in the case. eighteen 
years of 
understanding, as my parents conceived 
me, I married into a family under Mr. 
Essex, &, 


living there sometimes, I first found y*‘ 


Culverwell his ministry in 


ministry of the word come home to my 


heart with power (for in all before I 


found only light): & after that, I found 


y* like in y*® ministry of many others: 
so as there began to be some change: 
wh. I perceived in myself, & others took 
notice of.” 

Six children were born to John Win- 
throp and his first wife,—three sons and 
three Jobn, eldest of 
these, afterwards Governor of Connecti- 
Mary, 


the only one of the daughters surviving 


daughters. the 


eut, was born February 22, 1606. 


infancy, also came to this country, and 
married a son of Governor Thomas Dud- 
ley. In less than eleven years after her 
marriage, Mary Forth died, the husband 
being not yet twenty-eight years old, 
and the eldest child but 


The earliest record of his religious ex- 


nine. 


perience appears to have been made un- 
der date of 1606. Read with the allow- 
ances and abatements to which reference 
has already been made, all that this ad- 
mirable man has left for us of this self- 
revelation—little dreaming that it would 
have such readers—is profoundly inter- 
esting and instructive, when estimated 
from a right point of view and with any 


Those 


who are familiar with his published New- 


degree of congeniality of spirit. 


England Journal have already recogniz- 
ed in him a man of a simple and hum- 


[ January, 


ble spirit, of a grave, but not a gloomy 
temperament, kindly in his private esti- 
mate and generous in his public treat- 
ment of others, most unselfish, and rigid- 
ly upright. The noble native elements 
of his character, and the peculiar tone 
and style of the piety under which his 
religious experience was developed, mu- 
tually reacted upon each other, the result 
being that his natural virtues were re- 
fined and spiritualized, while the morbid 
and superstitious tendencies of his creed 
were to a degree neutralized. He seems 
to refer the crisis in his religious expe- 
rience to a date immediately following 
» shall 


see, a repeated trial in the furnace of 


upon his first marriage. But, as w 
sharp affliction deepened and enriched 
that experience. He tells us that dur- 
ing those happy years of his first mar- 
riage he had proposed to himself a 
change from the legal profession to the 
ministry. By a second marriage, De- 
cember 6, 1615, to Thomasine Clopton, 
of a good family in the neighborhood, he 
had the promise of renewed joy in a con- 
dition which his warm-hearted sociability 
and his intense fondness for domestic re- 
lations made essential to his happiness, 
But 


vear and one added day saw her and 


if not to his virtue. one single 
her infant child committed to the tomb, 
and made him again desolate. His bi- 
ographer, not without misgivings indeed, 
but with a deliberation and healthfulness 
of judgment which most of his readers 
will approve as allowed to overrule 
them, has spread before us at length, 
the 


and 


from the most sacred privac y of 


stricken mourner, heart-exercises 
scenes in the death-chamber, such as en- 
gage with most painful, but still entran- 
cing sympathy, the very soul of the read- 


er. We 


erature, to find matter like this, so be- 


know not where, in all our lit- 
dewed and steeped in tenderness, so 
swift in its alternations between lacerat- 
ing details and soothing suggestions. 
The author has put into print all that 
remains of the record of John Winthrop’s 
«‘ Experience,” in passages written con- 


temporaneously with its incidents,—a 
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document distinct from the record of his 


“ Christian Experience,” written here. 
The account of Thomasine’s death-bed 
exercises, as de ‘iphered from the pe rish- 
ing manus ript, 


itself, 


must, we think, stand by 
either for criticism, or for the defi- 

What we 
ot 


f similar scenes only in fragments, and 


ance of criticism. have had 
as seen through veils, is here in the ful- 
ness of all that can harrow or comfort 
the human heart, spread before us clear 
of any withholding. It was the same 
year in which Shakspeare died, in a 
Sir Hugh Clopton, a 
the same family-connection 


Hour by 


most minute by minute, 


house built by 

- : 
member of 
with Phomasine hour, al- 
the stages of her 
transition are reported with infinite mi- 


Her 


of a steady succes 


nuteness. own pl and those 


Lyers, 


j 1 ssion of religious friends, 
are noted : the 


melting intonations of 


her own utterances of anxiety or peace ; 
the parting counsels or warnings ad- 
the last 


os of affection to those dearest ; 


dressed to her dependants ; 
breathin i 

» occasional aberrations and cloudings 
the 
lisease, which were assigned to 


Satan: all 


lligence coming in progress 


tions from these are 
given to us. “* Her feaver increased very 
violently upon hir, wh. the Devill made 
advantage of to moleste hir comforte, but 
she declaringe unto us with what temp- 
did 


against them, 


tations the devill assault hir, bent 


hirselfe pravinge with 
vehemence for God 


Is he Ipe, & that 
’ 


Ke away his 


creat 
he would not ta lovinge 
kindnesse from hir, defyinge Satan, & 


spitting at him, so as we might see by 

hir setting of hir teethe, & fixinge her 
inge hir head & whole 

that she had a ve ry gre itt 

”” The 


to its close. 


eyes, shak vodye, 
conflicte with 
follows 


the adversary« mourner 


this scent Having transfig- 
ured all its dreariest passages with the 


kindling 


faith, he lets his grateful spirit crown it 


slow of his own undismayed 


with a sweet peace, and then he pays a 
most tender tribute to the gentle loveli- 
ness, fidelity, and Christian excellence of 
her with whom he had shared so true, 


though so brief, a joy: 
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This renewed affliction is turned by 
the still 
should assure and intensify his piety ac- 
cording to the best Puritan type of it. 


He sub- 


young sufferer to uses which 


He continues his heart-record. 


jects his mode of life, his fe« lings, habits 


and aims, the material of his daily food, 
and the degree of his love for various 
goods, as they are to be measured by a 
true scale, to the most rigid tests. He 


spares himself in nothing. The Bible 


does him as direct a service in rebuke 


and guidance as if every sentence in it 
had 


teresting to note that his quotations from 


been written for himself. It is in- 
it are from a version that precede d our 
own. His rules of self - discipline and 
spiritual culture, while wholly free from 
unwholesome asceticism, nevertheless re- 
quired the curbing of all desires, and the 
utter subjection of every natural prompt- 
ing to a crucial test, before its innocent 
or edifying character could pass unchal- 
le nged. 

Vain would be the attempt in our gen- 
eration to make Puritanism lovely or at- 
tractive. Its charms were for its original 
and sincere disciples, and do not survive 
them. There is no fashion of dress or 
furniture which may not be revived, and, 
if patronized as fashion, be at least toler- 
is no res- 


ated. But for Puritanism there 


toration. Its rehabilitated relics do not 
produce their best influence in any at- 
tempt to attract our admiration, — which 
they cannot do, — but in engaging our 


hearts’ tolerant respect and confidence 


towards those who actually developed its 
principles at first-hand, its original disci- 
ples, who brought it into discredit after- 
wards by the very fidelity of their loyal- 
ty to it. Puritanism is an engaging and 
not offensive object to us, when regarded 
as the characteristic of only one single 
generation of men and women and chil- 
dren. It could not pass from that one 
generation into another without losing 
much of what grace it had, and acquiring 
most odious and mischievous elements. 
Entailed Puritanism being an actual im- 
possibility, all attempts to realize it, all 


assumptions of success in it, have the 
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worst features of n and hypocrisy. 


The diligent students of the tory and 


the social life of our own colonial days 


know well what an unspeakable 


all 


very 


difference there was, in that 1 


Ss *h rac 


first 


and manifest ‘ters and dispositions, 


here 


mm, al 


between the @omers and 


first native-born generati 
painfully that difference tells to tl 
The 
< very deep, and drew 


] 
y. 


of the latter. tap -roots 


m strucl 


ife vigorous 


2 } 
very soon; they are now cut; 


ts life 


ever owed i 
} 


all 
e@Xclusively 
hered and must peri \ 
and existence now 


of Nature 
aoe al 


credited unde 


wit 


vt 
and principles of Pu 


records of our General Court art 


strown with appointments o 


ed harvest, or in a scou 
tle i ie field. 


claim to hold unreduce l or sol! 


pon 


wmM)8hY? 

ened the 
old ancestral faith have been twice in 
d in our State-House, 


late years conven 


by espe ial s 
potato- lisease and the 
among our herd 
resulted in mone 
cover causes and 

held on these two occasions would 

But 
us who could in full 
1 


vously shocked our ; rs. 
tl amon 
lovic 

c 1 


tor the old devout theory of such \ 


are there any 
incerity, with and faith, have sto 


sita- 


tione ? 


But if it would be equally vain and 
unjust to attempt to make Puritanism 
ly to ourselves, whicl 


’ 
love 
isciples did not 

‘tion. 


reason whv we justic e 


in its original and awfully real present- 
ee er niga 
ment in its single generat of ritabl 


disc ipleship. What became driv 


trv. T 


| 
air trial had 


on e 


cant, presumption and big yretence 


as soon 


and hypocrisy, 
tested it, was in the hearts, the speech, 
the the ] , 


convictions, and the habits of a con- 


op 


j in Old England. [ January, 
siderable number of persons in one gen- 
eration, the most thoroughly honest and 
earnest product of all the influences which 
had trained them. We read the | 
revelations of John Winthrop with the 
profoundest confidence, and even with a 
We venture to 
l be 


e to come, for t 


constraining sympathy. 
a all 


: ) Be 
8 DOOK shal consult- 


a. 
say that when thi 


L, all e 


ed, through all tim ari- 


ous uses of historical, religious, or litera- 


ry illustration, not even the most trifling 


pen will ever turn a sinele sentence from 


oses of levity or rid 


ic ul ? 


iritanism at first-hand : 


its pages to pur} 
Here we 
the 


have P 
transic1 
had 


which would 


original, unimitated, and it 


resultant of influences which been 


continue their “king as to insure 
modification Winthrop notes it 
dis- 


ao 
cnll- 


for a s] his wife 
the 
y had partaken 
His r 
He d 


of que stions which open i 


yped 


sort 


sop sto 
pay sw] 


there. t to himself the 


id not pu 


n a train to our 


one obs« rved fact, else 


minds from 


he 


any 
found himself asking af- 
] 


would have 
1. allowed 

His 
friend and successor in high-magistracy 
New England, r John Ende- 


wrote him a letter years ; 


sper ial Providence whic 


spider to fa 


. ° ° 
the into the porridge, 


in Govern 


whic haracteristic of 


118 »« 


both of them that 


The letter 


we 


is dated 


ces with her own pow- 


in Charlestown 


-Hearing of 
ke of Gods 1 


comp nie 


Athei 


en in the va 


Papers,”’ drawn 


fr 


tory which has furnished many 
volume be 
Sixth Vol- 


Collections of the 


precious materials in the fore 
us. The col n ay 
ume of the [Vth 


Massachu 


pears as the 


of 





56 1.] Governor 
Sabbaths & de- 
* God, I 


a word or two of 


hellish profan itions of y 


of y people & wayes ol 


thought to desire 


} 
rooU 


you of y® trueth of what you have heard. 


Such an extraordinary judgement would 


be si are 


both in 


hed into, what Gods meaninge is 


respect of those whom it 


‘nes more especiallie in England, 
‘egard God will 
in all We 


1] = i ° 
‘ail UNgodie Carriaages In 


of ourselves. 
dealings. have 


first, in their way over- 
bound th 
holy bi 


marineers 


constantlie 
New Ex 
1): 
would mm a 
holie 


harbor Mr 


jeere at y* 
wland, & some 


scoffe ask 
Land ? 
Nor- 
» one of our brethren 

he ard 

holie brethren 
3. That 


ith them aboard 


hould come 


hen th ys 


to y 


in the 


uppon 


This 


them say, 


is one , mocking- 
when some 

buy ne- 
1 usuallie 


shinpe 


sy 
f them that 


men woul 


o some oft the y could not 
they full 


last Lords Da 


Day before, 


any thinge, were 
That \) 
there were many 
d with singings & musick 
That 
of the 
would 
booke 
prayer so often over that some 


had 


such 


r captaine 
of y® companie, 


meetinge, but read y 


said hee worne that 
ith many passages. 


, as Il am 
think y 


knowen, 


y® like be true 


| some of them are, 
would be 


iithfull hand in Bristoll or else 


ie 


he reot mace 


a very remarkable & 


Winthrop, 
irit than Ex 


who was a man 


ers idecott, faith- 


1 
I 


fully records this judgment under its date 


in his Journal, with additional particu- 
lars. Th e 


xplosion took place “about 


dinner time, no man knows how, & blew 


the captain, & nine or ten of 


his men, & some four or five strangers. 


There was a sper ial prov idence that there 


were no more, for many principal men 


i wnthrop un 


Old 


England. ll 


were going aboard at that time, & some 
were in a boat near the ship, & others 
were diverted by a sudden shower of rain, 


« others by other oc¢ asions. * The > gt ood 
Governor makes this startling record the 
‘asion for mentioning “ other 


oc examples 


of like kind.” Yet the espet ial providen- 
tial significance which both he and Ende- 
cott could assign to such a calamity would 
need a readjustment in its interpretation, 
if compelled to take in two other condi- 


the 


of that Providence are 


tions under which mysterious ways 


manifested, 


hname- 
ly: first, 
! 


that many ships on board which 
ere have been no such profane 


have met with similar disaster ; 


ond, that many ships on board 


there has been more heinous sinning have 
scaped the 
But, as w 


judgment. 
Purita 


1 ae 


the pliuoso- 


have said, nism was 
tempora consistent with 


phy 


held no divided 


Nature for one age. It 
hyginet 
and 


over any 


life and 


sway over John 


} 


throp, but filled his heart, his min 


his spirit. If, by its influence 


Ni 
one human being, regarded as an unqu: 


o 
1 
if 


ified, unmodified style of piety, demand- 


ing entire allegiance, and not yielding to 
the 


qualities of an individual, — if, of 


any mitigation through te mpe ring 
it self 
tself, Puritanism could be made 

to us, John Winthrop might well 
charged with that exacting represent- 


We 


no abatement to make 


repeat, that we have 
of our exalted re- 
for him through force of 
Most 
| 


. , 
impressed by the 


gard a single 


sentence from his pen. profoundly 


and 


fulness 


are we intensity 


thoroughness of conviction, the 


and frankness of avowal, and the deli- 


cate and fervent earnestness of self-con- 


secration, which make these ancient ora- 


fragrant with the 


piety. He 


no second-hand or imitated 


f a human heart 


‘Ss 0 


odor of true uses no hack- 
neyed terms, 
His 
his method, and ideal standari 


Indeed, 


set up and sustain for him a claim of ab- 


his 
) 
l 


phrases. language, as well as 


thouchts, 


are purely his own. we might 
solute individuality, if not even of origi- 
nality, in the standard of godliness and 


righteousness which he fashioned for him- 
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self, and then with such zeal and heroism 
sought to attain. 

i the married 
April, 1618, 
took to wife iret, daughter of Sir 
John Tyndal. had 


gathered so deeply in repeated bereave- 


time 


Enter ng a third 
te, John Winthrop, in 


uT 
ava 
The clouds, which 
ment and gloom over his earlier 


yielded now, and left alike 
the sky and the horizon of his prospects, to 


years of 


domestic life, 


give place soon to the anxieties of grave 
enterprises, which animated while they 
burdened his spirit. This excellent and 
brave-hearted lady, as she opens her soul, 
and almost reveals what must have been 
a sweet and winning countenance, to the 
reader of her own letters in these pages, 
will henceforward be one of the enshrined 
saints of the New-England calendar. Lit- 
what 


tle did she dream at her marriage 


a destiny was before her. There was in 
store for her husband nearly thirty years 
of the truest heart-love and the closest 
sympathy in religious trust and consecra- 
tion with her. 


We may anticipate our 


that her 


narrative at this point, to say 
situation did not allow her to accompany 
him on his own removal to this side of the 
ocean, but she followed him a year and 
a half afterwards, arriving in November, 
1631, with his eldest son and others of 
his children, having lost on the voyage 
an infant whom he had probably never 
seen. Her death, in a prevailing sick- 
1647, drew 


band this tribute to her: 


ness, June 14, from her hus- 
‘ In this sick- 
ness the Governour’s wife, daughter of 
Sir John 


for a better, being about fifty-six years 


Tindal, Knight, left this world 


woman of singular virtue, 
« piety, & spe- 
all the 
Though in the December of 


the 


of age: a 
prudence, 
cially beloved & honored of 
country.” 
the 
again married, now to the Widow Mar- 
the 


modesty, 


same year we find Governor 


tha Coytemore, we refer incident 
to wilderness-straits and the exactions 
of necessity or expedi ney in domestic 
life. 

But we must return to Margaret, the 
bride. It seems that there was some ob- 
jection offered to Winthrop’s suit by the 
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[. 
lady’s relatives. In one of the two charm- 
ing letters which are preserved as writ- 
ten during his courtship to her, he re- 
which 


fers to some “ unequall conflicte ” 


These two letters, with 


the lady by Father 


Adam, are unique as specimens of Puri- 


she had to bear. 
one addressed to 
tan love-making. Solomon’s Song is here 
put to the best use for which it is adapt- 
ed, its only safe use. 

The family-letters, which now increase 
in number, and vastly in their cheer- 
fulness and radiance of spirit, and the 
birth of more children, present to us th« 
most captivating glimpses of the Eng- 
lish life of first Chief Magistrate. 


From a will which he made in Groton 


our 


in 1620, of course superseded after his 
change that he 
had then five one 
The Lordship of had 


signed to him by his father. 


of country, it appears 


sons and daughter. 
been 
This 


ie hegira of the Plymouth 


Groton as- 
was 
, 


the year of t 


Pilgrims, but we have as yet no intima- 
tion that Winthrop was lodking in this 
direction. 

than a dee 


For more ade of years the 


family-history now passes on, for the most 
part placidly, interspersed with those in- 


cidents and anxieties which give alike the 


charm and the import to the routine of 


existence to any closely knit fellow ships 


sharing it together. Enough of the fra- 
grant old material, in fast decaying pa- 
has come to light and been transcrib- 


pers, 
ed for security against all future risks, to 
preserve to us a fair restoration of the 
lights and shades of that domestic expe- 
rience. Time has dealt kindly in sparing 
a variety of specimens, so as to give to 


that restoration a kak idoscopic character. 


Winthrop’s frequent visits to London, on 


his professional errands, ve occasion 


ga 
> | 


to constant correspondence vetween him 
and his wife, and so we have epistles 
burdened with the intensities and refine- 
ments of the purest affection. An occa- 
sional reference to church affairs by the 
Patron of Groton, with extracts from the 
record of his religious experience, con- 
tinue for us the evidence that Winthrop 


was growing and deepening in the reots 
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of his noble style of life. His piety evi- 
dently ripened and mellowed into the 
richest fruitage which any form of theo- 
logical or devotional faith can produce. 
A severe 


London, which he 


and wellnigh fatal illness in 


concealed from his 


wife at Groton till its crisis was past, was 


| 


made by him the occasion, as of many 


other good resolutions, so also of a re- 


nouncement of the use of tobacco, in 


which, by his own account, he, like many 
men as well as women at that time, had 
rone to excess. 


‘ 


positively enjoined by him not to ven- 


His good wife, though 


ture upon the winter’s journey, in the let- 
ter which communicated to her the first 
tidings of his illness, immediately went to 
him in the great city, attended only by a 
female servant. In a previous malady 
from which he had suffered severely in 


one of his hands while at home, his son 


Joln, in London, had consulted in his be- 
half one of the helpful female practition- 
ers of the time, and the correspondence 


] I and 


relating to her advice, he 
. ° 1 “1 
ves us some curiously L- 


‘r ointments, 


history of the 


in the 

‘he good woman was sure 

at once cure her Pp itient, 

could be beneath her hands. She 
would receive no compensation. 

A mystery has attached to a certain 


h Winthrop held in Lon- 


don, and to which, in one of his previous- 


whi 


‘* office 
ly published letters, he referred as having 
lost it. It now appears that that office 
was an Attorneyship of the Court of 
Wards and Liveries, an honorable and 
responsible trust. Its duties, with other 
professional engagements, separated him 
so much from his home at one period, 
that he meditated the removal of his fam- 
ily from Groton. His wife’s letters on 
the subject are delightful revelations of 
confidences. It is still only by inference 
that we can assign the loss of his office, 
to the business of which we have many 
references, to any especial cause. It may 
have been surrendered by him because 
he longed for more home-life, or because 
the growing spirit of discontent and ap- 


prehension as to the state of public af- 
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fairs, which he shared with so many of 
his friends, made him obnoxious to the 
controlling heads in civil life. 

We have also some admirable spec i- 
mens of his corresp mdence with his son 
John, who, after his preliminary educa- 
tion at the school at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
became, in 1622, in his seventeenth year, 
Dublin, 
near his uncle and aunt Downing, par- 


a member of Trinity College, 
ents of the famous Sir George Downing. 
These are beautiful and wise and gener- 
ous expressions of a father’s love and ad- 
vice and dealings with a son, exposed to 
temptation at a critical age, and giving 
promise of the abilities and virtues which 
he afterwards exhibited so nobly as Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. In one of the let- 


ters, to which the father asks replies in 


Latin, he writes, “I will not limit your 


allowance less than to y*® uttermost of 


mine own estate. So as, if £20 be too 
little (as I always accounted it), you 
ll have £30; & that 


shall shall 
lice, you shall have more. 


Only 


: 
when 
not sul 
1 ] } » Mane ‘ _ 

hold a sober & frugal course (yet with- 


out baseness), & I 
j 


large you.” 


will shorten myself 


to en In another letter there 


is this fit commemoration of his father, 
Adam, dying at the age of seventy-five :— 
“T am sure, before thi 


edge of that 


» you have knowl- 


wh., at the time when 


you wrote, you were ignorant of: viz., 
the departure of your grandfather (for 
I wrote over twice since). He hath 
finished his course: & is gathered to his 
people in peace, as the ripe corn into the 
barn. He thought long for y* day of 
most 
Thus is he gone before; & we 


This ad- 


vantage he hath of us, — he shall not see 


his dissolution, & welcomed it 


must go after, in our time. 


y* evil wh. we may meet with ere we 


go hence. Happy those who stand in 
good terms with God & their own con- 
science: they shall not fear evil tid- 
ings: & in all changes they shall be ys 
same.” 

There are likewise letters to the stu- 
dent at Dublin from his brother Forth, 
who succeeded him at the school at St. 


Edmund’s. It is curious to note in these 
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* 
epist le s of the school-boy the indifferent 
success of his manifestly sincere effort to 
use the technical language of Puritanism 
and to express its aims and ardors. The 
youth evidently feels freer when w riting 
of the fortunes of some of his school-mates. 
This 


course a student 


same Forth Winthrop became in 
at Cambridge, and we 
have letters to his father, carried by the 
veritable Hobson immortalized by Mil- 
ton. 
younger John went, on graduat- 


ing, to London, to fit himself for the law. 
Ilis name is found on the books as ad- 
Temple 1624. 


| in 
! 


mitted 
ve ¢ ierished some 

ial purposes which did not work 

fi licitously. Not liking his prot ssion, he 
turned his thoughts toward the sea. He 
obtained a secretaryship in the naval ser- 
vice, and joined the expedition under the 
ened to relieve 
Rochelle, in 
an Oriental 


Duke of Buckingham, desi 
the French 


1627. He afterwards made 


Protestants at 


tour, of the stages of which we have some 


1628-9, 
He 
thwarted in a purpose to visit Jerusalem, 


England, by Holland. 


nding the industrious fidelity 


account in his letters, from 


Leghorn, Constantinople, ete. was 


to 


and returned 
Notwithst 


of his father 


as a letter-writer, the son 
receive d no tidings from home during his 
whole al 


What a 


Before 


sence of nearly fifteen months. 


contrast with our times ! 
undertaking this Oriental tour, 
the younger John had had proposals made 
to him, which seem to have engaged his 
own inclinations, to connect himself with 


Endecott’s N He 


wrote to consult the wishes of his father 


ew-England enterprise. 


on the subj ct; but 


that father, who in 
1 
i 


less than two years was to find himself 


pledged to a more compr« hensive scheme, 
involving a life-long exile in that far-off 
ild his the 


wilderness, from 
premature undert iking. It does not ap- 


dissuaded son 
pear that the father had as yet presented 
to his mind the possibility of any such 


Yet, the 


marked his own earnest and complete 


from readiness which 


ste p- 


sympathy in the enterprise when first 


we find him concerned in it, we must in- 


Governor John Winthrop in Old England. 


A 
{ January, 
L ) 


fer that he had much previous a ~quaint- 
ance and sympathy with the early New- 
England adventurers from the moment 
that a religious spirit became prominent 
in their fellowship. He was a man who 


] 


undertook no great work without the 


most careful deliberation, and a slow 
maturing of his decision. 
of at the 


East, many interesting and serious inci- 


During the absence John 
dents occurred in the personal experience 
and in the domestic relations of his father, 
which doubtless helped the preparation 
of his spirit for the critical event of his 
life. He had that 
ing illness in L 


to. 


severe and threaten- 
don already referred 
We have many letters covering the 
period, filled with matter over which, as 
so full of 


heart in all time, 


what is common to the human 
we linger with consent- 
ing sympathy. A wayward and uncon- 
verted son, Henry by name, caused his 
father an anxiety which we see strug- 
ection 
for all 
The 
course indicated rather profitlessness and 


He 


at Barbadoes. 


rling painfully with parental 
and a high-toned Christian aim 


the members of his family. son’s 


recklessness than vice. connected 
himself 
He drew heavily 
for money, and returned him some to- 


h father 


with an enterprise 
on his father’s resources 


baeceo, whi the very frankly 
writes to him was 
foul, & 
He came over in 


the 


vas accidental 


‘very ill-conditioned, 


full of stalks, & evil-colored.” 
the same expedition, 
not in 


though same ship, with his 


father, ar ly drowned at 
Salem, July 2, 1630. 
whi h the @ 

his landing 


16, 1630.” 


In the first letter 
0d Governor wrote to his wife 
here, d ite d ss ( harl s- 
are these senten- 


h many sat 


town, July 
“We have met 
& discomfortable things, shalt 
after; & ye Lord’s hath 
been heavy upon myself in some very 
near to My son Henry! my 
Henry child!” While 


father was writing from London to this 


wit 


as thou 
hear hand 
me. son 


ah, poor the 
son, then supposed to be at Barbadoes, 


he His 


endeared died, 


had other matters of anxiety. 
Fones, 


April 15, 1629, and four days after- 


brother-in-law, 
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wards, Winthrop was called to part, at 
Groton, with his venerated mother, who 
died under the roof where she had lived 
so happily and graciously with his own 
family in his successive sorrows and de- 
lights. 

The loss or resignation of his o 
he up of his 


ber in London, and his evident premo- 


flice, 
with t viving law - cham- 
sore troubles in affairs of 
Church and St to 


is native land, doubtless guided 


nitions of the 


ite which were soon 


convulse h 
him to a decision, some of the stages and 


incidents of which have left no record 


for us. Enough, however, of the process 
may still be traced among papers which 
have recently come to light, to op 
workings, and to explain its 


his 


Lincolnshire, July 


*n to 
us its inner 
brother 


development. <A ride with 


Downing into 
1629, find 


“ Experiencs 


Winthrop’s 
his 


nce which pre- 


ntry 


Ss ane in 


that it 
Provide 


may mark 
gratitude to the 
his life, 
“my horse fell und 
the 


waiste in 


writes, 


he 


a be rcre in 


served whe n, 


as 
er me in 


fennes, so as I was allmost to y* 
Beyond all doubt 


aken by the sympathizing 


water.” 
this ride was t 
travellers on a prearranged visit to Isaac 
Johnson, another of the New-England 
worthies, at Sempringham, on _ business 
ted with the Massachusetts enter- 
But 


ument 


conne 


prise. the first recovered and ex- 


tant do which proves that Win- 


throp was committing himself to the great 


dated 


in reply to 


work is r of his son John’s, 


London, 3, 


one from his father, 


a lett 

1629, 
which, it is evident 
the answer, had di- 
of the 


interest of the whole family in tl 


from the 


rectly proposed the embarking 


i@ en- 
A certain mysterious paper of 

by 
had been inclosed in the father’s letter, 
‘able. There 


h dis ussion, with rival 


“ Conclusions,” referred to the son, 


which appears to be irrecover 
PI 


has been mu and 


contested claims and pleas, as to the au- 


thorship of that most valuable and crit- 
ical document containing the proposi- 
1 reasons and 


Our 


arguments 


tions for the enterprise, wit} 


grounds, objections and answers. 


author urges, with force 
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and the evidence of authentic papers, en- 
tirely to our satisfaction, that John Win- 
throp was essentially and substantially 
the digester and exponent of those preg- 
nant considerations. ‘The correspond- 
ence which follows proves how consci- 
entiously the 


and the reasons and objections debated. 


enterprise was W eighed, 


Godly ministers were consulted for their 
advice and codperation. No opposition 
d 


would seem to have been made by any 


or withholding of any shade o1 1 


member of Winthrop’s family; his gen- 
and 


high-souled wife, being, from first to last, 


} 


tle, meek-hearted, but most heroic 


his most cordial sympathizer and all; 

We next find him entering into the de- 
cisive ** Agreement,” at Cambridge, with 
eleven other of the foremost adventurers 
to New England, which pledged them 
‘*to inhabit and continue there.” It was 
only after most protracted, and, we may 
be sure, most devout deliberation, that 
in- 


the 


the great decision was made, which 
volved the transfer of the patent, 
setting up of a self-governing common- 
wealth on the for ‘ soil, and the com- 
those who were to be its mem- 
under- 


to be 


mittal of 
bers to a life-long and exacting 
taking, from which there were 


look A day 


for the company to meet, on whi 


no 
ings-back. was appointed 
two 
and 


y; the 


committees were chosen, to weicl 


present with full force, respectivel 
reasons for a removal, and reasons 


against it. The “show of ’ when 
these committees report d, fixed the pur- 
pose of the company on w] 
not hesitate to believe was the 
of Providence. 

From that moment we find Wir 


the 


t} 
Un 


I 
busy with cares and efforts of most 
exacting character, drawing upon all his 
great energies, and engaging the fond- 
est devotion of his manly and Christian 


He g 


or regret, with an unsel 


heart. ave himself, without stint 
al 


fish and supreme 


consecration, to the work, cherishing its 


ig 
great aim as the matter of his most ear- 
nest piety, and attending to its pettiest 
details with a scrupulous fidelity which 


proved that conscience found its prov- 
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ince there. We seem almost to be made 
spectators of the bustle and fervor of the 
old original Passover scenes of the He- 
brew exodus. It is refreshing to pause 
for a moment over a touch of our com- 
mon humanity, which we meet by the 
way. Winthrop in London “ feeds with 
letters” the wife from whom he was so 
often parted. In one of them he tells her 
that he has purchased for her the stuff 
for a ‘“‘gowne” to be sent by the carrier, 
and he adds, ‘* Lett me knowe what trim- 
But 


Margaret, who could trust her honored 


inge I shall send for thy gowne.” 


husband in everything else, was a wom- 
an still, and must reserve, not only the 
rights of her sex, but the privilege of 
her own good taste for the fitnesses of 
things. So she guardedly replies,—in a 


“ When I see the 


we rd 


postscript, of course, 
cloth, I 


will serve.” 


will send what triminge 


In a modest parenthesis of 
another letter to her, dated October 29, 
1629, he speaks of himself, as if all by 


the way, as “ beinge chosen by y* Com- 


pany to be their Governor.” The cir- 


cumstance 


: . bh! 
nonoranis 


; of his election and trust, so 


P }; 1 ! } 
and digt | 


ified, are happi 
with sufficient particularity on our own 
Court 


honored pre decessor, not 


j told 
Records. Governor Cradoc k, his 
intending im- 
mediate emigration, put the proposition, 
and announced the result which gave 
him such a successor. 

Attending frequently upon meetings 
of the Company, and supervising its own 
business as well as his private affairs, all 
having in view what must then have 
been in the scale of the time a gigantic 
undertaking, full of vexations and em- 
barrassments, Winthrop seizes upon a 
few days of crowded heart - strugglings 
to make his last visit at the dear home- 
stead, and then to take of it his eternal 
farewell. How lovingly and admiringly 
do we follow him on his way from Lon- 
don, taking his last view of those many 
sweet scenes which were thenceforward 
to embower in his memory all the joys 


He did not 


then know for what a rugged landscape, 


of more than forty years! 


and for what uncouth habitations, he was 
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to exchange those fair scenes and the ivy- 
clad and -festooned churches and cottages 
of his dear England. His wile, for rea- 
sons of prudence, was to remain for a 
while with some of his children, beside 


his eldest son, and was to follow him 


when he had made fit preparation for 
her. His last letters to her (and each of 


many was written as the last, because of 


frequent delays) after the embarkation 
of the company, are gems and jewels 
of a heart which 


was itself the pure 


shrine of a most fond and faithful love. 


His leave-taking at Groton was at the 
end of February, 1630; his embarkation 
was on March 22. The ships were 
weather- bound successively at Cowes 
and at Yarmouth, whence were written 


those melting epistles. A letter which 


he wrote to Sir William Spring, one of 


Parliamentary members from Suf- 
k, a dear religious friend of his, over- 


an ardor and intenseness of 


ection which passes into the tone and 


ave of feminine endearment, and 


fashions passages from the Song of Sol- 
omon into prayers. One sentence of that 
let | 


ter keeps sharp its lacerating point 


“But I 


our farewells usually are 


for the reader of to-day. 


must 
leave you all 
ssages; mine must be 


plea int 


sor- 
1 } > ,° 2 y } 4 
rowful ; addition of forever is a sad 


Win- 


his native land 


close.” And it was to be forever. 
throp was never to see 
again. Many of his associates made one 
A few of 


them returned to resume their English 


or more homeward voyages. 


citizenship in those troublous times which 
invited and exercised energies like those 
which had essayed to tame a wilderness. 
But the great and good leader of this 
blessed the 

know not that he ever felt the 
The 
purpose of his life and soul was a unit 


exodus never found ocea- 


sion, we 
prompting, to recross the ocean. 


in its substance and consecration, and 
it had found its object. For 


years, most of them as Governor, and 


nineteen 


always as the leading spirit and the 
recognized Moses of the enterprise, he 
was spared to see the planting and the 


building-up which subdued the wilder- 
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He 
had most noble and congenial associates 
in the chief magistrates of the other New- 
Bradford and Wins- 
low of Plymouth, Eaton of New Haven, 
his own son and Haynes and Hopkins 


ness and reared a commonwealth. 


England colonies. 
o 
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men of signal virtue. They have all ot 
tained a good report, and richly and em- 
inently do they deserve it. They were, 
indeed, a providential galaxy of pure- 
hearted, unspotted, heroic men. There 
is a mild and sweet beauty in the star 


of Connecticut, and Williams of Prov- 
idence Plantations, were all of them 


of Winthrop, the lustre of which asks no 
jealous or rival estimation. 





THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE. 
Comg, let us plant the apple-tree ! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet : 
So plant we the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple-tree ? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs, where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest. 
We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple-tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 
A world of blossoms for the bee; 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room ; 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom. 
We plant with the apple-tree. 


What plant we in the apple-tree ? 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 

And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, as gentle airs come by 

That fan the blue September sky ; 
While children, wild with noisy glee, 

Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 
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And search for them the tufted grass 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 


And when above this apple-tree 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth, 

And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the orange and the grape, 
As fair as they in tint and shape, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 


The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 

Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 
And they who roam beyond the sea 
Shall look, and think of childhood’s day, 

And long hours passed in summer play 


In the shade of the apple-tree. 


Each year shall give this apple-tree 

A broader flush of roseate bloom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 


The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower ; 


The years shall come and pass, but we 


Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sich, 


In the boughs of the appl -tree. 


And time shall waste 

Oh, when its aged branches throw 

Thin shadows on the sward below, 

Shall fraud and force and iron will 

Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
What shall the tasks of mercy be, 

Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 

Of those who live when length of years 
Is wasting this apple-tree ? 

“ Who planted this old apple-tree ?” 

The children of that distant day 

Thus to some aged man shall say ; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them : 
** A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude, but good old times ; 

*T is said he made some quaint old rhymes 


On planting the apple-tree. 





Ray, 


RAY. 


So Beltran was a Rebel. 

Vivia stood before the glass, brushing 
out black shadows from her long, fine 
hair. There lay the letter as little Jane 
had let it lie till all the 
doors had clanged between, as she had 


had left it, as she 


laid it down again. She paused, with the 


brush half lifted, to glance once more at 


the clear superscription, to turn it and 


her finger-tips the firm seal. 


I 
Then she went on lengthening out the 


touch wit 

tresses that curled back again at the end 
x instinct with life. 

How long it | 


gradual journeys up from those 


like something 
d been in coming !— 


Southern 


shores, some comrade’s 


eare till a fl ‘truce could bear it 


aevess beneath the shelter of its white 


wing And where 


was Bel 
a proud 


her heart ; 
into the P sé filling old scenes with 
fresh fire. Thinking thus, she bent for- 
ward with dark, steady gaze, as if she 


sought for its pictures in the uncertain 


depths of the mirror, and there they 


rose as of old the crystal gave them back 
to the seeker. 


an bending 


It was no erat ious wom- 


that she saw, but a 


where the very air infused with 


clow, the house with 


scene 
sunlight seemed to 
its wide veranda veiled in vines, and 
above it towering the rosy cloud of an 
oleander-tree, behind it the far azure strip 
before it the long low line of 


h where the waters of the Gulf 


of the bay, 
sandy bea 
forever swung their silver tides with a 
sullen roar,— for the place was one of 
those that 
fortifications of the Texan coast. 
a slender little 


ks in a boat a rod from shore, 


islands nake the perpetual 
Vivia, 
maiden of eleven sum- 
mers, ro 
and by her side, his length along the 
warm wave, his arm along the boat, a 
boy floats in his linen clothes, an am- 
phibious child, so undersized as to seem 


but little more than a baby, and yet a 


year her senior. He swims round and 
frolics, follow- 


ed by the great dog who gambols wi 


round the skiff in cirelin 


o 
_ :: 1 
them, he dives under i 


} 4 } 
in advance, he 


it and comes up far 
treads water as he returns, 
and, seizing the painter, draws it forward 
while she sits there like Thetis guiding 
Then, as the 

down more fervid showers, together they 


her sea-horses. sun flings 


beach the boat and scamper up the sand, 
where old Disney, who has been dredg- 
below, 
Ray, and 


on his bent 


ing for oysters in the great bed 
ket 

bears him off perched aloft 

back. Vivia walks beside 


in her infantile di 


crowns his bas with littl 


7 
he ol l slave 


disregards 


the sundry attempts of Ray’s outstretch- 


1 1 


ed arms, till of a sudden the beating 


of hoofs runs along the ground, and Bel- 


tran, with his morning’s game, races by 
: 


on his fiery 1 fang, and, scarcely check- 


ing his sp ed as he passes, Stoops irom 


the saddle and lifts the little cir] before 


him. Vivia would Jook back in triumph 
upon Ray in his ignoble conveyance, but 
the affair has already been too much for 
him, he has flung himself on the instant 
from old Disney’s basket, as if he were 
careless whether he fell under the horse’s 
feet or knowing pe rfectly 


that Beltran will catch him. 


: well 
And Be l- 
tran, suddenly pulling up with a fierce 
1 


qoes 


not, but 


rein, catch him, bestows him with 
Vivia, slight] 


y to her dainty discomfort, 
and dashes on. 


] 
Noon deepens ; Vivia 
does not sleep, she seeks Ray, Ray who 
does not sleep either, but who is not to 
be becuiled. For, 


his troubled dreams had been found by 


one day, the child in 


Beltran with a white coil of fangs and 
venom for his pillow; and never since has 
Beltran taken his noontide siesta but Ray 
watches beside him till the thick brown 
For, if 


Ray knows what worship is, he would 


lashes lift themselves once more. 


show you Beltran enshrined in his heart, 
this brother a dozen years his elder, who 
had hailed his birth with stormy tears of 
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joy, who had carried him for years when 
he was yet too weak to walk, who in his 
own full growth would seem to have ab- 
sorbed the younger’s share, were it not 
that, tiny as Ray may be, his every nerve 
is steel, made steel, though, by the other, 
and so trained and suppled and put at 
his service. It was Beltran who had first 
flung him astride the saddle and sent him 
loping off to town alone, but who had se- 
cretly followed him from thicket to thick- 
et, and stood ready in the market-place at 
last to lift him down ; it was Beltran who 
had given him his own rifle, had taught 
him to take the bird on the wing, had led 
him out at night to see the great silent 
alligator in his scale-armor sliding over 
the land from the coast and plunging in- 
to the fresh waters of the bay,— who took 
him with him on the long journeys for 
gathering in the cattle of the vast stock- 
farm, let him sleep beside himself on the 
bare prairie-floor, like h his 
horse tethered to his boot, told him the 


a man, wit 


spot in the game on which to draw his 
bead, showed him what part to dress, and 
made him chef de cuisine in every camp 
they crossed ; it was he who had taught 
him how to hold himself in any wild stam- 
pede, on the prairie how to conquer fire 
with fire, to find water as much his ele- 
ment as air; it is Beltran, in short, who 
this little marvel which 


has made him 


at twelve years old he finds himself to 
be,—this brother who serves him so, and 
whom he adores, for whom he passion- 
ately expresses his devotion, —this broth- 


} 


er whom he loves as he loves the very life 


he lives. So Vivia, too, sits down at Bel- 
tran’s feet that day, and busies herself 
with those pink plumes of the spoonbill’s 
wings which he brought home to her, — 
so that, when he wakes, he sees her stand- 
ing there like the spirit of his dream, her 
dark eyes shining out from under the 
floating shadowy hair, and the rosy wings 
trembling on her little white shoulders. 
And just then Beltran has no word for 
Ray, the customary smiling word always 
waited for, since his eyes are on the vis- 
ion at his feet, and straightway the child 
springs down, springs where he can in- 
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tercept Beltran’s view, seems to rise in 
his wrath a head above the girl, and, look- 
ing at Beltran all the while, slaps Vivia 
on the cheek. 


clasped about his wrists, two hands that 


Instantly two hands have 


hold him in a vice, and two eyes are gaz- 
ing down into his own and paralyzing 
him. Still the grasp, the gaze, continue ; 
as Vivia watches that look, a great blue 
glow from those eyes seems to cloud her 
own brain. The color rises on Ray’s 
cheeks, his angry eyes fall, his chest 
heaves, his lips tremble, off from the long 
black lashes spin sprays of tears, he can- 
not move, he is so closely held, but slow- 
ly he turns his head, meets the red lips 


girl with his, then casts 


of the forgiving 
himself with sobs on Beltran’s breast. 
And all that evening, as the sudden 
heavy clouds drive down and quench 
sunset and starlight, while they sit about 
a great fire, Beltran keeps her at his 
side and Ray maintains his place, and 
within there is light and love, and with- 
out the sand trembles to the shock of 
sound and the thunder of the surf, and 
the heaven is full of the wildly flying blast 
of the Norther. 

Still, as Vivia gazed into the silent mir- 
ror, the salient points of her life started 
up as if memory held a torch to them in 
their dark recesses, and another picture 
printed its frosty spicule upon the gray 
No ar- 


dent arch of Southern noontide now, no 


surface of the glass before her. 
wealth of flower and leaf, no pomp of 
regnant summer, but winter has darken- 
ed down over sad Northern countries, 
and white Arctic splendor hedges a lake 
about with the beauty of incomparable 
radiance ; the trees whose branches over- 
hang the verge are foamy fountains, froz- 
en as they fall; distantly beyond them the 
crisp upland fields stretch their snowy 
sparkle to touch the frigid-flashing sap- 
phire of the sky, and bluer than the sky 
itself their shadows fall about them; ev- 
ery thorn, every stem, is set, a spike of 
crusted lustre in its icy mail ; the tingling 
air takes the breath in silvery wreaths ; 
and wherever the gay garment of a skat- 
er breaks the monotone with a gleam of 
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crimson or purple, the shining feet be- 
neath chisel their fantastic curves upon 
a floor that is nothing but one glare of 
crystal sheen. And here, hero of the 
scene, glides Beltran, master of the North- 
ern art as school-days made him, skates 
as of old some young Viking skated, all 
his being bubbling in a lofty glee, with 
blue eyes answering this icy brilliance 
as they dazzle back from the tawny coun- 
tenance, with every muscle rippling grace 
and vigor to meet the proud volition, lithe- 
ly cutting the air, swifter than the swal- 
low’s wing in its arrowy precision, care- 
less as the floating flake in effortless mo- 
tion, skimming along the lucid sheathing 
that answers his ringing heel with a tune 
of its own, and swaying in his almost aé- 
rial medium, lightly, easily, as the swim- 
ming fish sways to the currents of the 
tide. 


intricate lines, the groups go by in whorls, 


Scoring whitely their tracery of 


in angles, in sweeping circles, and the 
ice shrinks beneath them; here a fairy 
couple slide along, waving and bowing 
and swinging together; far away some 
recluse in his pleasure sports alone with 
folded arms, careening in the outward 
roll like the mast of a phantom-craft ; 
everywhere inshore clusters of ruddy- 
cheeked boys race headlong with their 
hawkey-sticks, and with their wild cries, 
making benders where the ice surges in 
a long swell: and constantly in Beltran’s 
wake slips Vivia, a scarlet shadow, while 
a clumsy little black outline is ever de- 
signing itself at her heels as Ray strives 
in vain to perfect the mysteries of the left 
stroke. All about, the keen air breathes 
its exhilaration, and the glow seems to 
penetrate the pores till the very blood 
dances along filled with such intoxicating 
influence ; all above, the afternoon heav- 
en deepens till it has no hidden richness, 
and between one and the pale gold of the 
coldly reddening horizon the white air 
seems hollow as the flaw in some great 
transparent jewel. Still they wind away 
in their gladness, when hurriedly Beltran 
reaches his hand for the heedless Vivia’s, 
and hurriedly she sees terrifying grooves 
spreading round them, a great web-work 
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of cracks, —the awful ice lifts itself, sinks, 
and out of a monstrous fissure chill death 
rises to meet them and ingulf them. In 
an instant, Ray, who might have escap- 
ed, has hurled himself upon them, and 
then, as they all struggle for onc drown- 
ing breath in the flood, Vivia dimly di- 
vines through her horror an arm streteh- 
ed first towards Ray, snatched back again, 
and bearing her to safety. Ray has al- 
ready scrambled from the shallow breach 
where his brother alone found bottom ; 
waiting hands assist Beltran; but as she 
lingers that moment shivering on the 
brink, blindly remembering the double 
movement of that arm beneath the ice, 
she silently asks, with a thrill, if he suf- 
fered Ray to save himself because he was 
a boy, and could, or because — because 
she was Vivia! 

Southern noontide, winter twilight lost 
themselves again, as Vivia gazed, in the 
soft starry gleam of an April midnight. 
A quiet room, dimly lighted by a flame 
that dying eyes no longer see; two fig- 
ures kneeling, one at either side of the 
mother, — the little apple-blossom of a 
mother brought up to die among her own 
people, — one shaking with his storm of 
sobs, the other supporting the dear, weary 
head on his strong breast, and stifling his 
very heart-beat lest it stir the frail life too 
roughly. And the mother lifts the lids 
of her faint eyes, as when a parting va- 
por reveals rifts of serene heaven, gazes 
for a moment into the depths of her first- 
born’s tenderness, gropes darkly for his 
fingers and for the hot little hand thrust 
eagerly forth to meet hers, closes one 
about the other, and folds them both up- 
on her own heart. Then Beltran bends 
and gathers from the lips the life that 
kindled his. 


flings himself forward, and dead and liv- 


With a despairing ery, Ray 


ing lie in Beltran’s arms, while the strong 
convulsion of his heart rends up a hollow 
And Vivia 
draws aside the curtain, and the gentle 


groan from its emptiness. 


wind brings in the sweet earthy scent of 
fresh furrows lately wet with showers, and 
the ever-shifting procession of the silent 
stars unveil themselves of gauzy cloud, 
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. . ee ; 
and glance sadly down with their abid- 


ing eyes upon these fleeting shadows. 
After all, who can deny there is 
magic in a mirror, a weird atmosphere 
: : . . , 
imprisoned between the metal and the 


“rowing the occult powers of the 


space, and returning to us our own 
and apparition at any hour of the 
when we smite it with a ray 
-reaching with its searching 
power into the dark places 
hidden ourselves, and seizing and pro- 


W ho doubts 


that this sheeny panel on so many walls, 


: 
where we have 
jecting them in open sight ? 


with wary art slurring off its elusive 


gleam, could, at the one compelling word, 


paint again the reflections 1 on which 


it silently dreams in its reticent heart, 


he joy, the grief, the weeping face, 


hing lip, the lover’s kiss, the ty- 
rant’s sneer, almost the crouched and 
bleeding soul on which that sneer de- 


scended, of which some wandering beam 


earried record ? When we remember the 


violin, inwardly ridged with the 


vibra- 
tions of old tunes, old discords, who would 
wonder to find some charactery of light 
elible i within the 

if Vivia 

» her 

and vanish, why not believe, 


sake, that it was as real 


for fancy’s 


a pir ture as the 


image of the dark wutiful girl her- 


self bending there w he carmine stain 


upon her cheek, the glowing, parted lips, 
; , 


the shining eyes, the shadowy hair ? 


Late spring down on the Maryland 


farm: you know it by the intense blue 


through that quaint window draped with 


such a lushness of vines, such a glory of 


blossom. In at the open door, whose 
frame is arabesqued wi ing sprays 
of sweetbrier, with the pend est, with 
fluttering moth - wings s1 e - dusted, 
with crowds of bursting bud pours t 
mellow sun in one reat stream, pours 


from the 


peach - ore hards the 


iragrant 
breeze laden with bird-song. A girl, stand- 
ing aside, with clasped hands drooping 
before her, her gaze upon a shadow on 
the floor in the midst of that broad stream 
of light. Casting that shadow, under the 
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[ January 
lintel, a young man clad for travel. Since 
he left his Southern home. ruin has be- 
fallen it; he dares not ask one lapped in 
luxury to share such broken fortunes as 
his seem to-day, even though such stout 
shoulders, so valiant a heart, buffet them. 
If she loves, it is enough; they can wait; 


their treasure neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt ; their jewel is imperishable. If 
she loves—— _ He is looking in her eyes, 
holding to her his hands. Sl wly the girl 

A long look, 


k, infinitude in its assurance, its 


one long, 


lue and smiling as 

him like the even- 
,—a word, 

a toucl trait of 

eartl 

trothal. 

smiling oil sees the 


bird song,—a boy di 


9s 
Miness 


down the 


lingering e race of vaiting arms 


at the if 


but Vivia bending and eazi 


is nothing 
ng at herself 
in the ¢ hed and fevered 


eagern 


he sang, 


ing gladness 
But here Vivia dar 


her 


concentrate 
recollections, l rf dally with 
such distant delight, — twisted and tossed 
her hair into its coils, and 
Ray had not lived 


for three years under 


once more 


opt ned the letter. 
converging influ- 
clowing wax be- 


ences, years which are 
neath the seal of fresh impressions, years 


when one puts off or takes on the ten- 
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dencies of a lifetime, — Ray had not liv- 
ed those three school-years without con- 
tracting habits, whims, determinations of 
his own: let her have Beltran’s reasons 
to meet Ray’s objections. 

They were up at the little meadow- 
side cottage of Mrs. Vennard, Ray’s ma- 
ternal aunt, a quiet widow, who was glad 
_ to receive her dying sister in her house 
a year and a half ago, as she had often 
received her boys before, and who was 
still willing to eke out her narrow in- 
come with the board of one nephew and 
any summer guest; and as that summer 
guest, owing to an old family-friendship 
that overlooked differences of rank and 
wealth, Vivia had, for many a season, 
been established. Here, when bodings 


of trouble began to darken her sunny 
, 


ields, she had, in early spring, with- 
drawn again, leaving her maiden aunt 
to attend to the affairs of the homestead, 


or to find more luxurious residence in 


watering - places or cities, as she chose. 


For Vi 


ia liked the placid life and free- 


had oftenest met those dear friends to 


whom one winter her father, long since 


dead, had taken her, and half of all that 
was pleasant in her life had inwoven it- 
self with the simple surroundings of the 
place. Here, in that fatal spring when 
the first tocsin alarmed the land, Ray, 
now scarcely any longer a boy, yet with 
a boy’s singlent ss of mind, though pos- 


sessing neither patience nor power for 


subtilties of difficult reason and truth, 


ies ; : _ atta 
thinking of no lonely portion, but of the 


one great fact of country, had been fired 


with spontaneous fervor, and had ever 


since been like some restive steed champ- 
ing the bit and quivering to start. As 
for Vivia, she was a Maryland woman. 
Too burningly indignant, the blood bub- 
Jed in her heart for words sometimes, 
and she would be glad of Beltran’s weap- 
ons with which to confront Ray when 
he returned from Boston, whither, the 
day before, without a word’s explanation, 
he had betaken himself. So she turn- 
ed again to the open letter, and scanned 
its weightiest paragraphs. 
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“ There is a strange reversal of right 
and wrong, when the American Peace 
Society declares itself for war. There is, 
then, a greater evil than war, even than 
civil war, with its red, fratricidal hands ? 
—Slavery. But, could that be destroy- 
ed, it would be the first great evil ever 
They fight 


tangibly with an intangible foe ; tangible 


overcome by force of arms. 


issues rise between them; the black, in- 
tangible phantom hovers safe behind. 
But even should they visibly succeed, is 
there not left the very root of the matter 
to put forth fresh growth, — that moral 
condition in which the thing lived at all? 
An evil that has its source in the heart 
must be eradicated by slow medicinal 
cure of the blood. 
their 


brands of 


To fight against the 
one must have 
temper. No 
shocks of battle will sweep Slavery from 


stars in courses, 


starry sudden 
the sphere. Can one conquer the uni- 
verse by proclamation? ‘ Lyra will rise 
to-morrow,’ said some one, after Cesar 
‘ Doubtless,’ re- 
for it.’ 
But, believe me, there can be no broad, 


stupendous evil, unless 


reformed the calendar. 


plied Cicero, ‘there is an edict 


it be a part of 
God’s plan ; and in His own time, without 
other help from us than the performance 
of our duty, it will slough off its slime 
and rise into some fair superstructure. 
Our efforts dash like spray against the 
rock, — the spray is broken, the rock re- 
mains. 
that 


To annihilate evil with evil, — 
is an error in itself against which 
every man is justified in taking up his 
sword. 

“ So far, Ihave allowed the sin. Yet, 
sin or not, in this country the estate of 
the slave is unalterable. Segregately, the 
institution is their protection. For though 
there is no record of the contact of su- 
perior and inferior races on a basis of 
equality, where the inferior did not ab- 
sorb the superior, yet, if every slave were 
set free to-day, imbruted through gen- 
erations, it could not be on a basis of 
equality that we should meet, and they 
would be as inevitably sunk and lost as 
the detritus that a river washes into the 
sea. If the black stay here, it must be 
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as a menial. 
after the third generation, the white man 


In his own latitudes, where, 


ceases to exist, he is the stronger; there 
the black man is king: let him betake 
himself to his realm. Abolition is im- 
practicable, colonization feasible; on ei- 
ther is gunpowder wasted : one cannot ex- 
plode a lie by the blast. 

“ But saying the worst of our incubus 
that can be said, could all its possible ac- 
cumulation of wrong and woe exceed that 
of four years of such a war asthis? Think 
a moment of what this land was, what a 
great beacon and celestial city across the 
waves to the fugitives from tyranny ; think 
of our powerful pride in eastern seas, in 
western ports, when each ship’s arma- 
ment carried with it the broadside of so 
many sovereign States, when each citizen 
felt his own hand nerved with a people’s 
strength, when no young man woke in 
the morning without the perpetual auro- 
ra of high hopes before him, when peace 
and plenty were all about us,—and then 
think of misery at every hearth, of civili- 
zation thrust back a century, of the pres- 
tige of freedom lost among the nations, 
of the way paved for despots. And how 
needlessly ! 

‘They taunted us, us the source of 
all their wealth, with the pauper’s de- 
serting the poor-house; we put it to 
proof; when, lo! with a hue and cry, 
the blood-hounds are upon us, the very 
For 
has it not been a fundamental principle 
that every people has a right to govern 
itself ? 
Was it worth the while to refuse it? 


dogs of war. So needless a war! 


We chose to exercise that right. 


Exhausted, drained, dispeopled, they may 
chain a vassal province to their throne ; 
but, woe be to them, upon that conquer- 
ing day, their glory has departed from 
them! The first Revolution was but 
the prologue to this: that was sealed in 
blood ; in this might have been demon- 
strated the progress made under eighty 
years of freedom, by a peaceful separa- 
It is the Flight of the Tartar Tribe 
anew, and the whole barbarous Northern 


tion. 


nation pours its hordes after, hangs on 
the flank, harasses, impedes, slaughters, 
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—but we reach the shadow of the Great 
Wall at last. If we had not the right to 
leave the league, how had we the right 
If we had not the right to 
leave, they also had not the right to 
withhold us. 


to enter ? 


Yet, when we entered, re- 
signing much, receiving much, retaining 
more, we were each a unit, a power, a 
commonwealth, a nation, or, as we chose 
to term it, a State, — as much a state as 
any of the great states of Europe, as 
Britain, as France, as Spain, and jeal- 
ously ever since have we individually re- 
garded any infringement on our integ- 
That, and not the mere tangle of 
race that in time must unravel itself, is 


rity. 
the question of the age. Long ago it 
was said that our people, holding it by 
transmission, never having struggled for 
it, would some day cease rightly to value 
the one chief bulwark of liberty. Noth- 
ing is more true. They of the North will 
lose it, we of the South shall gain it; for, 
battling on a grander scale than our an- 
cestors, the South is to-day taking out 


the great habeas corpus of States! 


No matter whether all this was sophis- 
Beltran had said it, — that 
was enough; so strongly did she feel his 


try or truth. 


personality in what he wrote, that the 
soul was exultant, jubilant, defiant, with- 
in her. Other words there were in the 
letter, such words as are written to but 
one ; the blood swept up to Vivia’s lips as 
she recalled them, and her heart sprang 
and bounded like one of those balls kept 
in perpetual play by the leaping, bub- 
bling column of a fountain. She was in 
one of those dangerous states of excite- 
ment after which the ancients awaited 
disaster. That last picture of the mir- 
ror dazzled her vision again ; she saw the 


sunshine, smelt the perfume, heard the 


bird-song. How a year had changed 


the scene! The house was a barrack ; 
now down in her Maryland peach- 
orchards the black muzzles of Federal 
cannon yawned, and under the flickering 
shadows and sunshine the grimy gunners, 
knee-deep in grass and dew, brushed 


away the startled clover-blooms, as they 
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Beltran was 
She 


touched fire to the breach. 
a Rebel. 
ran down-stairs into her little parlor over- 
As she walked to 
and fro, the silent keys of her piano- 


Vivia was a Rebel, too! 
flowing with flowers. 


forte met her eye. Excellent conductors. 

Half standing, half sitting, she awoke its 

voices, and, to a rolling, silvery thun- 

der of accompaniment, commenced sing- 

ing, — 

“ The lads of Kilmarnock had swords and had 
spears 

And lang-bladed daggers to kill cavaliers, 

But they shrunk to the wall and the causey 

left free 
t one toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee! 
So fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Saddle my horses and call up my men, 
Open your west-port and let me gae free, 
For it ’s up with the bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee!”’ 

Some one in the distance, echoing the 
last line with an emphasis, caught her 
ear in the pause. It was Ray. He had 
already returned, then. She snatched 
the letter and sped into the kitchen, 
where she was sure to find him. 

Mrs. Vennard rocked in her miniature 
sitting-room at one side, contentedly 
Little Jane Ven- 
nard, her step-daughter, — usually at 


matching patchwork. 


work in the mills, but, since their close, 
making herself busy at home, whither 
she had brought a cookery-book through 
which Ray declared he expected to eat 
his way, — bustled about from room to 
Ray sat before the fire in the 
kitchen and toasted some savory mor- 


room. 


sel suspended on a string athwart the 
blaze. 

“ Where have you been, Ray ?” said 
Vivia, approaching, with her glowing 
cheeks, her sparkling eyes. ‘And what 
are you doing now ? ” 

“‘ Trying camp-life again,” replied Ray, 
looking up at her in a fixed admiration. 

“1 ’ve had a letter from Beltran.’ 

** Oh! where is he ?” cried Ray. 

* Beltran is in camp.” 

‘¢ And where ?” 

‘* Perhaps on the Rio Grande, perhaps 
on the Potomac.” 


‘*Do you mean to say,” cried Ray, 
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“< 


springing up, while string and all fell in- 
to the coals, “that Beltran, my broth- 
er” 

“Ts a Rebel.” 

“Then I am a rebel, too,” said Ray, 
chokingly, sitting down again, and me- 
chanically stooping to pick up the burn- 


1% 


“ You won’t be a rebel to him, if you 
*ll listen to reason, — his reason.” 
It ’s only be- 


bd tring. — 6a rehe ; 
ing string, a rebel to him 


* He ’s got no reason. 
cause he was there.” 

** Now, Raymond Lamar! if you talk 
so, you sha’n’t read the letter ! ” 

“T don’t want to read it.” 

“« Have you left off loving Beltran, be- 
cause he differs from you ?” 

“ Left off loving Beltran !” 

Vivia waited a moment, leaning on the 
back of his chair, and then Ray, bend- 
ing, covered his face with his hands, and 
the large tears oozed from between his 
brown fingers. 

Little Jane, whipping the frothy snow 
of her eggs, went on whipping all the 
harder for fear Ray should know she saw 
him. And Vivia, with one hand upon 
his head, took away the brown fingers, 
that her own cool, fragrant palm might 
Such sud- 


den tears belong to such tropical natures. 


press upon his burning lids. 


For there was no anger or sullenness in 
Ray’s grief; he was just and simply sor- 
ry. 

‘“‘ He must have forgotten me,” said 
Ray, after a sober while. 

“ There was this note for you in mine, 
and a draft on New York, because he 
thought you might be in arrears.” 

“ No, I ’m not. 
draft, though; she may need it before I 


Aunty can have the 


come back,” said Ray, brokenly, gazing 
into the fire. ‘ Do you suppose Beltran 
wrote mine or yours first ?” 

“ Yours.” 

“‘ Then you ’ve the last thing he ever 
set his hand to, perhaps ! ” 

‘“ Don’t talk so, child!” said Vivia, 
with an angry shiver. ‘Come back! 
Where are you going ?” 

‘‘T enlisted, yesterday, in the Kansas 
Cavalry.” 
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“ Great heavens, Ray! was there not 
another regiment in all the world than 
one to be sent down to New Mexico to 
meet Beltran and the Texan Rangers?” 
cried Vivia, wringing her hands. 

Ray was on his feet again, a swarm 
of expletives buzzing inarticulately at 
his lips. 

“T never thought of that,” said he, 
whiter than ashes. 


“ What made 


, 


you? oh, what made 
ou? 
I lik- 


He gave me to-day’s 


“ There was no other company. 
~d this captain. 


farlouch. I ’m going to-night: little 


traps; she 


Jane ’s promised to fix my 
’s making me these cookies 


Pshaw ! 


now, you see, 
Beltran ’s up on the Potomac, 
this 
You made 


or else you could n’t have gotten 


letter, — don’t 


you know 


my heart jump into my mouth!” 


And find his 


string and jack in cinders, he turned 


resuming his seat, to 


round astride his chair and commenced 
notching his initials into its back, with 
cautious glances at his aunt. 

“ That ’s for little Jane to « ry over af- 
ter I ’m gone,” said he. 

* Ray —— How do you think 
tran will like it?” 

“T can’t he Ip what B« 


Itran likes. 


shall be doing God’s work.” 


** Beltran says God does His own work 


He only requires of us our duty.” 
“ That is my duty.” 
“ You feel, Ray, as if you wer 
-d by the holy ardor of another Sir Gala- 
had !” 


“T feel, Vivia, 


strenoth I have towards ridding the world 


that I shall give what 
of its foulest disease.” 

“ With what a good grace that comes 
from you!” 


“ With 


“ The old Berserker rage over again 


” 


all the better grace. 
“ Quite as fine as running amuck.” 
“ Ray, the race that does not rise for 
itself deserves its fate.” 

“ Vivia, no race deserves such a fate 
as this one has found.” 

“Idle! I have seen slavery; own 


slaves: there is nothing monstrous in it.”’ 
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* In Maryland.” 

“ Anywhere.” 

“ Wailing children, sundered families, 
women under the lash ” —— 

** You know very well, Ray, that there 
is a law against the separation of fami- 
lies.” 

* T never heard of it.” 

*“ Audubon says there is.” 

“ A little bird told him,” interpolated 
Jane. 

* But I’ve seen them separated.” 
“I don’t believe,” urged Vivia, “ but 
for exceptional abuses, there ’s a system 
providing for a happier peasantry on the 
face of the earth.” 

* It can’t be a good system that allows 
such abuses.” 

“ There are even abuses of the sacra- 
ments.” 

‘“ Pshaw, Vivia!” 

“ Well, Ray, I don’t believe in this 
pseudo-chivalry of yours, any more than 
Beltran does.” 

“If Beltran said black was white, you 
*d think that true!” 

“ Jf Beltran said so, it would be true.” 

“It’s no more likely that he should be 
ight than that I should be.” 
“ You could n’t have spoken so about 

Itran once!” 

“ Well, black or white. slave or free, 
and 


never think I shall sit by see my 


country fall to ruins.” 
‘“ Your country ? Do vou suppose you 
love it any more than I do?” 


* You 


‘“* Suppose I am a woman, you unkind 


, ” 
re a woman. 


boy ” —— 


66 Tell, you only love half of it, —the 


Southern half. 
“ T love my whole country !” cri: 
via, all aflame. “I love these pur 


rust-stained granites here, the 


savannas there, —the pine forests, 


sea-like prairies, — every 


roling 


down its rocky bed,— every inch of its 


beautiful, glorious s 1 its proud 


free people. I love my whole country !’ 
“Only you hate some of its parasites. 
3ut Beltran would tell you that you have 


n’t got any country. You may love your 
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native State. As for country, it ’s noth- 

ing but a — what-you-may-call-it.” 
“ Very true. It is 


terms of that what-you-may-call-it 


in obs« 

. : 7 
n, that bond, — in mutual con- 
iat 
And what a coun- 


. 1 
ons, in tratern I 


il remembrances, t 

g. Lin a country. 
“ Yes, what a country, Vivia! And 
shall I consent to resign an atom of it 
le there ’s a drop of blood 


to lo 


whi in my body, 


erain of its dust? When 
Beltran brought me here three years ago, 
I sailed d 


from one 


iy and night up a mighty river, 
—sailed for 
yetween banks that were still my 


zone 


into another, 


own country. And if I had ever return- 


“d, we should have passed by the thun- 


‘ing ledges of New England, Jersey 
, 


surfs and shallows, the sand-bars of the 


nas, the shores of Florida lying like 
ereen cloud long and low upon 
-sailing a thousand miles 


‘own waters. Enormous bor- 
and throughout their vast stretch 


And shall 
such dominion to the first trait 


No! 


1appiness and promise ! I give 
r that de- 
mands it ? nor to the thousandth! 
There she lies, bleeding, torn, prostrate, 
a byword! Why, Vivia, this was my 
country, she that made me, 


gladde ne! It is the new en 


reared me, 


un stand none of 


I 
My co 


hand !” 


your svllo 
ntry is in danger. Here 
bristlin: 

reddening in the 


And answering him onl 


Vivia sang, in her triu 


Mary! 

For life and de 

Thy peerl 

And gird thy 
Maryland! 


and! 
th, for woe and weal, 
ss chivalry reveal, 


thy beauteous limbs with steel, 
my Maryland!” 


“ You ’re a wicked girl, Vivia, if you 
are as beautiful as Phryne!” exclaimed 
Ray, while little Jane picked herself up 
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“ 


from the table, across which she had been 
leaning with both arms and her dish- 
towel, and staring forgetfully at him. 
Vivia laughed. 
“ Well, you young fanatic,” said she, 
We are 


Let us be friends. 


‘‘ we can’t convert each other. 
both incontrovertible. 
One needs more time than we have to 
} 


quarrel in.” 
“ Yes,” “T am going this 


afternoon, and I shall drink of every riv- 


said Ray. 


er west of the Mississippi before I come 
back. 
thirsty 
ture.” 


“ Jane,” 


It ’s a wild life, a royal life ; Iam 


for its excitement and adven- 
called Mrs. Vennard from 
within, “did you find all the nests to- 


day ? 

‘¢ All but two, Ma’am,” said little Jane, 
as she let a tempting odor escape from 
* The black hen got over 


1e fence last night; she ’s down in the 
yt. 


the tin oven. 
| 


t 
| 


And the cropple-crown laid away.” 
‘* You ’d better get them.” 

“ Yes, Ma’am.” 

‘“« Tf you ’d just as lief.” 

“Oh, yes, Ma’am!” 

“ We ’ll go, too,” said Ray. 
“Oh, no, you need n’t.” 

‘* We ’d like to, little Jane. 


cookies done ? 


Are the 
don’t they 
They ’Il last all the 


By George ! 
look like manna ? 
way to Fort Riley. 


1 


the 


And be manna in 
Have 
some, Vivia? Little Jane, I say,’t would 
be jolly, if you ’d go along and cook for 
the regiment.” 


wilderness. Smoking hot. 


‘ 


“1s that all you ’d want of me ?” 

“Tt ’s a wonderful region for grass- 
hoppers out there, you know ; you ’d im- 
provise us such charming dishes of locusts 
and wild honey! As for cookies, a snow- 
flake and a sunbeam, and there they are,” 
said Ray, making inroads on the Fort- 
while little Jane 
a cup of beaten cream by his side. 


Riley stores ; set down 


“Janets are trumps! Vivia, don’t 
you wish you were going to the war?” 
“ Yes,” 
“ There is something in it, is n’t there?’ 
said Ray. “ Youll sit at home, and how 
your blood will boil! 


said Vivia. 


What keeps you 
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women alive? Darning stockings, I sup- 
pose. There ’s only one thing I dread: 
*t would be hard to read of other men’s 
glory, and I lying flaton my back. Would 
you make me cookies then, little Jane?” 

Little Jane only gave him one swift, shy 
look: there was more promise in it than 
in many a vow. In return, Ray tossed 
her the sparkle of his dancing glance an 
instant, and then his eager fancies caught 
him again. 

“ We read of them,” said he, ‘‘ those 
splendid scenes. What can there be like 
acting them? Ah, what a throb there is 
in it! The rush, the roar, the onslaught, 
the clanging trumpet, the wreathing 
Dauntless- 
ly defying danger. Ravishing fame from 
the teeth of the battery. See in what a 
great leap of the heart you spring with 
the forlorn hope up the escalade! 


smoke, and the mad horses. 


Your 
soul kindles and flashes with your blade. 
You are To die 
all one’s spirit at white-heat, 
awake, alert, aflame, must send one far 
up and along the heights of being. And 


if you live, there are other things to do; 


nothing but a wrath. 
80, with 


and how the women feel their fiery puls- 
es fly, their hot tears start, as you go by, 
thinkirfe of all the tumult, the din, the 
daring, the danger, and you a part of 
it!” 

Little Jane was trembling and tying 
on her bonnet. 
into tears. 

“Oh, Ray!” sobbed she, “I wish I 
were a man!” 

“T don’t!” 


roarious ! 


As for Vivia, she burst 


said he. ‘“ Oh, it ’s rip- 
Come, let ’s follow our leader. 
We ’ll bring you back the cropple-crown, 
auntie.” 

And so they departed, while, breaking 
into fresh carols, ringing and dulcet, as 
they went, Vivia’s voice resounded till 
the woods pealed to the echo: — 

“ He waved his proud arm, and the trumpets 
were blown, 

The kettle-drums clashed, and the horsemen 

rode on, 

Till o’er Ravelston crags and on Clermiston 

lea 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny 

Dundee!” 


[ January, 


Pursuing the white sun-bonnet down 
the pasture, Ray kept springing ahead 
with his elastic foot, threshing the juni- 
per-plats that little Jane had already 
searched, and scattering about them the 
pungent fragrance of the sweet-fern 
thickets,— the breath of summer itself ; 
then returning for a sober pace or two, 
would take off his hat, thrust a hand 
through the masses of his hair that look- 
ed like carved ebony, and show Vivia that 
his shadow was exactly as long as her own. 
And Vivia saw that all this beating and 
longing and burning had loosened and 
shot into manhood a nature that under 
the snow of its eightieth winter would 
yet be that of a boy. Ray could never 
be any taller than he was to-day, but he 
had broad, sturdy shoulders and a close- 
knit, nervous frame, while in his honest, 
ugly face, that, arch or grave, kept its 
one contrast of black eyes and brilliant 
teeth, there was as much to love as in 
the superb beauty of Beltran. 

They had reached the meadow’s edge 
at length; Ray was growing more seri- 
ous, as the time hurried, when little Jane, 
with a smothered exclamation, prepared 
to cross the wall. For there they were, 
sleek and glossy, chattering gently to 
each other, pecking about, the wind 
blowing open their feathers till they be- 
came top-heavy, and looking for all the 
world, as Janet said, like pretty little old 
And 


near them, quite at home in the marshy 


ladies dressed up to go out to tea. 


domain, strutted and lunched a fine gal- 
lant of a turkey, who ruffled his redness, 
dropped all his plumes about him, and 
personated nothing less than some state- 
ly dowager sailing in flounces and bro- 
cades. Ray caught back their discoverer, 
launched a few stepping-stones across, 
and, speeding from foothold to foothold, 
very soon sent His Magnificence fluttering 
over the fence and forward before them, 
and returned with the two little runaway 
hens slung over his arm, where, after a 
trifle of protestation and a few subdued 
cackles of crestfallen acquiescence, hav- 
ing a great deal to tell the other hens on 


reaching home once more, they very con- 
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tentedly enjoyed the new aspect of the 
world upsidedown. 

“And here ’s where she ’s made her 
nest,” said little Jane, stepping aside from 
a tangle of blackberry-vines, herds-grass, 
and harebells, where lay a half-dozen 
pullet pearls. “A pretty mother you ’d 
make, Miss, gadding and gossiping down 
in the meadow with that naughty black 
hen ! 


bring up your family for you ? 


Who do you suppose is going to 
Did you 
speak to the butterflies to hatch them un- 
der their yellow wings? I shall just tie 
you to an old shoe !” 

And taking the winking, blinking cul- 
prits from Ray, she ran along home to 
make ready his package, for which there 
was not more than an hour left. Vivia 
turned to follow, for she also wanted to 
help; but Ray, lingering by the wall and 
pointing out some object, caused her to 
remain. 

“Tt will be such a long time before I 
see it again,” 

The y 


interspersed, overgrown, and veiled with 


said he. 
leaned upon the stone wall, 


moss and maiden-hair and blossoming 
brambles. Before them lay the long 
meadow, sprinkled with sunbeams, green 
to its last ripe richness, discolored only 
where the tall grass made itself hoary in 
the breeze, or where some trail of dun 
brown ran up through all intermediate 
tints to break in a glory of gold at the 
foot of the screen of woods that far away 
gloomed like a frowning fortress of shade, 
but, approaching, feathered off its tips in 
the glow, and let the mellow warmth of 
olive light gild to a lustrous depth all its 
darkly verdurous hollows. Near them the 
vireos were singing loud and sweet. 

“‘ Vivia,” said Ray, after a pause, “ if 
1 should never come back” 

‘¢ You will come back.” 

“ But if I never did,—should you 
greatly care?” 

*‘ Beginning to despond! That is good! 
You won't go, then?” 

“Tf the way lay over the bottomless 
pit, I should go.” 

“And you can’t get free, if you want 


to?” 
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“No!” 

“ Ray, I could easily raise 
enough upon my farm to buy” 

“Tf you talk so,” said Ray, whipping 
off the flowers, but looking up at her as 
he bent, and smiling, “I shall inform 


money 


against you, and have your farm confis- 
cated.” 

“ What! I can’t talk as I please in a 
free country? Oh, it ’s not free, then! 
They ’ve discovered at length that there 
’s something better than freedom. They 
sent a woman to prison this spring for 
eating an orange in the street. They con- 
fiscated a girl’s wedding-gown the other 
day, and now they ’ve confiscated her 
bridegroom. Oh, it ’s a great cause that 
can’t get along without my wedding- 
gown! Noblesse oblige!” 

“Tt takes more wedding-gowns than 
yours, Vivia. Dips them in mourning.” 

‘“* Pray God it won’t take mine yet!” 
cried she, with sudden fire. 

“ Vivia,” said Ray, facing her, “I ask- 
ed you a question. Why did n’t you an- 
swer it? Should n’t you care ?” 

“ You know, dear child, I should, — 
we all should, terribly.” 

“ But, Vivia, I mean, that you — that 


” 


He paused, the ardor and eagerness 


suspended on cheek and lip, for Vivia 
met his glance and understood its simple 
speech, —since in some degree a dark 
eye lets you into the soul, where a blue 
one bluffs you off with its blaze, and un- 
der all its lucent splendor is as impene- 
trable 


as a turquoise. A girl of more 


vanity would have waited for plainer 
words. But Vivia only placed her warm 
hand on his, and said gently, — 

“ Ray, I love Beltran.” 

There was a moment’s quiet, while Ray 
looked away, — supporting his chin upon 
one hand, and a black cloud sweeping tor- 
ridly down the stern face. One sharp 
struggle. Into it a 
wild rose kept shaking sweetness. After 


A moment’s quiet. 


it a vireo broke into tremulous melody, 
gushing higher, fuller, stronger, clearer. 
Ray turned, his eyes wet, his face beam- 
ing. Said he,— 
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“T am more glad than if it were my- 
self!” 

Then Vivia bent, and, flushed with no- 
ble shame, she kissed him on the lips. A 
word, a grasp, she was leaning alone 
over the old stone wall, the birds were 


g about her, 


piping and fluting and Ray 


was gone. 


A month of rushing over land and lake, 
of resting at the very spots where he and 
Beltran had stayed together three years 
ago, of repeating the brief strolls they 
took, of reading again and again that last 
note, and Ray had crossed the great riv- 
er of the West, and reached the head- 
quarters of his regiment. There, indu- 
iug their uniforms, and training their 
horses, all of which were yet to be shod, 
they brushed about the country, and skir- 
mished with guerrillas, until going into 
camp for thorough drill preparatory to 
active service. 

Convoy ing Government-trains throug 
a region where were assembled in their 
war-paint thousands of Indians from the 
wild tribes of the plains and hills was 
venturous work enough, but it was not 
that to which Ray aspired. He 


be one of those 


must 
cherubim who on God’s 
could not serve with 
His hot 


soul grew parched and faint with long- 


bidding speed ; he 
those who only stand and wait. 
ing, and all the instincts of his battline 


lood began to war among themselves. 


b 
At length one night there was hammer- 
ing and clinking at the red field-fires, 
and by daybreak they were off for a mad 
gallop over plain and mountain, down 
river-banks and across deserts into New 
Mexico. 

Fording the shallow Arkansas, trail- 
ing their way through prairie and tim- 
ber, —reaching and skirting the scorching 
stretch, — riding all day, consumed with 
thirst, from green-mantling pool to pool, 
till the last lay sixty miles behind them, 
and men and horses made desperately 
for the stream, dashing in together to 
drink their fill, when they found it again 
foaming down the centre of its vast level 


plain, that receded twenty miles on either 
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side without shrub or hillock, — finally 
their path wound in among the hills, and 
a day dawned that Ray will never for- 
get. 

The large and solemn, 
hovering golden out of the high, dark 
heaven, as the troop defiled 

; 


they glinted with a steely 


stars were 
into the 
canon ° lus- 
tre throuch the roof of fallen trees that 
arched the gorge from side to side, then 
a wind of morning blew and they grew 
pallid and wan in a shining haze, and, 
towering far up above them, vaguely 
terrific in shadow, the horsemen saw the 
heights 


washed in the night-dew. So they swept 


they were to climb all erayly 
up the mountain-side in their gay and 
breezy career, on from ascent to ascent, 
from abutment to 


shrunken torrents, winding along sheer 


abutment, crossing 


precipices, up into the milky clouds of 
heaven itself, till 
bathed all the 


they halted, wh 


the rosy flare of dawn 


air about them. There 
roling after them, 


the first triumphant beam struck the boss- 
‘littering j 


es of their harness to 


yoints, and, breakine through layer on 


| 
| 


ayer of curdling vapor at their feet, suf- 
is fleece, where car- 


that lurks 


fused it to a wondro 
nation and violet and the fire 
in the opal, wreathing with gorgeous in- 
volution, seethed together, until, at last, 
the whole resplendent mist wound itself 
away in silver threads on the spindles of 
the wind. Then boot in the stirrup again, 
onward, over the mountain’s ridge, deso- 
late rock defying the sun, downward, 
plunging through hanging forests, clear- 
ing the chasm, bridging ravines, and still 
at noon the eagles, circling and screaming 
above them, shook over them the dew 
from their plumes. Downward afresh in 


their wild ride, the rainbows of the cas- 
eades flying beside them, their afternoon 
shadows streaming up behind them, dark- 
ness beginning to eather in tl 


1 ck { ps be- 
low them, the mighty mountain - masses 
around rearing themselves impenetrably 
in boding blackness and mystery against 
the yellow gleam, the purple breath of 
evening wrapping them, the dew again, 


again the stars, and they camped at the 
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foot of a spur of hills with a waterfall for 
sentry on their left. 

Through all the dash of the day, Ray 
had been in sparkling spirits, a very ec- 
stasy of excitement, brimmed with an ex- 
uberance of valiant glee that played it- 
self away in boyish freaks of daring and 
reckless acts of horsemanship. Now a lof- 
tier mood had followed, and, still wrought 
to some extreme tension, full of blind 
anticipation and awful assurance, he sat 
p- 
ed over his knees, and watched the even- 


between the camp-fires, his hands clas 


ing star where it hung in a cleft of the 


med like the advent of some 


rocks and se¢ 
Phe tired 


horses had been staked out to graze, a 


great spirit of annunciation. 


temporary abatis erected, scouting-parties 
sent off in opposite directions, and at last 
the frosty 


the savory steam of 


air grew mild and mellow over 


broiling steaks and 
coffee smoki 


ig on beds of coals. ine 


was a moment’s lull in the hum of the 


little encampment, in all the jest and 
song and jingling stir of this scornfully 
intrepid company ; perhaps for an instant 
the sense of the wilderness overawed 
them; perh it was only the custom- 
sor of increasing murmur ;— 

ing his place, Ray suddenly 
he earth. 


stooped and laid his ear on t 


There it was! Far off, far off, the phan- 
tasmal stroke of hoofs, rapid, many, un- 
swerving. It had come, —all that he 
had awaited, — fate, or something else. 
Low and clear in the distance one bugle 
When he rose, 


the great yellow planet, wheeling slowly 


blew blast of warning. 


down the giant cleft in the rock, had 
vanished from sight. 

Every man was on his feet, the place in 
alarum. Behind and beside them loom- 
ed the precipice and the waterfall ;— 
there was surrender, there was ¢ onquest ; 
The 


extinguished, the breastworks strength- 


there was no retreat. fires were 
ened, weapons adjusted, and all the ire- 
ful preparations for hasty battle made. 
Slowly 
over the crown of the mountain above 
them an aurora crept and brandished its 
spears. 


Then they expected their foe. 
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As they waited there those few breath- 
less moments, Ray examined his rifle 
coolly enough, and listened to the chirp 
of a solitary cricket that sung its thin 
strain so unbrokenly on the edge of strife 
as to represent something sublime in its 
petty indifference. He was stationed on 
the extreme left; near him the tumult 
of the torrent drowned much discordant 
noise, its fairy scarf forever forming and 
falling and floating on the evening air 
He thought of Vivia sitting far away and 
leoking out upon the quiet starlight night ; 
then he thought of swampy midnight lairs, 
with maddened men in fevered covert 
there, — of little children crying for their 
mothers, —of girls betrayed to hell, — of 


flesh and blood at price, — of blistering 


crisping fagot and ‘stake to-day, — of all 


cuish and despair down there be- 

And with the vivid sting of it 

wrath raged along his veins, such 

a holy fire, that it seemed there were no 
arms tremendous enough for his handling, 
through his shut teeth darted imprecato- 
ry prayers for the power of some almighty 
vengeance, his soul leaped up in impa- 
tient fury, his limbs tingled for the death- 
grapple, when suddenly sound surged ev- 
erywhere about them and they were in 
of conflict. 


peals and clash and clang of iron, crying 


the midst Silver trumpet- 
voices, whistling, singing, screaming shot, 
thunderous drum-rolls, sharp sheet of 
flame and instant abyss of blackness, 
horses’ heads vaulting into sight, spurts 
of warm blood upon the brow, the bullet 
rushing like a blast beside the ear, all the 
terrible tempest of attack, trampled un- 
der the flashing hoof, climbing, clinching, 


slashing, back - falling beneath cracking 
revolvers, hand to hand in the night, both 
bands welded in one like hot and fusing 
metal, a spectral struggle of shuddering 
horror only half guessed by lurid gleams 
and under the light cloud flying across 
the stars. Clearly and remotely over the 
plain the hidden east sent up a glow into 
the sky; its reflection lay on Ray; he 
fought like one possessed of a demon, 
scattering destruction broadcast, so fierce- 
ly his anger wrapped him, white and for- 
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midable. Fresh onset after repulse, and, 
like the very crest of the toppling wave, 
one shadowy horseman in all the dark 
rout, spurring forward, the fight reeling 
after him, the silver lone star fitfully flash- 
ing on his visor, the boy singled for his 
rifle ;— inciting such fearless rivalry, his 
fall were the fall of a hundred. Some- 
thing hindered; the marksman delayed 
an instant; he would not waste a shot; 
and watching him, the dim outline, the 
sweeping sabre, the proud prowess, a 
strange yearning pity seized Ray, and 
In the 
midst of the shock and uproar there came 


he had half the mind to spare. 


to him a pulse of the brain’s double ac- 
tion; he seemed long ago to have loved, 
to have admired, to have gloried in this 
Buf with the hint, and 
the humanity of it, back poured the ar- 
dor of his sacred devotion, all the impul- 


splendid valor. 


sions of his passionate purpose: here was 
God’s work! And then, with one swift 
bound of magnificent daring and defi- 
ance, the horseman confronted him, the 
fore-feet of his steed planted firmly half 
up the abatis, and his steel making light- 
nings round about him. There was a 
blinding flare of light full upon Ray’s 
iery form; in the sudden succeeding 
and rider towered 
rigid like a monolith of black marble. 


darkness horseman 
A great voice cried his name, a sabre 


hurtling in one shining crescent 


the 
There was another flare of 


went 
across the white 
Too late! 


light, 


are of waterfall. 
but this time on the rider’s face, a 
sound like the rolling of the heavens to- 
gether in a scroll, and Ray, in one hor- 
rid, dizzy blaze, saw the broad gleam of 
the ivory brow, of the azure fire in the 
eyes, heard the heavy, downfalling crash, 
and, leaping over the abatis, deep into 
the midst of the slippery, raging death 
below, seized and drew something away, 
and fell upon it prostrate. There, under 
the tossing torrent, dragging himself up 
to the seal of their agony and their 
reproach, Ray looked into those dead 
eyes, which, lifted beyond the everlast- 
ing stars, felt not that he had crossed 
their vision. 


[ January, 
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Far away from outrage and disaster, 
many a weary stretch of travel, the mead- 
ow-side cottage basked in the afternoon 
All the 


bare sprays of its shadowing limes quiv- 


sunlight of late Indian-summer. 


ered in the warmth of their purple life 
against a divine depth of heaven, and 
the woody distances swathed themselves 
in soft blue smoke before the sighing 
south - wind. 

Round the girl who sat on the low door- 
stone, with idle hands crossed before her, 
puffs of ravishing resinous fragrance float- 
Two butterflies, that 
spread their broad yellow wings like de- 


ed and fainted. 


tached flakes of living sunshine stolen 
out of the sweet November weather, flut- 
tered between the glossy darkness of her 
hair and a little posthumous rose, that, 
blowing beside the door, with time only 
half to unfold its white petals, surveyed 
the world in a quaint and sad surprise. 
Vivia looked on all the tender loveli- 
ness of the dying year with a listless eye: 
waiting, weary waiting, makes the soul 
torpid to all but its pain. It was long 
since there had been any letter from 
Ray. In all this oppression of summer 
and of autumn there had come no report 
of Beltran. Her heart had lost its proud 
assurance, worn beneath the long strain 
of such suspense. Could she but have 
one word from him, half the term of her 
own life would be dust in the balance. 
A thousand fragmentary purposes were 
If she 
might know that he was simply living, 


ever flitting through her thought. 


if she could be sure he wanted her, she 
would make means to break through 
that dividing line, to find him, to battle 
Her Bel- 


tran! so grave, so good, so heroic! and 


by his side, to die at his feet ! 


the thought of him in all his pride and 
beauty and power, in all his lofty gentle- 
ness and tender passion, in his strength 
tempered with genial complaisance and 
gracious courtesy, sent the old glad life, 
for a second, spinning from heart to lip. 
The glassy lake began to ruffle itself 
below her, feeling the pulses of its inter- 
fluent springs, or sending through unseen 
sluices word of nightfall and evening 
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winds to all its clustering companions 
that darkened their transparent depths 
As she saw it, and 
thought how soon now it would ice itself 


in forest -shadows. 


anew, the remembrance rushed over her, 
like a warm breath, of the winter’s night 
after their escape from its freezing pool, 
when Beltran sat with them roasting 
chestnuts and spicing ale before the fire 
that so gayly crackled up the kitchen- 
And 
had it all faded! whither had they all 


separated ? where were those brothers 


chimney, a night of cheer. how 


now? Heaven knew. 

It had been a hard season, these months 
at the cottage. The price of labor had 
been high enough to exceed their means, 
and so the land had yielded ill, the grass 
was uncut on many a meadow ; 


draft 


Ray’s 
had not been honored; Vivia had 
of course received no dividend from her 
Tennessee State- bonds, and her peach- 
orchards were only a place of forage. 
Still Vivia stayed at the cottage, not so 
much by fervent entreaty, or because she 
} } 


had no other place to go to, as because 


there were strange, strong ties binding 
Should all else 


fail, with the ripene d wealth of her voice 


her there for a while. 


at command, her future was of course se- 


cure from want. But there was a drear- 
ier want at Vivia’s door, which neither 
that nor 
meet. 
Little Jan 
basket of the last barberries lightly pois- 


her head. A 


was beginning to divide the freckled fair- 


any other wealth would ever 


came up the field with a 


ed upon narrow wrinkle 


ness of her forehead. She kept it down 


with many an endeavor. Trying to croon 


to herself as she passed, and stopping on- 
II 


ly to hang one of the scarlet girandoles 


o 
in Vivia’s braids, she went in. The sun- 
shine, loath to leave her pleasant little fig- 
uré, followed after her, and played about 
her shadow on the floor. 

Vivia still sat there and questioned the 
wide atmosphere, that, brooding palpitant 
between her and the lake, still withheld 
the desolating secret that horizon must 
have whispered to horizon throughout 
the aching distance. 
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“Oh that the bells in all these silent spires 
Would clash their clangor on the sleeping 
air, 
ting their wild music out with throbbing 
choirs, 
Ring peace in everywhere! ”’ 
she sang, and trembled as she sang. But 
there the burden broke, and rising, her 
eyes shaded by her hand, Vivia gazed 
down the lonely road where a stage-coach 
What 
prescience, what instinct, it was that 


rolled along in a cloud of dust. 


made her throw the shawl over her head, 
the shawl that Beltran liked to have 
wear, and the field and 


away to lose herself in the wood, she 


he r 
hasten down 
alone could have told. 
The slow minutes crept by, the coach 
had passed at length with loud wheel and 
resounding lash, its last dust was blowing 
after it, and it had left upon the door- 
stone a boy in army-blue, with his lug- 
gage beside him. A ghastly visage, a 
shrunken form, a crippled limb, were 
what he brought home from the war. 
With his one foot upon the threshold, he 
paused, and turned the face, gray under 
all its trace of weather, and furrowed, 
though so young, to meet the welcoming 
wind. He gazed upon the high sky out 
of which the sunshine waned, on the long 
champaign blending its gold and russet 
in one, on the melancholy forest over 
lifted 


his cap with a gesture as if he bade it all 


which the twilight was stealing ; he 
farewell, — then he grasped his crutch 
and entered. 

Without a word, Mrs. Vennard drop- 
ped the needles she was sorting upon the 
mat about her. Little Jane sprang {for- 
ward, but checked herself in a strange 
awe. 

“« Let me go to bed, auntie,” said he, 
with a dry sob; “and I never want te 


get up again!” 


Midnight was winding the world with- 
out in a white glimmer of misty moon- 
light, when the sharp beam of a taper 
smote Ray’s sleepless eyes, and he saw 
Vivia at last standing before him. Over 


her wrapper clung the old shawl whose 
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snowy web was sown with broidery of 
linnea-bells, green vine and rosy blos- 
Round her shoulders fell her shad- 


owy hair. 


som. 
Through her slender fingers 
the redness of the flame played, and on 
her cheek a hectic coming and going like 
the broad beat and flush of an artery 
left it whiter than the spectral moonlight 
on the pane. She took away her hand, 
and let the illumination fall full upon 
his face, —a face haggard as a dead 
man’s. 

‘» Ray,” she said, “ where is Beltran ?” 
He lay 
and stared up at her in a fixed and glassy 
Then Ray 
groaned, and turned his face to the wall. 
Vivia blew out the light. 


Only silence replied to her. 


glare. Breathless silence. 


The weeks crept away with the setting- 
in of the frosts. Little Jane’s heart was 
heavy for all the misery she saw about 
her, but she had no time to make moan. 
Ray’s amputated ankle was giving fresh 
trouble, and after that was well over, he 
still kept his room, refusing food or fire, 
and staring with hot, wakeful eyes at the 
cold ceiling. Vivia lingered, subdued and 
pale, beside the hearth, doing any quiet 
piece of work that came to hand; no one 
had seen her shed tears,—she had shown 
no strenuous sorrow ; on the night of Ray’s 
return she had slept her first unbroken 
sleep for months; her nerves, stret hed 
80 intensely and so long, lay loosely now 
in their passionate reaction; some ele- 
ment more interior than they saved her 
from prostration. She stayed there, sad 
and still, no longer any sparkle or flush 
about her, but with a mildness so unlike 
the Vivia of June that it had in it some- 
thing infinitely touching. She would have 
been glad to assist little Jane in her 
crowded duties, yet succeeded only in 
being a hindrance ; and learning a lit- 
tle of broths and diet-drinks every day, 
she contented herself with sitting silent 
and dreamy, and transforming old linen 
garments into bandages. Mrs. Vennard, 
meanwhile, waited on her nephew and 
bewailed herself. 

But for little Jane, — she had no time 
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to bewail herself. She had all these peo- 
ple, in fact, on her hands, and that with 
very limited means to meet their necessi- 
ties. It was true they need not experi- 
ence actual want, — but there was her 
store to be managed so that it should be 
at once wholesome and varied, and the 
first thing to do was to take an account 
of stock. The autumn’s work had al- 
ready been well done. She had carried 
berries enough to market to let her pre- 
serve her quinces and damsons in sirups 
clear as sunshine, and make her tiny 
allowance of currant and blackberry 
wines, where were innocently simulated 
the flavors of rare vintages. Crook-neck- 
ed squashes decked the tall chimney- 
piece amid bunches of herbs and pearly 
She and Vivia had 


gathered the ripened apples themselves, 


strings of onions. 


and now goodly garlands of them hung 
from the attic-rafters, above the dried 
beans whose blossoms had so sweetened 
June, and above last year’s corn - bins. 
That corn the first passing neighbor 
should take to mill and exchange a por- 
tion of for cracked wheat; and as the 
flour-barrel still held out, they would be 
tolerably well off for cereals, little Jane 
thought. They had kept only one cow, 
and Tommy Low would attend to her 
for the sake of his suppers,— suppers at 
which Vivia must forego her water-cress- 
es now; but Janet had a bed of mush- 
rooms growing down-cellar, that, broiled 
and buttered, were, she fancied, quite 
The hens, of 
course, must be sacrificed, all but a doz- 
en of them ; for, as there was no fresh meat 


equal to venison -steaks. 


for them in winter, they would n’t lay, and 
would be only a dead weight, she said to 
herself, as, with her apron thrown over 
her neck, she stood watching them, finger 
on lip. However, that would give them 
ass 
Then 
there were the pigs to be killed on halves 


poultry all through the holidays. 


by a neighbor, as almost everything else 
out-doors had now to be done; and when 
that was accomplished, she found no time 
to call her soul her own while making 
her sausage and bacon and souse and 
brawn. Part of the pork would produce 
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salt fish, without which what farm-house 
would stand ?—and with old hucklebones, 
her potatoes and parsnips, those ruby 
beets and golden carrots, there was many 
a Julien soup to be had. 
bruis 


Jones’s- root, 
d and boiled, made a chocolate as 
good as Spanish. Instead of ginger, there 
were the wild caraway -seeds growing 
round the house. If she could only con- 
trive some sugar and some vanilla-beans, 

r 


she would be well satisfied to open her 


But 


weeks only one single copper cent and 


campaign. as there had been for 
two postage-stamps in the house, that 
seemed an impossibility. Hereupon an 
idea seized little Jane, and for several 
days she was busy in a mysterious rum- 
mage. Garrets and closets surrendered 
their hoards to her; files of old newspapers, 
old ledgers, old letter-backs, began to ac- 
cumulate in heaps,—everything but books, 
for Jane had a religious respect for their 
recondite lore; she cut the margins off 
the magazines, and she grew miserly of 


the very shreds ravelling under Vivia’s 


At leneth, one morning, after 


fingers. g, 
she had watched the windows unwearied- 
ly 4s a cat watches a mouse-hole, she hur- 
riedly exclaimed, — 

‘ There he is!” 

‘* Who ?” asked Mrs. Vennard as hur- 
riedly, with a dim idea that people in their 
State received visits from the sheriff. 

‘Our treasurer!” said little Jane. 

And, inde d, the red 
1] 


with yellow brooms and dazzling tin, the 


cart crowned 
delight of housewives in lone places, was 
winding along the road; and in a few 
moments little Jane accosted its driver, 
standing victorious in the midst of her 
bags and bundles and baskets. 
‘* How much were white rags ? ” 

‘ Twelve cents.” 

zaconic, through the urgencies of to- 
eco. ; 

‘What ?” 
‘ Twelve cents.” 
‘ And colored ?” 
‘ Wal, they were consider’ble.” 

And paper e 

Six cents. ’T used to be half a cent. 
Six cents now.” 


Ray. 


‘“‘ But the reason ?” breathlessly. 
*“* Reckoned ’t was the war ’s much as 
anything. 
One good thing out of Nazareth! Lit- 
tle Jane saw herself on the road to rich- 


” 


es, and immediately had thoughts of sell- 
ing the whole household-equipment for 
rags. She displayed her commodities. 
** Did he pay in money ?” 

* Did n’t like to; but then he did.” 

‘“‘ Fine day, to-day.” 

“ Wal, ’t was.” 

And when the reluctant tinman went 
on his way again, she returned to spread 
the fabulous result before her mother. 
There were sugars and spices and what- 
not. And though—woe worth the day !— 
she found that the sum yielded only half 
what once it would, still, by drinking her 
own tea in its acritude, they would do 
admirably ; for tea even little Jane re- 
quired as her tonic, and without it felt 
like nothing but a mollusk. 

All this was very well, so far as it 
went; but the thrifty housekeeper soon 
found that it went no way at all. Those 
for whom she made her efforts wanted 


none of their results. She would have 


given all she had in the world to help 
these suffering beings ; but her little cook- 


ing and concocting were all that she could 
do, and those they disregarded utterly. 
When in the dull forenoon she would 
have enlivened Vivia with her precious 
elderberry-wine, that a connoisseur must 
taste twice before telling from purplest 
Port, and Vivia only wet her lips at it, 
or when she carried Ray a roasted apple, 
its burnished sides bursting with juice 
and clotted with cream, and the boy 
glanced at it and never saw it, little 
Jane felt ready to cry; and she set to 
bethinking herself seriously if there were 
nothing else to be done. 

One day, it was the day before Christ- 
mas, Jane took up to Ray’s room one of 
her trifles, a whip, whose suave and frothy 
nothingness was piled over the sweet 
plum-pulp at bottom. Ray lay on the 
outside of the bed, with his thick poncho 
over him; he looked at her and at her 
tray, played with the teaspoon a mo- 
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ment, then rolled upon his side and shut 
his eyes. Little Jane took a half-dozen 
steps about the room, reached the door, 


hesitated, and 


came back. 
said she, under her breath and 
with tears in her voice, “I wish you 


would n’t do so. You don’t know how it 


makes me feel. I can’t do anything for 
you but bring whips and custards; and 
you won't touch those.” 

Ray turned and looked up at her. 

“ Do you care, Janet ?” said he; and, 
rising on one arm, he lifted the glass, and 
finished its delicate sweetmeat with a 
gust. 


But as he 
Jane took heart of 


threw 


grace once more. 


“ Ray, dear,” said she, “‘ I don’t think 
it’s right for you 


the cold. 


; to stay here alone in 
Won’t you come down where 
it’s warm? It’s so much more cheer- 
ful by the fir 

*“T don’t 
Ray. 

Janet looked at the door, then summon- 


] 


ed her forces, and, holdi | 


’ 
veC- 
post with both hands, said, — 

“ Ray, if God 


He never meat 


sent 


You are repulsing 

are straightening yourself again 
You are like a log on His hand 
Dear 


you never W 


you bend beneath it ? 
need comfort, but 


till you take up your life and your d 


among us.” 
said Ray, 


limb. 


again, and come down 
“ What 


hoarsely, | f 


looking along his footless 
“The sooner my life ends, oh, the bet- 
ter! I want no comfort!” 
But little Jane 
Christmas day dawned clear and keen ; 


the sky was full of its bluest sparkle, and, 


had gone. 


wheresoever it mounted and stretched 
over snowy fields, seemed to hold nothing 


but gladness. 


5 


Vivia had wrapped her- 
self in her cloak, and walked two miles 
to an early church-service, so if by any 
accord of worship she might put her heart 
in tune with the universe. She had been 
at home a half-hour already, and sat in 


her old nook with some idle work be- 
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A broad blaze roll- 


ed its rosy volumes up the chimney, and 


tween her fingers. 


threw its reflections on the shining shelves 
and into the great tin-kitchen, that, plant- 
ed firmly, held up to the heat the very 
bird that had moved so majestically over 
the spring meadow, and which Mrs. Ven- 
nard was at present basting with such as- 
siduit) , that, if ever the knife should pene- 
trate the crisp depth of envelope, it would 
certainly find the inclosure unscathed by 
fire. Little Jane 


raisins into some 


was stirring enormous 
wonderful batter of a 
pudding, — for she 


when 


remembered the time 
somebody used to pick out all his 
plums and leave the rest, and she meant, 


t 


hat, so far as her skill and her resources 


would vo, the! should be batement 
And if, after 


all, everybody disdained the 


f no a 
of Christmas cheer 
be unteous 
affair, why it could go to Tommy Low’s 
' 


movner, wii 


} 


Bt Be 
aisaain it. 


» would not by any means 
Eve 


( l an anxious ear ior 


ry now and then she turn- 


any movement in 


the col 


uut there was only 


silence. 

Suddenly Vivia started. A door had 
swung to, a strange sharp sound echded 
on the staircase, the kit hen-door opt ned 

against 

| t to move, but stood 

hem. Vivia look- 
then rose quickly, 

d the room, and kissed him. Imme- 


Vennard 


the 


Crosse 


‘ly Mrs. made a 


led 
and placed him in her chair. Little Jane 
pushed aside the 


proceeded to mull 


Sherry, that his heart might 


commo- 


tion, while other him forward 


pudding hastily, and 


L- 
mock 


some of her 
be warmed 
within him; and the cat came rubbing 
against his crutch, as if she would make 
friends with it and take it into the fami- 
ly. Mrs. Vennard resumed her basting ; 
Vivia began talking to 


about her 


work 


him 
lh 


and about her walk, murmuring 


pleasantly in her clear, low tone,—Janet 


now and then putting in a word. Ray 
sat there, sipping his s} icy draught, and 
looking out with an unacquainted air at 
the stir to which his coming had lent some 


gladness. But his face was yet overcast 
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with the shadows of the grave. In vain 


Mrs. Vennard fu 


vain little Jane uttered any of her brisk, 


sed and fidgeted, in 


but sorry jesting, in vain Vivia’s gentle 
voice ;—it all touched Ray’s heart no 
other way than as the rain slips along a 
tombstone. Vivia folded her work and 
disappeared; she was going to light a 
fire in her parlor, where there had been 
none yet, and where by-and-by in the 
evening shadows she might play to Ray, 


charm 


iim, perhaps, to rest. Mrs. 


Vennard divined her purpose, and hur- 


ried after her to goin in the task. Ray 

hi lf alone in his corner; he 

In spite of all the weeks of 
I 


sudden chill 
his crutches, and stalked on 


seized him; he 


table where little Jane was 


omething to do. She broucht 
* and for a minute or two he 
then he was i 


y at his hands, a 


she was just 
a ly. She had the 
d innocent habit of making her- 


ry one’s equation. 
ly, when look- 


1 it was impossible for her 


inward 


leaving her 
him, “I think 
Vivia has for- 


an earnest 


n ling be fore 


who sinned 
<illed my brother.” 


s face fell forward on his hands 


And hi 


A . 
and wet them | 


with jets of scalding tears. 
Full of awe and mis ry, little Jane drop- 
ped upon her knees beside him, and, 
clasping his hands in hers, said to her- 
self some silent prayer. 

at placid-ending Christmas, 
after that first prayer, those first tears, 
after Vivia’s music at nightfall, Ray was 


another creature. He no longer shut 


himself up in his room, but was down 


f 
and about with little Jane at peep of 


Ray. 


day. Indeed, he had now a horror of 
being alone, following Janet from morn 
till eve, like a shadow, and stooping 
forward, when the dark began to gather, 
with great, silent tears rolling over his 
face, unless she came and took the crick- 
et at his foot, slipping her warm hand into 
his, and helping him to himself with the 
unspoken sympathy. But it was a hor- 
ror which nothing wholly lulled to sleep 
at last but Vivia’s singing. Every night, 
for an hour or more, Vivia wrought the 
music’s spell about him, while he lay back 
in his chair, and little Jane retreated 
across the hearth, not daring to intrude 
were seldom 


on such a season. They 


purely sad things that she played: some- 
times the melody murmured its canta- 
brook 
moonbeams bent, flowing along the low- 
] 


king 


into which 


a summer 
land, brea only in sprays of tune, 
and seeming to paint in its bosom the 
sleeping shadows of the fair field-flowers ; 
and if ever the gentle st 


and found ] 


iin lost its way, 
itself wandering among the 
massive chords, the profound melancholy, 
the blind groping of any Fifth Symphony 
answered 


or pier ing Stabat Mater, she 


it, singing Elijah’s hymn of rest; and 


as she sang, there grew il “rr voice a 
a sweetness, that satisfied the 
When the bell 
village through the 


little 


nine o'¢ lock 


crystal clearness, 


Jane would lightly nudge her mother 


and steal away to bed; and in the rud- 
‘e the 


dy twilight of the falling fi two 


talked softly, tall but never of 


that dark thing lying most deeply in the 
Perhaps 


wound should be only 


heart of either. by-and-by, 


when the thrilling 
a scar, if ever that time should come, the 
one would be able to speak, the other to 
hear. 

Week after week, now, Ray began to 
occupy himself about the house more and 
more, resuming in succession odd little 
jobs that during all this time had remain- 
ed unfinished as on the day he went. He 
seemed desirous of taking up the days 


exactly as he had left them, of bridging 


over this gap and chasm, of ignoring the 
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fatal summer. Something so dreadful 
had fallen into his life that it could not 
assimilate itself with the tissues of daily 
existence. The work must be slow that 
would volatilize such a black body of 
horror till it leavened all the being into 
power and grace undreamed of before. 
But little Jane did not philosophize upon 
what she was so glad to see; she hailed 
every sign of outside interest as a symp- 
tom of returning health, and gave him 
a thousand occasions. Yesterday there 
were baskets to braid, and to-day he must 
initiate her in the complications of a doz- 
en difficult sailor’s-knots that he knew, 
and to-morrow thére would be woodchuck- 
traps to make and show her how to set. 
For Janet’s chief vexation had overtaken 
her in the absence of fresh eggs for break- 
fast, an absence that would be enduring, 
unless the small game of the forest could 
be lured into her snares and parcelled 
among the apathetic hens. Many were 
the recipes and the consultations on the 
subject, till at last Ray wrote out for 
her, in black-letter, a notice to be pin- 
ned up in the sight of every delinquent: 
” Whether it 


were the frozen rabbit-meat flung among 


* Twelve etgs, or death ! 


them the day before, or whether it were 
the timely warning, there is no one to 
tell; but the next morning twelve eggs 
lay in the various hiding-places, which 
Mrs. Vennard declared to be as good 
eggs as ever were laid, and custards and 
cookies renewed their reign. Here, sud- 
denly, Ray remembered the purse in his 
haversack, containing all his uncounted 
pay. It was a weary while that he stayed 
alone in the cold, leaning over it as if he 
stared at the thirty pieces of silver, a 
faint sickness seized him, then hurriedly 
sweeping it up, ‘with a red spot burning 
cruelly into either cheek, he brought it 
down, and emptied it in little Jane’s lap, 
though he would rather have seen it 
But, after a 
moment’s thought, the astonished recipi- 


ground to impalpable dust. 


ent kept it for a use of her own. 
ly, one night, Ray proposed to instruct 
Janet in some particular branch of his 
general ignorance; and after those fire- 


Final- | 
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light-recitations, little Jane forgot to move 
her seat away, and her hand was kept in 
his through all the hour of Vivia’s slow - 
enchantment. 

So the cold weather wore away, and 
spring stole into the scene like a surprise, 
finding Vivia as the winter found her,— 
but Ray still undergoing volcanic chan- 
ges, now passionless lulls and now rages 
and spasms of grief: gradually out of 
them all he gathered his strength abou 
him. 

It was once more a morning of early 
June, sufrise was blusking over the mead- 
ows, and the gossamers of hoar dew lay 
in spidery veils of woven light and melt- 
beams. From her 


ed under the rosy 


window one heard Vivia singing, and 
the strain stole down like the breath of 
the heavy honeysuckles that trellised her 
pane : — 


‘No more for me the eager day 


Breaks its bright prison-bars; 


» sunshine Thou hast stripped away, 

But bared the eternal stars. 

‘ Though in the cloud the wild bird sings, 
His song fall 

Alone sy heaven rings, — 


But, Lord, alone with Thee! ”’ 


not for me, 


while r 


One well could know, in listening to 
the liquid melody of those clear tones, 
that love and sorrow had transfused her 
life at last to woof and warp of inner- 
most joy that death itself could neither 
tarnish nor obscure. In a few moments 
she came down and joined Ray, where 
he stood upon the door-stone, with one 
arm resting over the shoulder of little 
Jane, and watched with him the antics 
of a youth who postured before them. 
It was some old acquaintance of Ray’s, 
returned from the war; and as if he would 
demonstrate how wonderfully martial ex- 
ercise supples joint and sinew, he was 
leaping in the air, turning his heel where 
his toe should be, hanging his foot on his 
arm and throwing it over his shoulder in 
a necklace, skipping and prancing on the 
grass like a veritable saltinbanco. Ray 
looked grimly on and inspected the evo- 
lutions; then there was long process of 
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question and answer and asseveration, 
and, when the youth departed, little Jane 
had announced with authority that Ray 
should throw away his crutch and stand 
on two feet of his own again. 

“* What a gay fellow he is!” said Ray, 
drawing a breath of relief. 
all alike, dancing on graves. 


“ They ’re 
To be an 
old Téméraire decked out in signal-flags 
after thunderous work well done, and 
settling down, is one thing. But we, — 
to-day, when one would think every wom- 
an in the land should wear the sack- 
cloth and ashes of mourning, we break 
into a splendor of apparel that defies 
the butterflies and boughs of the dying 
year.” 

‘‘ Two striking examples before you,” 
said little Jane, with a laugh, as she look- 
ed at her old print and at Vivia’s gray 


gown. 


I saw 
the ladies in the village yesterday,—they 


“T was n’t thinking of you. 


were pied and parded.” 

‘¢ Children,” said Mrs. Vennard from 
within, “I’ve taken up the coffee now. 
I sha’n’t wait a minute-longer. Vivia, I 
‘ll beat an egg into yours.” 

But the children had wandered down 
to the lake-shore, oblivious of her cry, 
and were standing on the rock watch- 
ing their images glassed below and ever 
freshly shattered with rippling undula- 
tions. A wherry chained beside them 
Vivia rocked lightly with her foot. 
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“ You and little Jane will set me down 
by-and-by ?” she asked. ‘“’T will be so 
much pleasanter than the coach.” 

“ And, Vivia dear, you will go, then ?” 
exclaimed little Jane, with tearful eyes. 
* You will certainly go?” 

“ Yes,” said Vivia, looking out and far 
away, “ I shall go to do that ” —— 

‘* Which no one can ever do for you,” 
said Ray, with a shudder. 

“ Which some woman will praise Heav- 
en for.” 

‘** God bless you, Vivia!” cried little 
Jane. 

“He has 


Vivia, softly. 


already blessed me,” said 


Janet nestled nearer to Ray’s side, as 
they stood. There was a tremor of glad- 
ness through all the dew of her glance. 
Ray looked down at her for a moment, 
and his hard brow softened, in his eyes 
hung a light like the reflection of a star 
in a breaking wave. 
said he. 
‘*‘ Some day I shall be a man again. I 


‘“‘He has blessed me, too,” 


have thrown away my crutch, Vivia, — 
for all my life I am going to have this 
little shoulder to lean upon.” 

And over his sombre face a smile crept 
and deepened, like the yellow ray, that, 
after a long, dark day of driving rain, sud- 
denly gilds the tree-tops and brims the 
sky; and though, when it went, the 
gloom shut drearily down again, still it 
bore the promise of fair day to-morrow. 
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PAPERS. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CROWFIELD 


THE RAVAGES 


** My dear, it ’s so cheap = 

These words were spoken by my wife, 
as she sat gracefully on a roll of Brussels 
carpet which was spread out in flowery 
lengths on the floor of Messrs. Ketchem 
& Co. 

“It’s so cheap . 

Milton says that the love of praise 
is the last infirmity of noble minds. I 
think he had not rightly considered the 
subject. I believe that last infirmity is 
the love of getting things cheap! Under- 
stand me, now. I don’t mean the love 
of getting cheap things, by which one un- 
derstands showy, trashy, ill-made, spuri- 
ous articles, bearing certain apparent re- 
semblances to better things. All really 
sensible people are quite superior to that 
sort of cheapness. But those fortunate 
accidents which put within the power of 
a man things really good and valuable 
for half or a third of their value what 


] 


mortal virtue and resolution can with- 


stand? My friend Brown has a genuine 
Murillo, the joy of his heart and the light 
of his eyes, but he never fails to tell you, 
as its crowning merit, how he bought it 
in South America for just nothing, — how 
it hung smoky and deserted in the back 
of a counting-room, and was thrown in 
as a makeweight to bind a bargain, 
and, upon being cleaned, turned out a 
genuine Murillo; and then he takes out 
his cigar, and calls your attention to the 
points in it; he adjusts the curtain to let 
the sunlight fall just in the right spot; 
he takes you to this and the other point 
of view; and all this time you must con- 
fess, that, in your mind as well as his, the 
consideration that he got all this beauty 
for ten dollars adds lustre to the paint- 
ing. Brown has paintings there for which 
he paid his thousands, and, being well ad- 
vised, they are worth the thousands he 


OF 


A CARPET. 


paid ; but this ewe-lamb that he got for 
nothing always gives him a secret exalta- 
tion in his own eyes. He seems to have 
credited to himself personally merit to the 
amount of what he should have paid for 
the picture. Then there is Mrs. Croesus, 
at the party yesterday evening, expatiat- 
ing to my wife on the surprising cheap- 
ness of her point-lace set, —“‘ Got for just 
nothing at all, my dear!” and a circle of 
admiring listeners echoes the sound. “ Did 
I never 
heard of such a thing in my life”; and 


you ever hear anything like it ? 


away sails Mrs. Croesus as if she had a 
collar composed of all the cardinal vir- 
tues. In fact, she is buoyed up with a 
secret sense of merit, so that her satin 
slippers scarcely touch the carpet. Even 
I myself am fond of showing a first edi- 
tion of ‘* Paradise Lost,” for which I gave 
a shilling in a London book-stall, and stat- 
ing that I would not take a hundred dol- 
lars for it. Even I must confess there 
are points on which I am mortal. 

But all this while my wife sits on her 
roll of carpet, looking into my face for 
approbation, and Marianne and Jane 
are pouring into my ear a running-fire 
of‘ How sweet! How lovely! Just like 
that one of Mrs. Tweedleum’s !” 

“« And she gave two dollars and seven- 


ty-five cents a yard for hers, and this 


1s 


My wife here put her hand to her 
mouth, and pronounced the incredible 
sum in a whisper, with a species of sa- 
cred awe, common, as I have observed, 
to females in such interesting crises. In 
fact, Mr. Ketchem, standing smiling and 
amiable by, remarked to me that really 
he hoped Mrs. Crowfield would not name 
generally what she gave for the article, 
for positively it was so far below the usual 
rate of prices that he might give offence 
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to other customers ; but this was the very 
last of the pattern, and they were anx- 
ious to close off the old stock, and we had 
always traded with them, and he had a 
great respect for my wife’s father, who 
had always traded with their firm, and 
so, when there were any little bargains to 
be thrown in any one’s way, why, he nat- 
And here Mr. 


Ketchem bowed gracefully over the yard- 


urally, of course 


stick to my wife, and I consented. 
Yes, lI but 


think of myself at that moment, I always 


consented ; whenever I 
am reminded, in a small way, of Adam 
taking the apple; and my wife, seated on 
that roll of carpet, has more than once 
suggested to my mind the classic image 
of Pandora opening her unlucky box. In 
fact, from the moment I had blandly as- 
sented to Mr. Ketchem’s remarks, and 
said to my wife, with a gentle air of dig- 
nity, ‘* Well, my dear, since it suits you, I 
think you had better take it,” there came 
a load on my prophetic soul, which not all 
the fluttering and chattering of my de- 
lighted girls and the more placid compla- 
cency of my wife could entirely dissipate. 


1ow not what, of coming 


[ presaged, I 
] 


™ 
KI 
woe; and all I presaged came to pass. 


In order to know just what came to 
pass, I must give you a view of the house 
and home into which this carpet was in- 
troduced. 

My wife and I were somewhat advan- 
ced housekeepers, and our dwelling was 
first furnished by her father, in the old- 
fashioned jog-trot days, when furniture 
was made with a view to its lasting from 
Everything 


generation to generation. 
was strong and comfortable,—heavy ma- 
hogany, guiltless of the modern device of 
veneering, and hewed out with a square 
solidity which had not an idea of change. 
It was, so to speak, a sort of granite foun- 
dation of the household structure. Then, 
we commenced housekeeping with the 
full idea that our house was a thing to be 
lived in, and that furniture was made to 
be used. That most sensible of women, 
Mrs. Crowfield, agreed fully with me that 
in our house there was to be nothing too 
good for ourselves, — no rooms shut up 
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in holiday attire to be enjoyed by stran- 
gers for three or four days in the year, 
while we lived in holes and corners, — 
no best parlor from which we were to be 
excluded,—no best china which we were 
not to use, — no silver plate to be kept 
in the safe in the bank, and brought 


home only in case of a grand festival, 
while our daily meals were served with 
dingy Britannia. “Strike a broad, plain 
average,” I said to my wife ; “ have every- 
thing abundant, serviceable ; and give all 
our friends exactly what we have our- 
selves, no better and no worse” ;— and 
my wife smiled approval on my sentiment. 
My 
wife resembles one of those convex mir- 


Smile! she did more than smile. 


Every idea 
I threw out, plain and simple, she re- 
flected thousand 


little glitters and twinkles of her own; 


rors I have sometimes seen. 


back upon me in a 


she made my crude conceptions come 
back to me in such perfectly dazzling 
performances that I hardly recognized 
them. My mind warms up, when I think 
what a home that woman made of 


house from the very first day she moved 


our 
intoit. The great, large, airy parlor, with 
its ample bow-window, when she had ar- 
ranged it, seemed a perfect trap to catch 
sunbeams. ‘There was none of that dis- 
couraging trimness and newness that of- 
ten repel a man’s bachelor-friends after 
the first call, and make them feel, — 
“Oh, well, one cannot go in at Crow: 
field’s now, unless one is dressed; one 
might put them out.” The first thing our 
parlor said to any one was, that we were 
not people to be put out, that we were 
wide-spread, easy - going, and jolly folk. 
Even if Tom Brown brought in Ponto 
and his shooting-bag, there was nothing 
in that parlor to strike terror into man 
and dog; for it was written on the face 
of things, that everybody there was to do 
just as he or she pleased. There were 
my books and my writing-table spread 
out with all its miscellaneous confusion of 
papers on one side of the fireplace, and 
there were my wife’s great, ample sofa 
and work-table on the other; there I 
wrote my articles for the “ North Amer- 
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ican,” and there she turned and ripped 
and altered her dresses, and there lay 
crochet and knitting and embroidery 
side by side with a weekly basket of 
family-mending, and in neighborly con- 
tiguity with the last book of the season, 
which my wife turned over as she took 
her the 


And in the bow-window were canaries 


after-dinner lounge on sofa. 
always singing, and a great stand of 
plants always fresh and blooming, and 
ivy which grew and clambered and twin- 
Best of all, there 


was in our parlor that household altar, 


ed about the pictures. 


the blazing wood-fire, whose wholesome, 
hearty crackle is the truest household 
inspiration. I quite agree with one cele- 
brated American author who holds that 
an open fireplace is an altar of patriot- 
ism. Would our Revolutionary fathers 
have gone barefooted and bleeding over 
snows to defend air-tight stoves and cook- 
ing-ranges? I trow not. It was the 
memory of the great open kitchen-fire, 
with its back-log and fore-stick of cord- 
wood, its roaring, hilarious voice of in- 
vitation, its dancing tongues of flame, that 
called to them throuch the snows of that 
dreadful winter to keep up their cour- 
age, that made their hearts warm and 
bright with a thousand reflected memo- 
Our neighbors said that it was de- 


ries. gl 
lightful to sit by our fire, — but then, for 
their part, they could not afford it, wood 
was so ruinously dear, and all that. Most 
of these people could not, for the simple 
reason that they felt compelled, in order 
to maintain the family-dignity, to keep 
up a parlor with great pomp and cir- 
cumstance of upholstery, where they sat 
only on dress- occasions, and of course 
the wood-fire was out of the question. 
When children began to make their ap- 
pearance in our establishment, my wife, 
like a well-conducted housekeeper, had 
the best of nursery - arrangements, — a 
room all warmed, lighted, and ventilated, 
and abounding in every prope r resource 
of amusement to the rising race ; but it was 
astonishing to see how, notwithstanding 
this, the centripetal attraction drew every 
pair of little pattering feet to our parlor. 


[ January, 


“My dear, why don’t you take your 
blocks up-stairs ? ” 

“ T want to be where oo are,” said with 
a piteous under-lip, was generally a most 
convincing answer. 

Then the small people could not be 
disabused of the idea that certain chief 
treasures of their own would be safer 
under papa’s writing-table or mamma’s 
sofa than in the safest closet of their own 
domains. My writing-table was dock- 
yard for Arthur’s new ship, and stable 
for little Tom’s pepper-and-salt-colored 
pony, and carriage-house for Charley’s 
new wagon, while whole armies of pa- 
per dolls kept house in the recess behind 
mamma’s sofa. 

And then, in due time, came the tribe 
of pets who followed the little ones and 
rejoiced in the blaze of the firelight. 
The boys had a splendid Newfoundland, 
which, knowing our weakness, we warn- 
ed them with awful gravity was never 
to be a parlor-dog ; but, somehow, what 
with little beggings and pleadings on the 
part of Arthur and Tom, and the piteous 
melancholy with which Rover would look 
through the window-panes, when shut out 
from the blazing warmth into the dark, 
cold veranda, it at last came to pass 
that Rover gained a regular corner at 
the hearth, a regular status in every 
family-convocation. And then came a 
little black-and-tan English terrier for 
the girls; 


established himself on the corner of my 


and then a fleecy poodle, who 


wife’s sofa; and for each of these some 
little voices pleaded, and some little 
heart would be so near broken at any 
slight, that my wife and I resigned our- 
selves to live in menagerie, the more so 
as we were obliged to confess a lurking 
weakness towards these four-footed chil- 
dren ourselves. 

So we grew and flourished together, 
—children, dogs, birds, flowers, and all ; 
and although my wife often, in paroxysms 
of housewifeliness to which the best of 
women are subject, would declare that 
we never were fit to be seen, yet I com- 
forted her with the reflection that there 
were few people whose friends seemed to 
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consider them better worth seeing, judg- 
ing by the stream of visitors and loun- 
gers which was always setting towards 
our parlor. People seemed to find it 
good to be there ; they said it was some- 
how home-like and pleasant, and that 
there was a kind of charm about it that 
made it easy to talk and easy to live; and 
as my girls and boys grew up, there seem- 
ed always to be some merry doing or oth- 
er going on there. Arty and Tom brought 
home their college friends, who straight- 
way took root there and seemed to fancy 
We had no re- 


ception-rooms apart, where the girls were 


themselves a part of us. 


to receive young gentlemen; all the court- 
ing and flirting that were to be done had 
for their arena the ample variety of sur- 
face presented by our parlor, which, with 
sofas and screens and lounges and reces- 
ses and writing- and work-tables dispos- 
ed here and there, and the genuine Jais- 
ser aller of the whole menage, seemed, 
on the whole, to have offered ample ad- 
vantages enough; for, at the time I write 
of, two daughters were already establish- 
ed in marriage, and a third engaged, 
while my youngest was busy, as yet, in 


little domestic ballet of 


. . : 
pe riorming that 
t 


he cat with the 


mouse, in the case of 
a most submissive youth of the neighbor- 
hood. 

All this time our parlor-furniture, though 
of that granitic formation I have indicat- 
ed, began to show marks of that decay to 
which things sublunary are liable. I can- 
not say that I dislike this look in a room. 
Take a fine, ample, hospitable apartment, 
where all things, freely and generously 
used, softly and indefinably grow old to- 
gether, there is a sort of mellow tone and 
What 


if the seams of the great inviting arm- 


keeping which pleases my eye. 


chair, where so many friends have sat 
What, in 


fact, if some easy couch has an undenia- 


and lounged, do grow white ? 


ble hole worn in its friendly cover? I 
regard with tenderness even these mor- 
tal weaknesses of these servants and wit- 
nesses of our good times and social fel- 
No vulgar touch wore 


lowship. them ; 


they may be called, rather, the marks 
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and indentations which the glittering in 
and out of the tide of social happiness 
has worn in the rocks of our strand. I 
would no more disturb the gradual toning- 
down and aging of a well-used set of 
furniture by smart improvements than [ 
would have a modern dauber paint in 
emendations in a fine old picture. 

So we men reason; but women do not 
always think as we do. There is a viru- 
lent demon of housekeeping, not wholly 
cast out in the best of them, and which 
often breaks out in unguarded moments. 
In fact, Miss Marianne, being on the look- 
out for furniture wherewith to begin a 
new establishment, and Jane, who had 
accompanied her in her peregrinations, 
had more than once thrown out little dis- 
paraging remarks on the time-worn ap- 
pearance of our establishment, suggesting 
comparison with those of more modern- 
furnished rooms. 

“ It is positively scandalous, the wayour 
furniture looks,” I one day heard her de- 
claring to her mother ; “ and this old rag 
of a carpet!” 

My feelings wereshurt, not the less so 
that I knew that the large cloth which 
covered the middle of the floor, and which 
the women call a bocking, had been 
bought and nailed down there, after a 
solemn family-counsel, as the best means 
of concealing the too evident darns which 
years of good cheer had made needful 
in our stanch old household friend, the 
three-ply carpet, made in those days when 
to be a three-ply was a pledge of contin- 
uance and service. 

Well, it was a joyous and bustling day, 
when, after one of those domestic whirl- 
winds which the women are fond of de- 
nominating house-cleaning, the new Brus- 
sels carpet was at length brought in and 
nailed. down, and its beauty praised from 
mouth to mouth. Our old friends call- 
ed in and admired, and all seemed to be 
well, except that I had that light and del- 
icate presage of changes to come which 
indefinitely brooded over me. 

The first premonitory symptom was the 
look of apprehensive suspicion with which 
the female senate regarded the genial 
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sunbeams that had always glorified our 
bow-window. 

This ought to 
blinds,” 8 uid M irianne, W 


fident decision of youth; 


house have inside 


ith all the con- 


“this carpet 
| 


will be ruined, if the sun is allowed to 


— Ro. © 
come in Uke that. 

“And that dirty little 
lly } } 


\ nung in 


Jane: “he alway 
] 


attering his 
ut some w 


to me 


» old ¢ arpet ; but 


} 


Kept . 


nice.’ 


ground for the 
for many 


1d showed 


ae 
ewhich 


none are 
iat have on 
innovati 


1 1" 
, Lhe divin 


umes 
Hy nce 
xdges in the bosoms of 


l h yu 


ther the 


ful spring l 
, may dri 


= 
npilant es 
spired woman h 


is Goran 


ry mortal hours, may be torn from us ? 


Ile who has been allowed to keep a pair 
of p t slippers in a con ealed corner, 
and by the fireside indulged with a chair 
which he might, ad libitum, fill with all 

of pan phlets and miscellaneous lit- 
erature, suddenly finds himself reformed 
out of knowledge, his pamphlets tucked 


away into pigeon-holes and corners, and 


[ January, 
his slippers put in their place in the hall, 
sinuation about 
} 
h 


with, perhaps, a brisk i 
the shox king dust and disorder that 


men 


fact was, that the very first ni; 
» advent of the new carpet I 
dream. 


a prophetic 


Among our treast 


Eng 


of art was a little etching, by an 


artist-friend, the subject of which was the 


‘rape a teprigge 
gambols of the household fairies in a ba- 


ronial library after the household were 


in bed. The little pes ple are represent- 
| 
ed in every attitt nent. 
Some 
k down from its top as from a d 
Blanc ; 
! 


ioOWs;, some § 


. 
escalade the g 


at arm-chair, and 


some climb about th 
ale the shaft of tl 
while some, forming in magi 


fe stively on the yet he Tiny 


One 
iis 


il quaintly on the top of the 


inkstand, and holds colloquy with another 


troops promenade the writing-table 


pere hes hims« 


who sits cross-legged on a paper-weight, 
»a companion looks down on_them 
: top of the sand-1 
ingenious little device, and gave me 
idea which I often expressed to my wife, 
that much of the peculiar feeling of securi- 
yosure, and enjoyment which 
s « f some rt 


ms 


ted 


i 


unsuspe 


that 


] carpet, 


rs had gone t 


is wro 


ng for they 
fus ing and 


chattering with each 

r, as if preparatory to a ceneral move- 
I i ’ 

In the re 


I observed a tribe of them standing with 


ment. sion of the bow-window 


tiny valises and carpet-bags in their 


hands, as though about to depart on a 


journey. On my writing-table another 
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set stood around my inkstand and pen- 
rack, who, pointing to those on the floor, 
seemed lebate some question among 
themsel 


ed to be 


ile others of them appear- 
Mi 
colle 


ing and packing away in 
tiny trunks certain fairy treasures, pre- 


When 


social hearth, at my wife’s 


paratory to a general departure. 
I look« a at the 
sofa and work-basket, I saw similar ap- 
pearances of dissatisfaction and confusion. 
that the 


were discu ¢ the 


It was evic household fairies 


ient 
question of a general 
yus removal. I groaned in 


} 


id, stretching out my hand, began 


spirit, ar 


a conciliatory address, when whisk went 
the whole scene from before my eyes, and 
I awaked to behold the form of my wife 
were ill or had had the 


I told her 


d we laughed at it together. 


asking me if I 
nightmare that I groaned so. 
my dream, a 

“Wen 
tle,” 


give way to the girls a lit- 
‘It is natural, you know, 
3 


wish us to appear a lit- 
‘he fact is, our 
idated ; 


ars we have lived in it with- 


parlor think 


how many ye 


out rticle of new furniture.” 
l furniture,” I remarked, in 
of my soul. “I} 
thing new 

My wife ar 


cording to approved print iples of 
ht. She sympathize 1 


time, it 


W red me disc reetly, ac- 


diplo- 


was not 
we should 

over and arm- 

yuld certainly be no harm 
m to the upholsterer’s to 
1; she did n’t much mind, 
moving her plants to the 
m, and the bird would do 
he kitchen: I had often 
for singing vociferous- 


} } 
ling aloud. 


ad 
sofa went to the upholster 
’ 1 
rer was struck 
unfash- 


sy, antiquated, 
ance, that he felt bound 


ional 
to make ife and 


sitively, it would be bet- 


presentations to my w 
daughters: p 
ter for them to get a new one, of a tempt- 


ing pattern, which he showed them, than 
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With 


. 3 1 . +4 
a stitch or so here and there it might do 


to try to do anything with that. 


for a basement dining-room ; but, for a 
parlor, he gave it as his disinterested 
opinion, — he must say, if the case were 
his own, he should get, etc., ete. In 
short, we had a new sofa and new chairs, 
and the plants and the birds were ban- 
ished, and some dark green blinds were 
put up to exclude the sun from the par- 
lor, and the blessed luminary was allow- 
ed there only at rare intervals when my 
wife and daughters were out shopping, 
and I acted out my uncivilized male in- 
stincts by pulling up every shade and viv- 
ifying the apartment as in days of old. 
But this was not the worst of it. The 
new furniture and new carpet formed an 


I believe 


in my heart that for every little house- 


opposition party in the room. 


hold fairy that went out with the dea 


old things there came in a tribe 
the 


These little wretches were always twitch- 


contented brownies with 


ing at the gowns of my wife and daugh- 
ters, jogging their elbows, and suggesting 
odious comparisons between the smart 
new articles and what remained of the old 
ones. They disy ged my writing-table 
in the corner; they disparaged the old- 


fashioned lounge in the other corner, 


which had been the maternal throne for 
years; they disparaged the work-table, 
bas] with constant 


sugges- 
would 


] 


nere 


tions of how such things as these 
. 

parlors w 

hioned furniture of the same sort 


sg ‘ 
look in certain well-kept 


new-fa 


lave any parlor,” said Jane, 

‘** Our parlor has always been 

‘abin,—library, study, nurs- 

ery, greenhouse, all combined. We nev- 
er have had thi ike other people.” 

“ Yes, and this open fire makes such a 
dust ; and this carpet is one that shows 
every speck of dust ; it keeps one always 
on the watch.” 

“T wonder w papa had a 


I’m sure I should think 


) never 
study to himself; 
he would like it better than sitting here 
among us all. Now there ’s the great 


south-room off the dining-room; if he 
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would only move his things there, and 
have his open fire, we could then close 
up the fireplace, and put lounges in the 
her 
things in the nursery,— and then we 


recesses, and mamma could have 


should have a parlor fit to be seen.” 

I overheard all this, though I pretend- 
ed not to, — the little busy chits suppos- 
ing me entirely buried in the recesses of 
a German book over which I was poring. 

There are certain crises in a man’s life 
when the female element in his house- 
hold asserts itself in dominant forms that 
seem to threaten to overwhelm him. 
The fair creatures, who in most matters 
have depended on his judgment, evident- 
ly look upon him at these seasons as only 
a forlorn, incapable male creature, to be 
cajol d and flattered and persuaded out 
his native blindness and absurdity into 
the fairy-land of their wishes. 

“ Of eourse, said the busy 


understand 


mamma,” 


voices, “men can’t such 


things. What can men know of house- 
keeping, and how things ought to look ? 
Papa never goes into company ; he don’t 
know and don’t care 


how the world is 


doing, and don’t see that nobody now is 
living as we do.” 
“ Aha, my 


there ?” I thought; 


little mistresses, are you 
and I mentally re- 
solved on opposing a great force of what 
our politicians call backbone to this pret- 
ty domestic conspiracy. 

** When you get my writing-table out 
of this corner, my pretty dears, I’d thank 
you to let me know it.” 

Thus spake I in my blindness, fool that 
I was. Jupiter might as soon keep awake, 
when Juno came in best bib and tucker, 
and with the cestus of Venus, to get him 
Poor Slender well 


hope to get the better of pretty Mistress 


to sleep. might as 
Anne: Page, as one of us clumsy-footed 
men might endeavor to escape from the 
tangled labyrinth of female wiles. 

In short, in less than a year it was all 
done, without any quarrel, any noise, 
any violence, — done, I scarce knew when 
or how, but with the utmost deference to 
my wishes, the most amiable hopes that I 
would not put myself out, the most sin- 
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cere protestations, that, if I liked it bet- 
ter as it was, my goddesses would give 
fact, I 
myself, constrained thereto 


up and acquiesce. In 
to do it of 
by what the Emperor Napoleon has so 


seemed 


happily called the logic of events, — that 
old, well-known logic by which the man 
who has once said A must say B, and he 
who has said B must say the whole alpha- 
bet. In a year, we had a parlor with two 
lounges in decorous recesses, a fashion- 
able sofa, and six chairs and a looking- 
glass, and a grate always shut up, and a 
hole in the floor which kept the parlor 
warm, and great, heavy curtains that 
kept out all the light that was not al- 
ready excluded by the green shades. 
It was as proper and orderly a parlor as 
those of our most fashionable neighbors ; 
and when our friends called, we took them 
stumbling into its darkened solitude, and 
opened a faint crack in one of the window- 
shades, and came down in our best clothes, 
Our old 
friends rebelled at this, and asked what 


and talked with them there. 


they had done to be treated so, and com- 
plained so bitterly that gradually we let 
them into the 


’ 
eat south-room which I had taken for 


secret that there was a 
gr 
my study, where we all sat, where the 
old carpet was down, where the sun shone 
in at the great window, where my wife’s 
plants flourished and the canary -bird 
sang, and my wife had her sofa in the 
corner, and the old brass andirons glis- 
tened and the wood-fire crackled, — in 
short, a room to which all the household 
fairies had emigrated. 

When they once had found that out, it 
was difficult to get any of them to sit in 
our parlor. I had purposely christened 
the new room my study, that I might 
stand on my rights as master of ceremo- 
nies there, though I opened wide arms of 
welcome to any who chose to come. So, 
then, it would often come to pass, that, 
when we were sitting round the fire in my 
study of an evening, the girls would say,— 

“ Come, what do we always stay here 
for ? 


9” 


lor ? 


Why don’t we ever sit in the par- 


And then there would be manifested 
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among guests and family-friends a gen- 
eral unwillingness to move. 
would Arthur 


“ Oh, hang it, girls!” 
;: “the parlor is well enough, all right ; 


let it stay as it is, and let a fellow stay 


where he can do as he pleases and feels 
at home”; and to this view of the matter 
would respond divers of the nice young 
bachelors who were Arthur’s and Tom’s 
sworn friends. 


“) 
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our parlor now. It was a cold, correct, 
accomplished fact; the household fairies 
had left it, 
a room, nobody ever feels at home in 


and when the fairies leave 


it. No pictures, curtains, no wealth of 
mirrors, no elegance of lounges, can in 
the least make up for their absence. 
They are a capricious little set ; there 
are rooms where they will not stay, and 
rooms where they will ; but no one can 
ever have a good time without them. 


In fact, nobody wanted to stay in 


THREE CANTOS OF DANTE’S “ PARADISO.” 


CANTO XXIII. 


EVEN as a bird, ’mid the beloved leaves, 
Quiet upon the nest of her sweet brood 
Throughout the night, that hideth all things from us, 
Who, that she may behold their longed-for looks 
And find the nourishment wherewith to feed them, 
In which, to her, grave labors grateful are, 
Anticipates the time on open spray 
And with an ardent longing waits the sun, 
Gazing intent, as soon as breaks the dawn : 
Even thus my Lady standing was, erect 
And vigilant, turned round towards the zone 
Underneath which the sun displays least haste ; 
So that beholding her distraught and eager, 
Such I became as he is, who desiring 
For something yearns, and hoping is appeased. 
But brief the space from one When to the other ; 
From my awaiting, say I, to the seeing 
The welkin grow resplendent more and more. 
And Beatrice exclaimed; “* Behold the hosts 
Of the triumphant Christ, and all the fruit 
Harvested by the rolling of these spheres !” 
It seemed to me her face was all on flame ; 
And eyes she had so full of ecstasy 
That I must needs pass on without describing. 
As when in nights serene of the full moon 
Smiles Trivia among the nymphs eternal 
Who paint the heaven through all its hollow cope, 
Saw I, above the myriads of lamps, 
A sun that one and all of them enkindled, 
E’en as our own does the supernal stars. 
And through the living light transparent shone 
The lucent substance so intensely clear 
Into my sight, that I could not sustain it. 


Dante is with Beatrice in 
the eighth circle, that of the 
fixed stars. St gazing 
upwards, watchir for the 
descent of the Triumph of 
Christ. 


Under the meridian, or 
at noon, the shadows being 
shorter move slower, and 
therefore the sun seems less 
in, haste. 


By the beneficent influen- 
ces of the stars. ° 


The old belief that the 
stars were fed by the light 
of the sun. So Milton, — 
» their fountain, 
oth Ars 
Repair, and in their goldea 
urns draw light.” 

Here the stars are souls, 
the sun is Christ. 
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O Beatrice, my gentle guide and dear! 
She said to me: “ That which o’ermasters thee 
A virtue is which no one can resist. 
There are the wisdom and omnipotence 
That oped the thoroughfares ’twixt heaven and earth, 
For which there erst had been so long a yearning.” 
As fire from out a cloud itself discharges, 
Dilating so it finds not room therein, 
And down, against its nature, falls to earth, 
Sc 


» did my mind, among those aliments 
Becoming larger, issue from itself, 

And what became of it cannot remember. 
“ Open thine eyes, and look at what I am: 

Thou hast bekeld such things, that strong enough 
Hast thou become to tolerate my smile.” 


I was as one who still retains the ft eling 
Of a fo 


Beatrice speaks 


gotten dream, and who endeavors 


In vain to bring it back into his mind, 
When I this invitation heard, deserving 
Of so much gratitude, it never fades 

Out of the book that chronicles the past. 
If at this moment sounded all the tongues 
That Poly hy mnia and her sisters made The Muse of harmony and 
Most lubrical with their delicious milk, — 
To aid me, to a thousandth of the truth 
It would not reach, singing the holy smile, 
And how the holy aspect it illumed. 
And therefore, representing Paradise, 
The sacred poem must perforce leap over, 
Even as a man who finds his way cut off. 
ut whoso thinketh of the ponderous theme, 
And of the mortal shoulder that sustains it, 
Should blame it not, if under this it trembles. 
It is no passage for a lit 
This which goes cleaving the audacious prow, 
Nor for a pilot who would spare himself. 
“ Why does my face so much enamor thee, 
That to the rden fair thou turnest not, 
Which under the r uys of Christ is blossoming ? 


There is the rose in which the Word Divine 


> 4 ‘ 
Be ame incarna 


the Virgin Ma- 
_ di, Rosa mys- 
e; there the lilies are : are the Apos 
other saints 


By whose perfume the good way was selected.” 
Thus Beatrice ; and I, who to her counsels 

Was wholly ready, once again betook me 

Unto the battle of the feeble brows. 
As in a sunbeam, that unbroken passes The struggle between 


eyes and the light 


Through fractured cloud, ere now a meadow of flowers 
Mine eyes with shadow covered have beheld, 

So I beheld the multitudinous splendors 
Refulgent from above with burning rays, 


Beholding not the source of the effulgence. 
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O thou benignant power that so imprint’st them! 
Thou didst exalt thyself to give more scope 
There to the eyes, that were not strong enough. 

The name of that fair flower I e’er invoke 
Morning and evening utterly enthralled 
My soul to gaze upon the greater fire. 

And when in both mine eyes depicted were 
The glory and greatness of the living star 
Which conquers there, as here below it conquered, 

Athwart the heavens descended a bright sheen 
Formed in a circle like a coronal, 

And cinctured it, and whirled itself about it. 

Whatever melody most sweetly soundeth 
On earth, and to itself most draws the soul, 
Would seem a cloud that, rent asunder, thunders, 

‘Compared unto the sounding of that lyre 
Wherewith was crowned the sapphire beautiful, 
Which gives the clearest heaven its sapphire hue. 

“Tam Angelic Love, that circle round 


The joy sublime which breathes from out the bosom 


That was the hostelry of our Desire ; 

And I shall circle, Lady of Heaven, while 
Thou followest thy Son, and mak’st diviner 
The sphere supreme, because thou enterest 1t.” 

Thus did the circulated melody 
Seal itself up ; and all the other lights 
Were making resonant the name of Mary. 

The regal mantle of the volumes all 
Of that world, which most fervid is and living 
With breath of God and with his works and ways, 

Extended over us its inner curve, 

So very distant, that its outward show, 
There where I was, not yet appeared to me. 

Therefore mine eyes did not possess the power 

Of following the incoronated flame, 
Which had ascended near to its own seed. 

And as a little child, that towards its mother 
Extends its arms, when it the milk has taken, 
Through impulse kindled into outward flame, 

Each of those gleams of white did upward stretch 
So with its summit, that the deep affection 
They had for Mary was revealed to me. 

Thereafter they remained there in my sight, 
Regina celi singing with such sweetness, 

That ne’er from me has the delight departed. 


Oh, what exuberance is garnered up 


In those resplendent coffers, which had been 
For sowing here below good husbandmen ! 
There they enjoy and live upon the treasure 
Which was acquired while weeping in the exile 
Of Babylon, wherein the gold was left. 
VOL. XIII. 4 


© 


Christ reascends. that 
Dante’s dazzled eyes, too 
feeble to bear the light of 
his presence, may behold the 
splendors around him. 

The greater fire is the Vir 
gin Mary, greater than any 
of those remaining. She is 
the living star, surpassing in 
brightness all other souls in 
heaven, as she did here on 
earth: Stella Maris, Stelia 
Matutina. 


The Angel Gabriel, or 
Angelic Love. 


Sapphire is the color in 
which the old painters ar- 
rayed the Virgin. 


Christ, ‘‘ the desire of the 
nations.” 


The regal mantle of all the 
volumes, or rolling orbs, of 
the world is the crystalline 
heaven, or Primum Mobile, 
which infolds all the others 
like a mantle. 


The Virgin ascends to her 
Son. 


Easter hymn to the Vir- 
gin. 


Caring not for gold in the 
Babylonian exile of this life, 
they laid up treasures in the 
other. 
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There triumpheth beneath the exalted Son 
Of God and Mary, in his victory, 
Both with the ancient council and the new, 
He who doth keep the keys of such a glory. 


CANTO XXIV. 


“O company elegt to the great supper 
Of the Lamb glorified, who feedeth you 
So that forever full is your desire, 
If by the grace of God this man foretastes 
Of whatsoever falleth from your table, 
Or ever death prescribes to him the time, 
Direct your mind to his immense desire, 
And him somewhat bedew ; ye drinking are 
Forever from the fount whence comes his thought.” 
Thus Beatrice ; and those enraptured spirits 
Made themselves spheres around their steadfast poles, 
Flaming intensely in the guise of comets. 
And as the wheels in works of horologes 
Revolve so that the first to the beholder 
Motionless seems, and the last one to fly, 
So in like manner did those carols, dancing 
In different measure, by their affluence 
Make me esteem them either swift or slow. 
From that one which I noted of most beauty 
Beheld I issue forth a fire so happy 
That none it left there of a greater splendor ; 
And around Beatrice three several times 
It whirled itself with so divine a song, 
My fantasy repeats it not to me ; 
Therefore the pen skips, and I write it not, 
Since our imagination for such folds, 
Much more our speech, is of a tint too glaring. 
“ © holy sister mine, who us implorest 
With such devotion, by thine ardent love 
Thou dost unbind me from that beautiful sphere 
Thus, having stopped, the beatific fire 
Unto my Lady did direct its breath, 
Which spake in fashion as I here have said. 
And she: “ O light eterne of the great man 
To whom our Lord delivered up the keys 
He carried down of this miraculous joy, 
This one examine on points light and grave, 
As good beseemeth thee, about the Faith 


By means of which thou on the sea didst walk. 


If he loves well, and hopes well, and believes, 
Is hid not from thee; for thou hast thy sight 
Where everything beholds itself depicted. 
But since this kingdom has made citizens 
By means of the true Faith, to glorify it 
’T is well he have the chance to speak thereof.” 


[ January, 


St. Peter, keeper of the 
keys, with the holy men of 
the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. 


Beatrice speaks. 


Hunger and thirst after 
things divine. 


The grace of God. 


The carol was a dance as 
well as a song. 


St. Peter thrice encircles 
Beatrice, as the Angel Ga- 
briel did the Virgin Mary in 
the preceding canto. 


Too glaring for painting 
such delicate draperies of 
song 

St. Peter speaks to Bea- 
trice 


Fixed upon God, in whom 
are all things reflected. 
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As baccalaureate arms himself, and speaks not 
Until the master doth propose the question, 
To argue it, and not to terminate it, 
So did I arm myself with every reason, 
While she was speaking, that I might be ready 
For such a questioner and such profession. 
“‘ Speak on, good Christian; manifest thyself; St. Peter speaks to Dante 
Say, what is Faith?” Whereat I raised my brow 
Unto that light from which this was breathed forth. 
Then turned I round to Beatrice, and she 
Prompt signals made to me that I should pour 
The water forth from my internal fountain. 
“May grace, that suffers me to make confession,” 
segan I, “ to the great Centurion, The great Head of the 
Cause my conceptions all to be explicit !” anes 
And I continued : “ As the truthful pen, 
Father, of thy dear brother wrote of it, 
Who put with thee Rome into the good way, 
Faith is the substance of the things we hope for, 
And evidence of those that are not seen ; 
And this appears to me its quiddity.” In the Scholastic Philos- 
ophy, the essence of a thing, 
distinguishing it from ail 


If well thou understandest why he placed it other things, was called its 
Mi Se 2 fe quiddity: an answer to the 
With substances and then with evidences. question, Quid est ? 


Then heard I: “‘ Very rightly thou perceivest, 


And I thereafterward: “‘ The things profound, 
That here vouchsafe to me their outward show, 
Unto all eyes below are so concealed, 

That they exist there only in belief, 

Upon the which is founded the high hope, 
And therefore take the nature of a substance. 

And it behooveth us from this belief 

To reason without having other views, 
And hence it has the nature of evidence.” 

Then heard I: “If whatever is acquired 
Below as doctrine were thus understood, 

No sophist’s subtlety would there find place.” 
Thus was breathed forth from that enkindled love ; 
Then added: “ Thoroughly has been gone over 

Already of this coin the alloy and weight ; 

But tell me if thou hast it in thy purse ?” 

And I: “ Yes, both so shining and so round, 

That in its stamp there is no peradventure.” 

Thereafter issued from the light profound 
That there resplendent was: “This precious jewel, 

Upon the which is every virtue founded, 

Whence hadst thou it?” And I: “The large outpouring 
Of the Holy Spirit, which has been diffused 
Upon the ancient parchments and the new, The Old and New Testa- 

A syllogism is, which demonstrates it — 
With such acuteness, that, compared therewith, 
All demonstration seems to me obtuse.” 
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And then I heard: “ The ancient and the new 
Postulates, that to thee are so conclusive, 

Why dost thou take them for the word divine ?” 
And I: “ The proof, which shows the truth to me, 
Are the works subsequent, whereunto Nature 

Ne’er heated iron yet, nor anvil beat.” 

’T was answered me: “ Say, who assureth thee 
That those works ever were? the thing itself 
We wish to prove, nought else to thee affirms it.” 

‘“‘ Were the world to Christianity converted,” 
I said, “‘ withouten miracles, this one 
Is such, the rest are not its hundredth part ; 

For thou didst enter destitute and fasting 
Into the field to plant there the good plant, 
Which was a vine and has become a thorn !” 

This being finished, the high, holy Court 
tesounded through the spheres, “‘ One God we praise !” 
In melody that there above is chanted. 

And then that Baron, who from branch to branch, In the Middle Ages earthly 
Examining, had thus conducted me, pore ee ogy eg 
Till the remotest leaves we were approaching, cio speaks of Baron Messer 

Did recommence once more: “ The Grace that lords it teens, 
Over thy intellect thy mouth has opened, 

Up to this point, as it should’ opened be, 

So that I do approve what forth emerged ; 

But now thou must express what thou believest, 
And whence to thy belief it was presented.” 

“O holy father! O thou spirit, who seest 
What thou believedst, so that thou o’ercamest, 
Towards the sepulchre, more youthful feet,” 


> 


St John, xx 3-8. St. Johan 
Began I, “ thou dost wish me to declare ontehen. bet Bh Benes = 
Forthwith the manner of my prompt belief, first to enter it. 
And likewise thou the cause thereof demandest. 
And I respond: In one God I believe, 
Sole and eterne, who all the heaven doth move, 
Himself unmoved, with love and with desire ; 
And of such faith not only have I proofs 
Physical and metaphysical, but gives them 
Likewise the truth that from this place rains down 
Through Moses, through the Prophets and the Psalms, 
Through the Evangel, and through you, who wrote 
After the fiery Spirit sanctified you ; — ee 
In Persons three eterne believe I, and these Apostles after Pentecost. 
One essence I believe, so one and trine, 
They bear conjunction both with sunt and est. 
With the profound conjunction and divine, 
Which now I touch upon, doth stamp my mind 
Ofttimes the doctrine evangelical. 
This the beginning is, this is the spark 


Which afterwards dilates to vivid flame, 


And, like a star in heaven, is sparkling in me.” 
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Even as a lord, who hears what pleases him, 
His servant straight embraces, giving thanks 
For the good news, as_soon as he is silent ; 

So, giving me its benediction, singing, 

Three times encircled me, when I was silent, 
The apostolic light, at whose command 
I spoken had, in speaking I so pleased him. 


CANTO XXV. 


Ir e’er it happen that the Poem Sacred, 

To which both heaven and earth have set their hand 
Till it hath made me meagre many a year, 

O’ercome the cruelty that bars me out 
From the fair sheepfold, where a lamb I slumbered, 
Obnoxious to the wolves that war upon it, 

With other voice henceforth, with other fleece 
Will I return as poet, and at my font 
Baptismal will I take the laurel-crown ; 

Because into the Faith that maketh known 
All souls to God there entered I, and then 
Peter for her sake so my brow encircled. 

Thereafterward towards us moved a light 
Out of that band whence issued the first-fruits 
Which of his vicars Christ behind him left, 

And then, my Lady, full of ecstasy, 

Said unto me: “ Look, look! behold the Baron 
For whom below Galicia is frequented.” 

In the same way as, when a dove alights 
Near his companion, both of them pour forth, 
Circling about and murmuring, their affection, 

So I beheld one by the other grand 
Prince glorified to be with welcome greeted, 
Lauding the food that there above is eaten. 

But when their gratulations were completed, 
Silently coram me each one stood still, 

So incandescent it o’ercame my sight. 

Smiling thereafterwards, said Beatrice : 

“ Spirit august, by whom the benefactions 
Of our Basilica have been described, 

Make Hope reverberate in this altitude ; 

Thou knowest as oft thou dost personify it 
As Jesus to the three gave greater light.” — 

“ Lift up thy head, and make thyself assured ; 
For what comes hither from the mortal world 
Must needs be ripened in our radiance.” 

This exhortation from the second fire 
Came ; and mine eyes I lifted to the hills, 


Which bent them down before with too great weight. 


“Since, through his grace, our Emperor decrees 
Thou shouldst confronted be, before thy death, 
In the most secret chamber, with his Counts, 
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This “‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
in which human scien 
Philosophy is symbolized in 
Virgil, and divine science or 
Theology in Beatrice. 

** Fiorenza la belia,”’ Flor- 
ence the Fair. In one of his 
Canzoni, Dante says, — 

“O mountain og of mine, theu 
goest thy way ; 


This allusion to the Church 
of San Giovanni, ‘* i/ mio bel 
San Giovanni,” as Dante 
calls it elsewhere, (Inf. xix 
17.) is a fitting prelude to the 
Canto in which St. John is 
to appear. Like the “ laugh 
ing of the grass” in Canto 
xxx. 77, it is a * foreshad 
owing preface,’ ombrifera 
prefazio, of what follows. 

See Canto xxiv. 150. 

**So, giving me its benedict 
singir 
Three r 
when I 
The ay 

St. Peter. 
be a kind of first-fruits of his 
creatures.” Epistle of 8+ 
James, i. 18. 

St. James. Pilgrimages are 
made to his tomb at Compos- 
tella in Galicia. 


The General Epistle of St. 
James, called the Epistola 
Cattolica, i. 17. “ Every 
good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and com- 
eth down from the Father of 
lights.” Our Ba: “a: Para- 
dise: the Church Trium- 
phant. 

Peter, James, and John, 
representing the three theo- 
logical virtues, Faith, Hope 
and Charity, and distinguish- 
ed above the other apostles 
by clearer manifestatiens of 
their Master's favor. 

St. James speaks. 

The three Apostles, lumi- 
nous above him, overwhelm- 
ing him with light. 

**T will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whenee 
cometh my help.” Psalm 
exxi. 1. 

The most august spirits 
of the Celestial City. 
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So that, the truth beholding of this court, 
Hope, which below there rightly fascinates, 
In thee and others may thereby be strengthened ; 
Say what it is, and how is flowering with it 
Thy mind, and say from whence it came to thee 
Thus did the second light continue still. 
And the Compassionate, who piloted 
The plumage of my wings in such high flight, 
In the reply did thus anticipate me : 
“No child whatever the Church Militant 
Of greater hope possesses, as is written 
In that Sun which irradiates all our band ; 
Therefore it is conceded him from Egypt 
To come into Jerusalem to see, 
Or ever yet his warfare is completed. 
The other points, that not far knowledge’ sake 
Have been demanded, but that he report 
How much this virtue unto thee is pleasing, 
To him I leave ; for hard he will not find them, 
Nor to be boasted of ; them let him answer; 
And may the grace of God in this assist him!” 
Asa disciple, who obeys his teacher, 
Ready and willing, where he is expert, 


So that his excellence may be revealed, 
“ Hope,” said I, “is the certain expectation 

Of glory in the hereafter, which proceedeth 

From grace divine and merit precedent. 
From many stars this light comes unto me ; 

But he instilled it first into my heart, 

Who was chief singer unto the chief captain. 
Hope they in the e, in the high Theody 

He says, all those who recognize thy name ; 

And who does not, if he my faith possesses ? 
Thou didst instil me, then, with his instilling 

In the Epistle, so that I am full, 

And upon others rain again your rain.” 
While I was speaking, in the living bosom 

Of that effulgence quivered a sharp flash, 

Sudden and frequent, in the guise of lightning. 


Then breathed: “ The love wherewith I am inflamed 


Towards the virtue still, which followed me 
Unto the palm and issue of the field, 

“ Wills that I whisper thee, thou take delight 
In her; and grateful to me is thy saying 
Whatever things Hope promises to thee.” 

And I: “ The ancient Scriptures and the new 
The mark establish, and this shows it me, 


Of all the souls whom God has made his friends. 


Isaiah saith, that each one garmented 
In his own land shall be with twofold garments, 
And his own land is this sweet life of yours. 


In God, 
“ Where everything beholds it- 
self depicted.” 
Canto xxiv, 42, 
To come from earth to 
heaven. 


“ Say what it is.” and 
“whence it came to thee." 


“ Est spes certa expectatio 
future beatitudinis, veniens 
ex Dei gratia et meritis pra- 
cedentibus.” Petrus Lom 
bardus, Magister Sententsa- 
rum. 


The Psalmist David. 

The Book of Psalms, or 
Songs of God. 

* And they that know thy 
name will put their trust in 
thee.”” Psalm ix. 10. 


Your rain: that is, of Da- 
vid and yourself. 


“The mark of the high 
ealling and election sure.” 


The twofold garments are 
the glorified spirit and the 
glorified body. 
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Thy brother, too, far more explicitly, 

There where he treateth of the robes of white, 
This revelation manifests to us.” 

And first, and near the ending of these words, 
Sperent in te from over us was heard, 

To which responsive answered all the carols. 

Thereafterward among them gleamed a light, 
So that, if Cancer such a crystal had, 
Winter would have a month of one sole day. 

And as uprises, goes, and enters the dance 
A joyous maiden, only to do honor 
To the new bride, and not from any failing, 

So saw I the illuminated splendor 
Approach the two, who in a wheel revolved, 
As was beseeming to their ardent love. 

It joined itself there in the song and music ; 
And fixed on them my Lady kept her look, 
Even as a bride, silent and motionless. 

“ This is the one who lay upon the breast 
Of him our Pelican; and this is he 
To the great office from the cross elected.” 

My Lady thus ; but therefore none the more 
Removed her sight from its fixed contemplation, 
Before or afterward, these words of hers. 

Even as a man who gazes, and endeavors 
To see the eclipsing of the sun a little, 

And who, by seeing, sightless doth become, 

So I became before that latest fire, 

While it was said, “ Why dost thou daze thyself 
To see a thing which here has no existence ? 

Earth upon earth my body is, and shall be 
With all the others there, until our number 
With the eternal proposition tallies ; 

With the two garments in the blessed cloister 
Are the two lights alone that have ascended : 
And this shalt thou take back into your world.” 

And at this utterance the flaming circle 
Grew quiet, with the dulcet intermingling 
Of sound that by the trinal breath was made, 

As to escape from danger or fatigue 
The oars that erst were in the water beaten 
Are all suspended at a whistle’s sound. 

Ah, how much in my mind was I disturbed, 
When I turned round to look on Beatrice, 
At not beholding her, although I was 

Close at her side and in the Happy World! 


St. John, in the Apoca- 
lypse, vii. 9. “‘A great mul 
titude which no man could 
pumber clothed with 
white robes.”’ 


Dances and songs commin- 
gied ; the circling choirs, the 
celestial choristers. 


St. John the Evangelist 


In winter the constellation 
Cancer rises at sunset; and 
if it had one star as bright 
as this, it would turn night 
into day. 


Such as vanity, ostenta- 
tion, or the like. 


St. Peter and St. James 
are joined by St. John. 


Christ. ‘“‘ Then saith he 
to the disciple, * Behold thy 
mother!’ And from that 
hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home.” St. 
John, xix. 27. 


“If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to 
thee.” 

Till the predestined num- 
ber of the elect is complete. 

The two garments: the 
glorified spirit and the glo- 
rified body. 

The two lights: Christ and 
the Virgin Mary. 

Carry back these tidings. 


The sacred trio of St. Pe- 
ter, St. James, and St. Joha. 
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EXTERNAL 


Tavs far we have examined chiefly 
the internal structure of the glacier; let 
us look now at its external appearance, 
and at the variety of curious phenomena 
connected with the deposit of foreign 
materials upon its surface, some of which 
seem quite inexplicable at first sight. 
these 
the large boulders elevated on columns 
feet or 
more above the level of the glacier, and 


Among the most striking of are 


of ice, standing sometimes ten 
the sand-pyramids, those conical hills of 
sand which occur not infrequently on 
all the large Alpine glaciers. One is at 
first quite at a loss to explain the pres- 
ence of these pyramids in the midst of 
a frozen ice-field, and yet it has a very 
simple cause. 

I have spoken of the many little rills 
arising on the surface of the ice in con- 
sequence of its melting. Indeed, the voice 
of the waters is rarely still on the glacier 
during the warm season, except at night. 


On a summer’s day, a thousand streams 


are born before noontide, and die again 


at sunset; it is no uncommon thing 
to see a full cascade come rushing out 
from the lower end of a glacier during 
the heat of the day, and vanish again at 
its decline. Suppose one of these rivu- 
lets should fall into a deep, circular hole, 
such as often occur on the glacier, and the 
nature of which I shall presently explain, 
and that this cylindrical opening narrows 
to a mere crack at a greater or less depth 
within the ice, the water will find its way 
through the crack and filter down’ into 
the deeper mass; but the dust and sand 
vith it will be 


there, and form a deposit at the bottom 


carried along caught 
of the hole. As day after day, throughout 
the summer, the rivulet is renewed, it 
carries with it an additional supply of 
these light materials, until the opening is 
gradually filled and the sand is brought 
to a level with the surface of the ice. We 
have already seen, that, in consequence 


of evaporation, melting, and other dis- 
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OF GLACIERS. 


integrating causes, the level of the gla- 
cier sinks annually at the rate of from 


five to ten feet, according to stations. 


The natural consequence, of course, must 
, . _ . 
be, that the sand is left standing above 


the surface of the ice, forming a mound 
which would constantly increase in height 
in proportion to the sinking of the sur- 
rounding ice, had it sufficient solidity to 
retain its original position. But a heap of 
sand, if unsupported, must very soon sub- 
side and be dispersed ; and, indeed, these 
pyramids, which are often quite lofty, and 
yet look as if they would crumble at a 
t6uch, prove, on nearer examination, to 
be perfectly solid, and are, in fact, pyra- 
mids of ice a thin sheet of sand 
A word will explain 


with 
spread over them. 
how this transformation is brought about. 
As soon as the level of the glacier falls 
below the sand, thus depriving it of sup- 
port, it sinks down and spreads slightly 
In this 
condition it protects the ice immediately 
beneath it 


over the surrounding surface. 


from the action of the sun. 


In proportion as the glacier wastes, this 
protected area rises above the general 
detached 


slides down over it, 


mass and becomes from it. 
The sand, of course, 
spreading toward its base, so as to cover 
a wider space below, and an ever-nar- 
rowing one above, until it gradually as- 
sumes the pyramidal form in which we 
find it, covered with a thin coating of 
sand. Every stage of this process may 
occasionally be seen upon the same gla- 
cier, in a number of sand-piles raised to 
various heights above the surface of the 
ice, approaching the perfect pyramidal 
form, or falling to pieces after standing 
for a short time erect. 

The phenomenon of the large boulders, 
supported on tall pillars of ice, is of a 
similar character. A mass of rock, hav- 
ing fallen on the surface of the glacier, 
protects the ice immediately beneath it 
from the action of the sun; and as the 


level of the glacier sinks all around it, in 
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consequence of the unceasing waste of 
the surface, the rock is gradually left 
standing on an ice-pillar of considera- 
ble height. In proportion as the column 
rises, however, the rays of the sun reach 
its sides, striking obliquely upon them 
under the boulder, and wearing them 
away, until the column becomes at last 
too slight to sustain its burden, and the 
rock falls again upon the glacier; or, 
owing to the unequal action of the sun, 
striking of course with most power on 
the southern side, the top of the pillar 
becomes slanting, and the boulder slides 
off. These ice-pillars, crowned with mass- 
es of rock, form a very picturesque feat- 
ure in the scenery of the glacier, and 
are represented in many of the landscapes 
in which Swiss artists have endeavored” 
to reproduce the grandeur and variety 
of Alpine views, especially in the mas- 
terly Aquarelles of Lory. The English 
reader will find them admirably well 
described and illustrated in Dr. Tyndall’s 
work upon the glaciers. They are known 
throughout the Alps as “ glacier-tables ” ; 
and many a time my fellow-travellers and 
I have spread our frugal meal on such a 
table, erected, as it seemed, especially for 
our convenience. 

Another curious effect is that produced 
by small stones or pebbles, small enough 
to become heated through by the sun in 
Such a heated pebble will of 
course melt the ice below it, and so wear 
a hole for itself into which it sinks. This 


long as the sun 


summer. 


process will continue as 
reaches the pebble with 
heat it. 


force enough to 
Numbers of such deep, round 
holes, like organ-pipes, varying in size 
from the diameter of a minute pebble or 
a grain of coarse sand to that of an ordi- 
nary stone, are found on the glacier, and 
at the bottom of each is the pebble by 
which it was bored. The ice formed by 
the freezing of water collecting in such 
holes and in the fissures of the surface is 
a pure crystallized ice, very different in 
color from the ice of the great mass of 
the glacier produced by snow ; and some- 
times, after a rain and frost, the surface 
of a glacier looks like a mosaic-work, in 
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consequence of such veins and cylinders 
or spots of clear ice with which it is in- 
laid. 

Indeed, the aspect of the glacier chan- 
ges constantly with the different condi- 
tions of the temperature. We may see 
it, when, during a long dry season, it 
has collected upon its surface all sorts 
of light floating materials, as dust, sand, 
and the like, so that it looks dull and 
soiled,—or when a heavy rain has wash- 
ed the surface clean from all impurities 
and left it bright and fresh. We may 
see it when the heat and other disinte- 
grating influences have acted upon the 
ice to a certain superficial depth, so that 
its surface is covered with a decomposed 
crust of broken, snowy ice, so permeated 
with air that it has a dead-white color, 
like pounded ice or glass. Those who 
see the glacier in this state miss the blue 
tint so often described as characteristic 
of its appearance in its lower portion, and 
as giving such a peculiar beauty to its cav- 
erns and vaults. But let them come again 
after a summer storm has swept away this 
loose sheet of broken, snowy ice above, 
and before the same process has had time 
to renew it, and they will find the com- 
pact, solid surface of the glacier of as pure 
a blue as if it reflected the sky above. 
We may see it in the early dawn, before 
the new ice of the preceding night begins 
to yield to the action of the sun, and the 
surface of the glacier is veined and inlaid 
with the water poured into its holes and 
fissures during the day and transformed 
into pure, fresh ice during the night,—or 
when the noonday heat has wakened all 
its streams, and rivulets sometimes as 
large as rivers rush along its surface, find 
their way to the lower extremity of the 
glacier, or, dashing down some gaping 
crevasse or open well, are lost beneath 
the ice. 

It would seem from the quantity of 
water that is sometimes ingulfed within 
these open breaks in the ice, that the gla- 
cier must occasionally be fissured to a 
very great depth. I remember once, 
when boring a hole in the glacier in order 
to let down a self-regulating thermometer 
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into its interior, seeing an immense fissure 
suddenly rent open, in consequence, no 
doubt, of the shocks given to the ice by 
The effect 
was like that of an earthquake ; the mass 


the blows of the instruments. 


seemed to rock beneath us, and it was 
difficult to keep our feet. One of these 
glacial rivers was flowing past the spot at 
the time, and it was instantly lost in the 
newly formed chasm. However deep and 
wide the fissure might be, such a stream 
of water, constantly poured into it, and 
daily renewed throughout the summer, 
must eventually fill it and overflow, unless 
it finds its way through the whole mass 
of the glacier to the bottom on which it 
rests; it must have an outlet above or 
below. The fact that considerable rivu- 
lets (too broad to leap across, and too 
deep to wade through safely even with 
high boots) may entirely vanish in the 
glacier unquestionably shows one of two 
things, — that the whole mass must be 
soaked with water like a wet sponge, or 
the cavities reach the bottom of the gla- 
cier. Probably the two conditions are 
generally combined. 

In direct connection with the narrower 
fissures are the so-called moulins, — the 
We will 


suppose that a transverse, narrow fissure 


circular wells on the glacier. 


lacier, and 
that one of the many rivulets flowing lon- 


has been formed across the g 
gitudinally along its surface empties into 
it. As the surface-water of the glacier, 
producing these rivulets, arises not only 
from the melting of the ice, but also from 
the condensation of vapor, or even from 
rain-falls, and flows over the scattered 
dust- particles and fragments of rock, it 
has always a temperature slightly above 
82°, so that such a rivulet is necessa- 
rily warmer than the icy edge of the 
fissure over which it precipitates itself. 
In consequence of its higher tempera- 
ture it melts the edge, gradually wear- 
ing it backward, till the straight mar- 
gin of the fissure at the spot over which 
the water falls is changed to a semi- 
circle ; and as much of the water dash- 
es in spray and foam against the other 
side, the same effect takes place there, 


[ January, 


by which a corresponding semicircle is 
This 
goes on not only at the upper margin, 
but through the whole depth of the open- 


formed exactly opposite the first. 


ing as far down as the water carries its 
higher temperature. In short, a semi- 
circular groove is excavated on either 
side of the fissure for its whole depth 
along the line on which the rivulet holds 
its downward course. After a time, in 
consequence of the motion of the glacier, 
such a fissure may close again, and then 
the two semicircles thus brought together 
form at once one continuous circle, and 
we have one of the round deep open- 
ings on the glacier known as moulins, or 
wells, which may of course become per- 
fectly dry, if any accident turns the rivu- 
let aside or dries up its source. The most 
common cause of the intermittence of 
such a waterfall is the formation of a 
the 
course which supplied it, and which now 
begins another excavation. 


crevasse higher up, across water- 


These wells are often very profound. I 
have lowered a line for more than seven 
hundred feet in one of them before strik- 
ing bottom ; and one is by no means sure 
even then of having sounded the whole 
depth, for it may often happen that the 
water meets with some obstacle which pre- 
vents its direct descent, and, turning aside, 
continues its deeper course at a different 
angle. Such a well may be like a crook- 
ed shaft in a mine, changing its direction 
from time to time. I found this to be the 
case in one into which I caused myself to 
be lowered in order to examine the inter- 
nal structure of the glacier. 


time my descent was straight and direct, 


For’ some 


but at a depth of about fifty feet there 
was a landing- place, as it were, from 
which the opening continued its farther 
It is 
within these cylindrical openings in the 


course at quite a different angle. 


ice that those accumulations of sand col- 
lect which form the pyramids described 
above. 

One may often trace the gradual forma- 
tion of these wells, because, as they require 
cert:'n similar conditions, they are very 
apt to be found in various stages of com- 
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pletion along the same track where these 
conditions occur. Fissures, for instance, 
will often be produced along the same line, 
because, as the mass of the glacier moves 
on, its upper portions, as they advance, 
come successively in contact with ine- 
qualities of the bottom, in consequence 
of which the ice is strained beyond its 
power of resistance and cracks across. 
Rivulets are also likely to be renewed 
summer after summer over the same 
track, because certain conditions of the 
surface of the glacier, to which I have 
not yet alluded, and which favor the 
more rapid melting of the ice, remain 
unchanged year after year. Of course, 
the wells do not remain stationary any 
more than any other feature of the gla- 
cier. They move on with the advancing 
mass of ice, and we consequently find 
the older ones considerably lower down 
than the more recent ones. In ascending 
such a track as I have described, along 
which fissures and rivulets are likely to 
occur, we may meet first with a sand-pyr- 
amid; at a certain distance above that 
there may be a circular opening filled to 
its brim with the sand which has just 
reached the surface of the ice; a little 
above may be an open well*with the riv- 
ulet still pouring into it; or higher up, 
we may meet an open fissure with the 
two semicircles opposite each other on 
the margins, but not yet united, as they 
will be presently by the closing of the 
fissure ; or we may find near by anoth- 
er fissure, the edges of which are just 
beginning to wear in consequence of 
the action of the water. Thus, though 
we cannot trace the formation of such 
a cylindrical shaft in the glacier from 
the beginning to the end, we may by 
combining the separate facts observed 
in a number decipher their whole his- 
tory. 


In describing the surface of the glacier, 


I should not omit the shallow troughs 


which I have called “ meridian holes,” 
from the accuracy with which they reg- 
ister the position of the sun. Here and 
there on the glacier there are patches of 
loose materials, dust, sand, pebbles, or 
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gravel, accumulated by diminutive water- 
rills, and small enough to become heated 
during the day. They will, of course, be 
warmed first on their eastern side, then, 
still more powerfully, on their southern 
side, and in the afternoon with less force 
again on their western side, while the 
northern side will remain comparatively 
Thus around more than half of 
their circumference they melt the ice in 
a semicircle, and the glacier is cover- 


cor 1 . 


ed with little crescent-shaped troughs 
of this description, with a steep wal 
on one side and a shallow one on the 
other, and a little heap of loose mate- 
rials in the bottom. ‘They are the sun- 
dials of the glacier, recording the hour 
by the advance of the sun’s rays upon 
them. 


In recapitulating the results of my gla- 
cial experience, even in so condensed a 
form as that in which I intend to pre- 
sent them here, I shall be obliged to en- 
ter somewhat into personal narration, 
though at the risk of repeating what has 
been already told by the companions of 
my excursions, some of whom wrote out 
in a more popular form the incidents of 
our daily life which could not be fitly in- 
troduced into my own record of scien- 
tific research. When I first began my in- 
vestigations upon the glaciers, now more 
than twenty-five years ago, scarcely any 
measurements of their size or their mo- 
tion had been made. One of my princi- 
pal objects, therefore, was to ascertain the 
thickness of the mass of ice, generally 
supposed to be froin eighty to a hundred 
feet, and even less. The first year I took 
with me a hundred feet of iron rods, (no 
easy matter, where it had to be trans- 
ported to the upper part of a glacier 
on men’s backs,) thinking to bore the 
glacier through and through. As well 
might I have tried to sound the ocean 
with a ten-fathom line. The following 
year I took two hundred feet of rods 
with me, and again I was foiled. Event- 
ually I succeeded in carrying up a thou- 
sand feet of line, and satisfied myself, 
after many attempts, that this was about 
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the average thickness of the glacier of 
the Aar, on which I was working. I 
mention these failures, because they give 
some idea of the discouragements and 
difficulties which meet the investigator in 
any new field of research; and the stu- 
dent must remember, for his consolation 
under such disappointments, that his fail- 
ures are almost as important to the cause 
of science and to those who follow him in 
It is much 
to know what we cannot do in any giv- 


the same road as his successes. 


en direction, —the first step, indeed, to- 
ward the accomplishment of what we can 
do. 

A like disappointment awaited me in 
my first attempt to ascertain by direct 
measurement the rate of motion in the 
glacier. Early observers had asserted 
that the glacier moved, but there had 
been no accurate demonstration of the 
fact, and so uniform is its general ap- 
pearance from year to year that even the 
fact of its motion was denied by many. 
It is true that the progress of boulders 
had been watched ; a mass of rock which 
had stood at a certain point on the gla- 
cier was found feet below that 
point the following year; but the oppo- 
nents of the theory insisted that it did 
not follow, because the mass of rock had 


many 


moved, that therefore the mass of ice had 
moved with it. They believed that the 
boulder might have slid down for that 
distance. Neither did the occasional en- 
croachment of the glaciers upon the val- 
leys prove anything; it might be solely 
the effect of an unusual accumulation of 
snow in cold seasons. Here, then, was 
another question to be tested; and one 
of my first experiments was to plant 
stakes in the ice to ascertain whether 
they would change their position with 
reference to the sides of the valley or not. 
If the glacier moved, my stakes must of 
course move with it ; if it was stationary, 
my stakes would remain standing where 
I had placed them, and any advance of 
other objects upon the surface of the gla- 
cier would be proved to be due to their 
sliding, or to some motion of their own, 
and not to that of the mass of ice on 


[ January, 
. 


I found neither the 
one nor the other of my anticipated re- 
sults; after a short time, all the stakes 
lay flat on the ice, and I learned nothing 


which they rested. 


from my first series of experiments, ex- 
cept that the surface of the glacier is 
wasted annually for a depth of at least 
five feet, in consequence of which my 
rods had lost their support, and fallen 
down. Similar disappointment was ex- 
perienced by my friend Escher upon the 
great glacier of Aletsch. 

My failure, however, taught me to sink 
the next set of stakes ten or fifteen feet 
below the surface of the ice, instead of 
five; and the experiment was attended 
with happier results. A stake planted 
eighteen feet deep in the ice, and cut on 
a level with the surface of the glacier, in 
the summer of 1840, was found, on my 
return in the summer of 1841, to project 
seven feet, and in the beginning of Sep- 
tember it showed ten feet above the sur- 
face. Before leaving the glacier, in Sep- 
tember, 1841, I planted six stakes at a 
certain distance from each other in a 
straight line across the upper part of the 
glacier, taking care to have the position 
of all the stakes determined with refer- 
ence to certain fixed points on the rocky 
walls of the valley. When I returned, 
the following year, all the stakes had ad- 
vanced considerably, and the straight line 
had changed to a crescent, the central 
rods having moved forward much faster 
than those nearer the sides, so that not 
only was the advance of the glacier clear- 
ly demonstrated, but also the fact that its 
middle portion moved faster than its mar- 
gins. This furnished the first accurate 
data on record concerning the average 
movement of the glacier during the great- 
In 1842 I caused a 
trigonometric survey of the whole glacier 


er part of one year. 


of the Aar to be made, and several lines 
across its whole width were staked and 
determined with reference to the sides 
of the valley;* for a number of suc- 


* All the trigonometrical measurements con- 
nected with my experiments were very ably 
conducted by Mr. Wild, now Professor at the 
Federal Polytechnic School in Ziirich; they 
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cessive years the survey was repeated, 
and furnished the numerous data con- 
cerning the motion of the glacier which 
I have published. I shall probably never 
have an opportunity of repeating these 
the 
m of the glacier of the Aar; but 


experiments, and examining anew 
conditi h 
as all the measurements were taken with 


reference to certain fixed points recorded 
upon the map mentioned in the note, it 
, 

would be 
lit 


1 . 
local 


easy torenew them over the same 


y, and to make a direct comparison 


t 
with my first results after an interval of 
a quarter of a ce ntury. Such a comipar- 
ison would be very valuable to science, 
as showing any change in the condition 
of the glacier, i rate of motion, etc., 
since the time 


[hese ol 


my survey was made. 
servations not only determin- 
ed the fact of the motion of the glacier it- 
If, as well as the inequality of its motion 
in different parts, but explained also a 
variety of phenomena indirectly connect- 
ed with it. Among these were the posi- 
tion and direction of the creyasses, those 
gaping fissures of unknown depths, some- 
times a mile or more in length, and often 
measuring several hundred feet in width, 
the terror, not only of the ordinary trav- 
eller, but of the most experienced moun- 
taineers. There is a variety of such cre- 
vasses upon the glacier, but the most nu- 
merous and dangerous are the transverse 
and lateral ones. The transverse ones 


were readily accounted for after the mo- 


tion of the glacier was admitted; they 


must take place, whenever, the glacier 
advancing over inequalities or steeper 
parts of its bed, the tension of the mass 
was so great that the cohesion of the par- 
ticles was overcome, and the ice conse- 
quently rent apart. This would be es- 
pecially the case wherever some steep 
angle in the bottom over which it mov- 
ed presented an obstacle to the even ad- 
vance of the mass. But the position of 
the lateral ones was not so easily under- 
stood. They are especially apt to occur 
wherever a promontory of rock juts out 
are recorded in the topographical survey and 
map of the glacier of the Aar, accompanying 
my “ Systéme Glaciaire.”’ 
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into the glacier; and when fresh, they 
usually slant obliquely upward, trending 
from the prominent wall toward the head 
of the glacier, while, when old, on the con- 
trary, they turn downward, so that the 
crevasses around such a promontory are 
often arranged in the shape of a spread 
fan, diverging from it in different direc- 
tions. When the movement of the gla- 
cier was fully understood, however, it be- 
came evident, that, in its effort to force 
itself around the promontory, the ice was 
and that the rent 
must take place in a direction at right 


violently torn apart, 


angles with that in which the mass was 
moving. If the mass be moving inward 
and downward, the direction of the rent 
must be obliquely upward. As now the 
mass continues to advance, the crevasses 
must advance with it; and as it moves 
more rapidly toward the middle than on 
the margins, that end of the crevasse 
which is farthest removed from the pro- 
jecting rock must move more rapidly al- 
so; the consequence is, that all the old- 
er lateral crevasses, after a certain time, 
point downward, while the fresh ones 
point upward. 

Not only does the glacier collect a 
variety of foreign materials on its up- 
per surface, but its sides as well as its 
lower studded boul- 


ders, stones, pebbles, sand, coarse and 


surface are with 
fine gravel, so that it forms in reality a 
gigantic rasp, with sides hundreds of feet 
deep, and a surface thousands of feet wide 
and many miles in length, grinding over 
the bottom and along the walls between 
which it moves, polishing, grooving, and 
scratching them as it passes onward. One 
who is familiar with the track of this 
mighty engine will recognize at once 
where the large boulders have hollowed 
out their deeper furrows, where small peb- 
bles have drawn their finer marks, where 
the stones with angular edges have left 
their sharp scratches, where sand and 
gravel have rubbed and smoothed the 
rocky surface, and left it bright and polish- 
ed as if it came from the hand of the mar- 
ble-worker. These marks are not to be 
mistaken by any one who has carefully 
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observed them; the scratches, furrows, 
grooves, are always rectilinear, trending 
in the direction in which the glacier is 
moving, and most distinct on that side of 
the surface -inequalities facing the direc- 
tion of the moving mass, while the lee-side 
remains mostly untouched. 

It may be asked, how it is known that 
the glacier carries this powerful appara- 
tus on its sides and bottom, when they 
are hidden from sight. I answer, that 
we might determine the fact theoretically 
from certain known conditions respecting 
the conformation of the glacier, to which 
I shall allude presently; but we need 
not resort to this kind of evidence, since 
we have the 
truth. Here and there on the sides of 


the glacier it is possible to penetrate be- 


ocular demonstration of 


tween the walls and the ice to a great 
depth, and even to follow such a gap 
to the very bottom of the valley, and 
everywhere do we find the surface of the 
ice fretted as I have described it, with 
stones of every size, from the pebble to 
the boulder, and also with sand and grav- 
el of all sorts, from the coarsest grain to 
the finest, and these materials, more or 
less firmly set in the ice, form the grating 
surface with which, in its onward move- 
ment down the Alpine valleys, it leaves 
everywhere unmistakable traces of its 
passage. 

We come now to the moraines, those 
walls of loose materials built by the gia- 
They 


classes, 


ciers themselves along their road. 


have been divided into three 
namely, lateral, medial, and_ terminal 
Let us look first at the later- 


al ones ; and to understand them we must 


moraines. 


examine the conformation of the glacier 
the 
character of pure compact ice. We have 


below névé, where it assumes the 
seen that the fields of snow, where the 
glaciers have their origin, are level, and 
that lower down, where these masses of 
snow begin to descend toward the nar- 
rower valley, they follow its trough-like 
shape, sinking toward the centre and slop- 
ing upward against the sides, so that the 
surface of the glacier, about the region of 
the névé, is slightly concave. But lower 
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down in the glacier proper, where it is 
completely transformed into ice, its sur- 
face becomes convex, for the following 
reason: The rocky walls of the valley, 
as they approach the plain, partake of 
its higher temperature. They become 
heated by the sun during the day in sum- 
mer, so that the margins of the glacier 
melt rapidly in contact with them. In 
consequence of this, there is always in 
the lower part of the glacier a broad de- 
pression between the ice and the rocky 
walls, while, as this effect is not felt in 
the centre of the glacier, it there retains 
a higher level. The natural result of 
this is a convex surface, arching upward 


toward the middle, sinking toward the 


sides. It is in these broad, 


marginal de- 
pressions that the lateral moraines ac- 
peb- 
short, 


roe k v 


and it 


cumulate ; masses of rox k, stones, 
bles, dust, all the 
ich become loosened from th 


bove, fall 


fragments, in 


into them, 


is a 


part of the materials so accumulated which 
| 
ll 


+} } 


y work their way downward be- 


gradua 


tween the ice and the walls, till the whole 
side of the glacier becomes studded with 
them. It is evident, that, when the gla- 
cier runs in a northerly or southerly di- 
rection, both the walls will be affected 
by the sun, one in the morning, the other 
the 


sides will be uniform, or nearly so. But 


in the afternoon, and in such a case 
when the trend of the valley is from east 
to west, or from west to east, the north- 
ern side only will feel the full force of 
the sun ; and in such a case, only one side 
of the glacier will be convex in outline, 
while the other will remain nearly on a 
level with the middle. The large masses 
of loose materials which accumulate be- 
tween the glacier and its rocky walls 
and upon its margins form the lateral 
moraines. ‘These move most slowly, as 
the marginal portions of the glacier ad- 
vance at a much slower rate than its 
centre. 

The medial moraines arise in a different 
way, though they are directly connect- 
It often 
happens that two smaller glaciers unite, 
running into each other to form a larger 


ed with the lateral moraines. 
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one. Suppose two glaciers to be moving 
along two adjoining valleys, converging 
toward each other, and running in an east- 
erly or westerly direction ; at a certain 
point these two valleys open into a sin- 
gle yalley, and here, of course, the two 
glaciers must meet, like two rivers rushing 
into acommon bed. But as glaciers con- 
sist of a solid, and not a fluid, there will be 
no indiscriminate mingling of the two, and 
they will hold their course side by side. 
This being the case, the lateral moraine 
on the southern side of the northernmost 
glacier and that on the northern side of 
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the southernmost one must meet in the 
Such 
are the so-called medial moraines formed 
by the junction of two lateral ones. Some- 
times a glacier may have a great number 
of tributaries, and in that case we may 


centre of the combined glaciers. 


see several such moraines running in 
straight lines along its surface, all of 
which are called medial moraines in con- 
sequence of their origin midway between 
two combining glaciers. The glacier of 
the Aar represented in the wood-cut be- 
low affords a striking example of a large 
medial moraine. It is formed by the junc- 


Dc, Tn cnia 


Glacier of the Aar. 


tion of the glaciers of the Lauter-Aar, 
on the right-hand side of the wood-cut, 
and the Finster- Aar, on the left; and 
the lateral mo- 
raines, in the centre of the diagram, 


union of their inner 
forms the stony wall down the centre 
of the larger glacier, called its medial 
moraine. This moraine at some points 
is not less than sixty feet high, We 
have here an effect similar to that of 
the glacier-tables and the sand-pyra- 
mids. The wall protects the ice beneath 
it, and prevents it from sinking at the 
same rate as the surrounding surface, 
while its heated surface increases the 


melting of the adjacent surfaces of ice, 
thus forming longitudinal depressions 
along the medial moraines, in which the 
largest rivulets and the most conspicuous 
sand-pyramids, the deepest wells and the 
finest waterfalls, are usually met with. As 
the medial moraines rest upon that part 
of the glacier which moves fastest, they 
of course advance much more rapidly 
than the lateral moraines. 

The terminal moraines consist of all 
the debris brought down by the glacier 
to its lower extremity. In consequence 
of the more rapid movement of the cen- 
tre of the glacier, it always terminates in 


Ae 


‘ 
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a semicircle at its lower end, where these 
materials co¥ect, and the terminal mo- 
raines, of course, follow the outline of the 


Sometimes, when a number of cold 
summers have succeeded each other, pre- 
venting the glacier from melting in pro- 
portion to its advance, the accumulation 
of materials at its terminus becomes very 
considerable ; and when, in consequence 
of a succession of warm summers, it grad- 
ually melts and retreats from the line it 
has been occupying, a large semicircular 
wall is left, spanning the valley from side 
to side, through which the stream issu- 
ing from the glacier may be seen cutting 
its way. It is important to notice that 
such terminal moraines may actually span 
the whole width of a valley, from side 
to side, and be interrupted only where 
watercourses of sufficient power break 
that 
transverse walls of loose materials could 


through them. To suppose such 
be thrown across a valley by a river 
were to suppose that it could build dams 
Such 


transverse or crescent-shaped moraines 


across its bed while it is flowing. 


are everywhere the work of glaciers. 
All these moraines are the land-marks, 
so to speak, by which we trace the 


height and extent, as well as the prog- 
ress and retreat, of glaciers in former 
times. 


Suppose, for instance, that a 
glacier were to disappear entirely. For 


[ January, 
glacier. The wood-cut below represents 
the terminal moraine of the glacier of 
Viesch. 


ages it has been a gigantic ice-raft, re- 
ceiving all sorts of materials on its sur- 
face as it travelled onward, and bearing 
them along with it; while the hard par- 
ticles of rock set in its lower surface have 
been polishing and fashioning the whole 
surface over which it extended. As it now 
melts, it drops its various burdens on the 
ground; boulders are the mile-stones 
marking the different stages of its jour- 
ney, the terminal and lateral moraines 
are the framework which it erected 
around itself as it moved forward, and 
which define its boundaries centuries af- 
ter it has vanished, while the scratches 
and furrows it has left on the surface be- 
low show the direction of its motion. 

All the materials which reach the bot- 
tom of the glacier, and are moving un- 
der its weight, so far as they are not 
firmly set in the ice must be pressed 
against one another, as well as against 
the rocky bottom, and will be rounded 
off, polished, and scratched, like the rock 
itself over which they pass. The pebbles 
or stones set fast in the ice will be thus 
polished and scratched, however, only 
over the surface exposed; but, as they 
may sometimes move in their socket, like 
a loosely mounted stone, the different 
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surfaces may in turn undergo this pro- 
cess, and in the end all the loose mate- 
rials under a glacier become more or 
less polished, scratched, and grooved. 
These marks exhibit also the peculiar- 
ity so characteristic of the grooves and 
scratches on the bed and walls of the 
valley : they are rectilinear, trending in 
the direction in which the superincum- 
bent mass advances, though, of course, 
owing to the changes in the position of 
the pebbles or boulders, they may cross 
each other in every direction on their 
surface. 

As the larger materials are pressed on- 
ward with the finer ones, that is, with the 
sand, gravel, and mud accumulated at 
the bottom of the glacier, the component 
parts of this underlying bed of débris will 
be mixed together without any reference 
The softest mud 
and finest sand may be in immediate 


to their size or weight. 


contact with the bottom of the vailey, 
while larger rocks and pebbles may be 
held in the ice above; or their position 
may be reversed, and the coarser mate- 
rials may rest below, while the finer ones 
are pressed between them or overlying 
them. 


tion of loose débris under the glacier, 


In short, the whole accumula- 


resulting from the trituration of all kinds 
of angular fragments reaching the lower 
surfaee of the ice, presents a sort of paste 
in which coarser and lighter materials 
are impacted without reference to bulk or 
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weight. Those fragments which are most 
polished, rounded, grooved, or scratched, 
have travelled longest under the glacier, 
and are derived from the hardest rocks, 
which have resisted the general crush- 
ing and pounding for a longer time. 
The masses of rock on the upper surface 
of the glacier, on the contrary, are car- 
ried along on its back without under- 
going any such friction. Lying side by 
side, or one above another, without be- 
ing subject to pressure from the ice, they 
retain, both in the lateral and medial 
moraines, and even in the terminal mo- 
raines, their original size, their rough sur- 
When- 


ever, therefore, a glacier melts, it is evi- 


faces, and their angular form. 


dent that the lower materials will be 
found covered by the angular surface- 
materials now brought into immediate 
contact with the former in consequence 
of the disappearance of the intervening 
ice. The most careful observations and 
surveys have shown this everywhere to 
be the case; wherever a large tract of 
glacier has disappeared, the moraines, 
with their large angular boulders, are 
found resting upon this bottom layer of 
rounded materials scattered through a 
paste of mud and sand. 

We shall see hereafter how far we can 
follow these traces, and what they tell 
us of the past history of glaciers, and of 
the changes the climates of our globe 
have undergone. 
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STEPHEN 


A CHRISTM: 


SomMETIME in the year 1856, a family 


named Yarrow moved into the neighbor- 
hood where I then lived, and rented a 


small house with a b 


¢ 
t 


it of ground attached 
» it, on one of the rich bottom-farms ly- 
ing along the eastern shore of the Ohio. 
The mother, two or three children, and 


their dog Ready made up the 


i: 


from any cause. 


quiet 


househok not one to attract notice 


P ople soon knew Mar- 
She 


ll that was in her. 
born ; 
f 


out at once with 


tha Yarrow, —a 
was W: 


Nature had given lh 


tern- and farm whatever 


r oOo good or bad, 


e 


} 
tseu 


therefore, thrust its 
pungent directness. 

The family supported themselves by 
selling their poultry and vegetables t 
the huck 


1 


oO 


ters, leading an eventless life 
} 


enough, until the change occurred, some 


five years after they came into the nei 
borhood, of which I am going 
you. 

I called it a Chri 


istmas Story, not so 
it 


much because happened on a Christ- 


mas, as because the meaning of it seemed 


and I thought, too, 
d of Christmas 


chance to have 


suited to that d Ly 
that nobody grows tir 
he 


stories, especi il if 
} 


ly 


10se families where 


een born in one of t 


the day is kept the old fashion : it 
roots itself so deep, that memory, in what- 
ever quaint superstition, or homely affec- 
tion for mother or brother, or unreason- 
outlive our child- 


l And 


, as wise a thing, 


ing trust in God, may 


hood, and underlie our older years. 


surely that is as just 


— to 


p off for a child the smirched 
trading-dress of one day at least, and 
’ 


tong process mn 


stri 
send it down through the 
of the years with its true face bared, to 
of 


waken in him a live sense man’s love 


love. Some 


this 


and God’s 
had 


Yarrow, long ago; 


one, perhaps, 
Mrs. 


let the months 


this 
for, 


before and after be bare as they chose, 


done for woman, 


she kept this day of Christmas with a 


Yarrow. [ January, 


YARROW. 


AS STORY. 


feverish anxiety, more eager than her 
children even to make every moment 
warm and throb with pleasure, and en- 
joying them herself, to their last breath, 
with the whole zest of a nervous, strong- 
blooded nature. Yet she may have had 
another reason for it. 

The evening before the Christmas of 
which we write, she had gone cut to the 
well with her son before closing the house 
for the night. 

“There ’s no danger of thaw before 
morning, Jem?” — looking anxiously up 
into the night, as they rested the bucket 
on the curb. 

* Thaw ! 


for you ! 


there ’s a woman’s notion 


Why, the very crow is frozen 
out of the cocks yonder ! ”— stretching his 
hest, as if 


arms, and clapping his hollow ches 
“No, we ‘Il not 


he were six feet high. 
] 


have a thaw, litthe woman.” 


j 


The children often called her that, in 


a fond, protecting way; but it sounded 
most oddly from Jem, he was such a weak, 


He 


his hands as high as he could 


swaggering sparrow of a little « hap. 


1 
stretc! 


ed 
reach up to her hips, and smoothed her 
it had 


face, the touch could not have been more 


5 f 


linsey dr down: i been her 


tender. 

‘¢ You don’t think of the luck we al- 
ways have. 
Ch 


, 


Why, it could n’t rain on 


1 


rist 


mas for you or me, mother 
he lauehed, nodding several times. 

“ Well, that is sure, Jem,” stopping 
little face, 
and to pass her hand over the tow-color- 


tie 
ti¢ 


to look into the lean, empha 
ed hair. 
S, 


} 


nehow, the bond between mother 


and son was curiously strong to-night. 
At oth- 


were much like two chil- 


It was always so on Christmas. 
er times the y 
dren in companionship, but Christmas 
never came without bringing a vague 
sense of cowering close together as though 


some danger stood near them. There 
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"a 


something half fierce, now, in the 
. 


she caressed his face. 


way 
 ( 


she said, che 


some on with the bucket, brother,” 
. : 
rfully, stamping the clog- 


snow from her shoes, shading her 


fine 


with her hand, and looking over 


sti to the black line of 


ten 


rself. Jem whis- 
r; but he peer- 

with the relish 

ture children have 

in. Very seldom was 
her about Martha Yar- 
1 


an Ohio woman, small- 


+] tal 
he ailoy, quics 
tempered drop 
rain only a ver 


maybe, but 
ight of any- 
n. Not lo is 
y, bouncing 
a hard-w« 

wise all 

Whigs: 


oe | 
with ne 


were 

h, 
» communion or im- 
had married a coun- 


1 consciousness 


out with 
yut with a keen, 
le Sat 


( 1Ut 


r parings, 
a neighbor dropping in 


he 


to joke 


thing that 
he 
laugh, and be ike her peopl 
( her 


+ > } 
rtain enough. 


1, or anv would give t 


children and rself 
and 
again. Between the 


twe 
temper was odd and unce 
But in this Deceml 
rounded 


er a he r 


would be, simy 


r air, now, her still 
k crew red, her 
clad 


. ° 
y because it was cold and 


breast h 


che 
eyes sparkled, as a 
1 
Christmas was coming; while the child 
Jem, with his tougher, less sappy animal 


nature, jogged gravely beside her, head 


Yarrow. 


67 


As 


life, nobody’s fires burned, nobody’s win- 


and eyes down. for her every-day 


dows shone like Martha Yarrow’s; not 
a pound of butter went to market with 
the creamy, clovery taste her fingers 
worked into hers. She put a flavor, an 
elastic spring, into every bit of work she 
, making it play. 


ot 


The very nervous- 
the woman, her sudden fits of 
hier and tears, impressed you as the 

ervescence of a zest of life which began 
at her birth. Nobody ever got to the end, 
or exp ected to get to the end, of her sto- 
ri 
? 


Gay ine 
hou ce 
birthday came, a surprise-feast of rasp- 
berri 


s were 


s and scraps of old songs. Then, every 


hol 


new plan, keeping the whol 


awake and alive: when Tom’s 


s and cake; when Jem’s new trou- 


luced, 


pro¢ 


} 
ht, 


they had been made 


‘r-night, a dead secret, ten shining 


in the pocket, fresh from the mint ; 
] 


even the penny string of blue beads for 
Catty, bought of Sims the peddler, was 


hid under her plate, and made quite a 
jollification of that supper. 

, the years just 
house had 


cozy enough 


You may be 
that 


and 


five I gone in 
hort 


for the children. 
that —— Here Jem’s memory flagged : he 
had been a baby then; C: 


yet, 


been s and merry 


Before 


tty just born ; 


; 
somehow, he never thought of that 


unknown time without the furtive, keen 
nce into his mother’s face, and a fright- 


the heart under his 


i 
here, back 


ened choking i 


puny 


chest. Somew yonder, or in 


sue horror 
To-night, (al- 


Christmas, although then the 


the years coming, some va 
waited for him to fight. 
ways at 
glow and comfort of all days reached its 
heat,) this unaccountable dread was on 


the boy; why, he never knew. It might 


1 
he 


be that under the hurry and preparation 
of Martha Yarrow on that day some 
deeper meaning did lie, which his in- 
stinct had discerned: more probably, 
the 


of a child grown old too fast. 


however, it was but sickly vagary 

They hurried along the path now to 
reach the house and shut the night out- 
'y moment the cold and dark 


were growing heavier; the snow rasping 


side, for eve. 


under their feet, as its crust cracked ; 
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overhead, the sky-air frozen thin and 
gray, holding dead a low, watery half- 
moon; now and then a more earthy, 
thicker gust breaking sharply round the 
hill, taking their breath. It was only a 
step, however, and Tom was holding the 
house - door open, letting a ruddy light 
stream out, and with it a savory smell 
Tom halloed, and that blue- 
eyed pudge of a Catty pounded on the 
window with her fat little fist. How hot 
the fire glowed ! all Christ- 


mas seemed waiting in there. It 


of supper. 


Somehow 
was 
time to hurry along. Even Re ady came 
out, shaking his shaggy old sides impa- 
tiently in the snow, and began to dog 
them, snapping at Jem’s heels. Like 
most old people, he liked his ease, 

was apt to be out of sorts, if n 

kept waiting. Ready’s whin 

made Martha laugh as she did when she 
was a young girl: they knew each other 
then, long before Jem was born. 

‘** Come on, old Truepenny,” she said, 
going in. 

[here was comfort. Nothing in that 
house, from the red woollen curtains to the 
bright poker, which did not have its part 

Nothing that did 
from Catty’s eyes 
Of course, I 
don’t mean the Christmas dinner, 


to play for Christmas. 
** Christmas,” 


to the very supper-table. 


not say 


when I 
say supper. ‘Tom could have told you. 
Somewhere in his paunchy little body 
he kept a perpetual bill of fare, checked 
off or unchecked. He based and stayed 
his mind now on preparations in the 
pantry. there! A 


venison, mince-meat, winter 


Something solid 
haunch of 
succotash, a roasted peahen,—and that is 
the top and crown of Nature’s efforts in 
the way of fowls. For suppers, — pish! 
Moth- 


er was hungry; so they were very lei- 


However, Tom ate with the rest. 
surely, and joked and laughed to that ex- 
tent that even Catty was uproarious when 
Then Jem fell to 
work at the great coals, and battered 
them into a rousing fire. 


they were through. 


“1 ’ll go and fasten the shutters,” said 
Tom. 


Martha Yarrow’s back was to the win- 


Yarrow. 


[ January, 


The sickly 
white moon lighted up the snow- waste 


dow. She turned sharply. 
out there ; some one might be out in those 
frozen fields, — some one who was com- 
ing home,—who kad been gone for years, 
— years. Jem was watching her. 

‘‘ Leave the windows alone, Tom,” he 
said. “It won’t hurt the night to see my 
fire.” 

He pull d his cricket close up to her, 
and took her hand to pet. It was cold, 
and her teeth chattered. However, they 
were 


all so snug and close together, and 
Christmas, that great warm-hearted day, 
was so near upon them, as full of love 
and hearty, warm enjoyment as the liv- 
ing God could send it, that its breath 
filled all their heart 


tha Yarrow’s face was brighter than Cat- 


;; and presently Mar- 


ty’s. They were noisy and busy enough. 
The programme for to-morrow was to 
make out; that put all heads to work to 
plan : the sto kings to be opened, and 
dinner, and maybe a visit to the menage- 
That was Martha’s 
surprise, and she was not disappointed in 


the 


rie in the afternoon. 


ipplause it brow oht. It made the 


tears come to her eyes, an hour after, 


when she was going to bed, remember- 


such a little thing to make 


them happy,” she said to herself, — “ or 
me, either,” with a somewhat silly face. 
She tried to thank God for giving 
After 
ut the show was over, 


them so much, but only sobbed. 
the confusion al 
and Catty had been wakened into a 
vague jungle of tigers and lions and Shet- 
land ponies, and put to sleep again, they 
subsided enough to remember the wind- 
ing-up of the day. Quiet that was to 
be: the children from Shag’s Point were 
coming up, some half-dozen in all, for 
their share of Christmas. Poorer than 
the Yarrows, you understand ? though 
but a little ; in fact, there were not many 
steps farther down: peahens and cran- 
Well, 
to-morrow evening Jem would tell them 
the story of the Stable and the Child, and 


how that the Child was with us yet, if 


berries were not for every day. 


we could only see. Jem was always his 
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mother’s spokesman, and put the mean- 
ing of Christmas into words: she never 
Yet they always 
watched her face, when they spoke of 


talked of such things. 


them, — watched it now, and looked, as 
she did, into the little room beyond the 
kitchen where they sat, their eyes grow- 


g¢ still and brighter. There might have 


ins 
been a tinge of the savage or the French- 


Martha 


had so strong a propensity to make real, 


man in Yarrow’s nature, she 


the senses, what few ideas 
A good skill 


The recess out of the kitch- 


apparent t 
apparent to 


she had, even her religion. 
to do it, too. 


en was only a small closet, but, with the 
aid of a softly tinted curtain or two, and 
the nebulous light of a concealed lamp, 
she had contrived to give it an air of dis- 
tance and reserve. Within were green 


wreaths vhitewashed walls, 
littl table, 


of leaves 


hung over the 
and an altar-shaped white 


heaps crimson 


berries, such as grow in the 


covered with 
and bright 
snow ; only a few flowers, but enough 
the chil- 


wax -lig its 


to fill the air with fragrance ; 


gilts, a id 


dre n’s Christmas 


burning before a pi ture, the child Je- 


sus, looking down on them with a smile 
] 


A thoroug 


hly real 


as glad as their own. hl; 


pr Christ for child- 
hood ; for she built the littl 
this all their holidays : 
thing herself needing the 
story of th Child. If 
she were doing a healthier work on the 
that mor! 
Tom than could a thousand after-sermons, 
sed, 


by day 


rson to the boys, thi 
altar before 
pi ture on some- 
in the woman 
Stable and the 
of Jem and glutton 


souls 
she did not know it: never guc el- 
} 


ther, when they absorbed day 


hardly enough the force of her tough- 
muscled endurance and wholesome laugh, 
that she the Lord 
and made His paths straight. Yet 


matter who knew ? 


prepared the way of 


what 


There 


for 


But to go on with our story 


were times — once or twice to-nicht, 
instance — when she ceased doing even 


back in her life, som 


her unconscious work. lly, some- 
thing had 
} ] 


ly, helpful 


1 
where 
creat- 

The 


hearty, pretty smile would go suddenly 


gone amiss vith this si 


ure, and left a taint on her brain. 
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from her face, something foreign looking 
out of it, instead, as if a pestilent thought 
had got into her soul; she would rise un- 
easily, going to the window, looking out, 
her forehead leaning on the glass, her 
body twitching weakly. One would think 
from her face she saw some work in the 
world which God had forgotten. What 
Whatever hurt 


her, it was the one word which her gar- 


could it matter to her ? 
rulous lips never hinted. Once to-night 
she spoke more plainly than Jem had 
It 


was after the children had gone to bed, 


ever known her to do in all his life. 


which they did, shouting and singing, and 
playing circus-riders over the pillows, 
their mother leaning her elbows on the 
foot-board, laughing, in the mean time. 
Jem got up, after the others were asleep, 
after her, in his little flannel 
By the 
feared, the 


and stole 
drawers, back to the kitchen. 
had 


woollen sock which she was-knitting for 


window again, as he 


Tom in her hand, the yarn all tangled 
and broken. Ready was by her knees, 


PEA 
winking sle« 


pily. The old dog was grow- 
ing surly with his years, as we said: Jem 
remembered when he used to romp and 
tussle with him, but that was long ago: 
he lay in the chimney-corner always now, 
growling at Martha herself even, if her 
i But 


on her, 


ging or laugh disturbed his nap. 
when these strange moods cams 
Jem noticed that the yellow old beast 
seemed conscious of it sooner than any one 
beside, crept up to her, stood by her: that 
she clung to him, not to her children. 
He was licking her hand now, his red 
eye, drowsy though it was, watching her 
as if danger were nigh. Ad 
not slight. 


and courage there was 


1g you would 
Inside of his hot-headedness 
that reserved look 
in his eyes, which some men and brutes 
have, that says they have a life of their 
own to live separate from yours, and 
they know it. The boy crept up jeal- 
ously, thrust his numb fingers into his 
mother’s hand. She started, looking 
down. 

“Tt grows into a clear winter’s night, 
Jemmy,” trying to speak carelessly. 

So they stood looking out together. 
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| 
The fire had burned down into a gre: Jem was used to his mother’s unac- 
bed of flameless coals, the kitchen glow- countable whims of mood. Ready, how- 
ed warm and red, throwing out even a_ ever, startled him. The dog pricked up 
patch of rud ly li y * snow-covere d his ears, sniflt d the air once or twice, 


} 


, 
aT yut comfortal 


yard wit le ] after a grave pause of a minute, 
home-look out there: the b f garde it 1, such as Jem had not 
fences, cow i i ars, dashed through 


11 ’ . ‘ ‘ . 
the snow ;: oi OUYV a 11 ibie: he KI inte ie wash-shed and out 


Jem wrapped himself ther’ acr » fields. Martha Yarrow turn- 
- 


with a sudden relis f warm snugness. away from the window, and 
What made | 

with such nerv 

ing beyond ? 

ing out. J 

storm th« y 

the moon s 

ing the air wi 


Yet som: 


lamiliar, in 
Neither sour 


river, 


—_— 
yalior, 0 


There seenit d 


them he 
and dist 


where 7 


1 on his in an appealing 
being Christmas, if 
| body wanderi 
it God had forg 
nor tree: all the blood gone 
cloud ; or ’ ge across the topof from 
the hill, wou ke it. was nothing; No home, no one to say to him, ‘ Here ’s 


her face. “* Why, what then, Jem ? 


some of the coal-di -s from > Por home, here ’s wife and children a-waiting 
going home; he pulled at her pettico love u, , sick with waiting to love 
iy that, Jem. And 


again. 
out in the cok 


** Come 
ing up. the mouth of 
Her whole face and neck were hot; snowing how God loved him.” 
laughed and trembled as “Tf there is such a one,” Jem said, 
were upon her. ste adily, though his lip trembled, “* God 
“Do you see?” she cried, trying to will let him know.” 
force the window open. “ Oh, Jemmy, “There is no such one, 


” 


it might be! it might!” “ There is no one yonder but knows 
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home, and is nearer to his God than you 
or I, James Yarrow.” 

m her 
} He 


nearly guessed her secret than 


The boy made no reply, — sat 
} | 
knees look 
had more 


knew, near enough to know how 


ng € arnestly into the fire. 


she 
to 
she w 
thin ai 


comfort her. After a while, when 


he turned, and put his 
yuit her neck, smiling. 
into your bed, mother 
Let me into old Catty’s 
place thi 


She nod 
to bed, 


held him snugly 


, and, putting him 
Whe n she 


arms, tl 


soon followed him. 


in her 1e replen- 


ished fire ma x hot, flic kering shadows 


from the room, he whispered, — 


tmas, mother! 


( nly one 


n the quick shiver of her body; 


iis time her breath was gentle, a 
: 
ht in her eyes. 

l, and then, my son ?” 


| 
will 


call 
How long he has been gone, 

ng that I 
s a bit of a baby.’ 


rs. Yes. Well, 


one else then 


some 


never him 


saw 


dear 7 


Her eyes were shut, he stroked the 


tly, thinking how moist and red 
ere: never as beautiful a face 


ec mother’s ; for so Ji m, fee l- 


ing quite grown up in his heart, called 
her there. 


“ Well, then, 


] 


to take care 


but 


the time. 


no more trouble, 
of us all 


somebod} 
Whenever I s« 
of father ” ——— stopping abrupt 
incisive 


e a preacher, now, I think 
ly, with 
that anxious, look so sad to see 
on a child’s face 


! 
the 


She did not reply at first ; 


n, — 
“ He preached God’s word as he knew 
” she said, dryly. 

“ And 
man, I think, ‘ That ’s like father !’” 


it, 
whenever I hear of a good, brave 


Her eyes opened now. 

“ That ’s tr 
that ’s true! 
of his father!” 

She did 


ue, Jemmy! God knows 


So proud my boy will be 


not say anything more, but 
began playing with his hair, her mouth 


Yarrow. 


unsteady, 


her eyes. young and 
ish in the mel 


low ight. 

** He’s not coarse like me, Jem,” she 
‘ Ever 
Hye 


er to you children, for instance ; 


9° 
more like a woman 


id at last. 


in some always came near- 


ways. 
I mind 
1 


how 4 om 
to him ; He hates 
Stephen does, an, SCTAay 
’re used to, 


ou always u ‘eep away fi 


me close 


noise, 


ing ways, such as we being 


poor. My boy’ll mind that? We'll keep 
i hI} 


¢ shabby out of his sight, 
comes back.” 


¢ 1} 
anythin 


he 


whe il 
“1 °ll mind,” sai m, y. “Bat 
Well, matter. We’re to try 
Tom and |? 


dryls 
and be like him, I under- 
stand.” 

w down her head suddenly 
yw. Jem had beer 


mut he started wide awak« 


In- 


She dre 


1 


} 1] 
e 1 


I crowing 
slec py, | 
trying to see her face: 
} br 


now, 
the pretty pink 
Np : 
color his questions hac one 
| g 
from it. 

“Did you speak 

No answer. 

“T said we are 
Tom and I, if we can? 

He knew he had tou 
quick somehow: hi 
with the old chil 


L 
Yr 
iO 


her answer. 


‘Yes, you are to try, my son.” 
s : ; 
lous chirruping 


I 
meaning in it he 


Yarrow’s friv« 

» was altered, with 
never had heard before, as if her answer 
God had 
it to speak 


th it, the boy, 


came out of some depth where 
I 

faced he 

truth. But 


know 


7 
r soul, and forced 
when, after 


curious to more, went on with his 
questions, she quieted him gravely, 


him good-night, and turned over, 


kissed 
-to 
he concluded, from her recular 


sleep, 


breathing. However, when Jem, after 
a while, began to snore, she got up and 
went to the kitchen-fire, kneeling down 


her head 


fire, and her body cold. 


on the stone hearth: was on 


*¢ So they shall be like him!” she whis- 


pered, with a fierce, baited look, as if 
by her wife’s trust in him she defied the 
world. 


whole “T have kept my word. 
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Stephen 


I’ve tried to make his sons what God 
made hiin in the beginning.” 

That was true: she had kept her word. 
Five years ago, when the great scandal 
came on the church in , and their 
minister was tried for forgery, and sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, the first letter his wife 
had these 
“For the boys, my husband, they never 
of this shall 


know you as God and I do, Stephen. 


wrote to him there words : 


shall know thing. They 
[il make them men like you, if I can: 
except in your religion; for I believe, 
before God, the Devil taught you that.” 

When the man read that in his cell, a 


He 


had not expected such a keen opinion 


dry, quiet smile came over his face. 


from his shallow, easy-going wife: he did 
not think there was so much insight in 
her. 

“‘Tt’s a deep sounding you give, Mar- 
tha, true or not,” folding up the letter. 


” 


“ And so the boys will never know? 
going back to his solitary cobbling, for 
they were making a shoemaker of him. 
If there were any remorse under his 
quiet, or impatience at fate, or gnaw- 
did 
letter or 
The friends 


of other prisoners were admitted to visit 


ing homesickness, he not show it. 
That the last 


that from his wife. 


was message 


came 


them, but no one ever asked to see him; 
the five years went by; every day the 
same bar of sunlight struck across his 
bench, and glittered on the point of his 
awl, gray in winter, yellow in summer; 
but no day brought a word or a sign 
"he man 
thin, mere skin bone; but 


then he He asked no 


questions, ceased at last to look up, when 


from the outer world but that. 
grew and 


was scrofulous. 


the jailer brought his meals, to see if 
he carried a letter. Sometimes, when 
he used to stand chafing his stubbly chin 
in the evening at the slit cut in the 
stones for his window, looking at the red 
brick chimney-pot he could see over the 
penitentiary-wall, it seemed like some- 
thing of outer life, and he would mutter, 
‘“‘ She said the boys would never know.” 
Once, too, a year or two after that, when 


Yarrow. 
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the jailer came into “quiet Stevy’s” 
cell, (for so he nicknamed him,) Yar- 
row came up, and took him by the coat- 
buttons, looking up and gabbling some- 
thing about Martha and the little chaps 
in a maudlin sort of way, — then, with a 
silly laugh, lay down on his pallet. 

“T never felt sorry for the little whif- 
fet before,” said the fat jailer, when he 
“ He’s so close; but it’s a 


came out. 


cursed shame in his people to give him 
the go-by that way, — there!” 

But when he went back an hour or 
two after, he found he had gained no 
ground with Stevy ; he was dry, silent as 
ever: he had come to himself, mean- 
while, and shivered with disgust at the 
fear that any madness had made him 
commit himself to this mass of flesh. 

‘“** Mortised with the sacred garlic,’” 
he muttered, with the usual dry twinkle 
in his eyes. 

Ben caught the last word. 

“Tt’s a good yarb, garlic,” he said, 


confusedly. ‘* Uses it on hot coals most- 


Well, good 


night. — He ’s a queer chap, though,” 


ly, under broilin’ steaks. 
after he had gone out, — “ beyond me.” 

Five years being gone, Martha Yar- 
row, sitting by her fire to-night, could 
only repeat the words of her letter. She 
had taken out a daguerreotype of her 
husband, and was looking at it. He was 
a small man; young; dressed in a suit 
of rusty black, with a certain subdued, 
credulous, incomplete air about him, like 
forced at birth 
mould of circumstance, 


a man into some iron 
and whose own 
proper muscles and soul had never had a 
A homely, sad- 


dened, uncouthly shaped face,—one that 


chance of air to grow. 


would be sure to go snubbed and unread 
through the world, to find at last some 
woman who would know its latent mean- 
ing, and worship it with the heat of pas- 
sion which this country-girl had given. 
“ical smile on 
Poor Martha’s eyes filled, the 
moment she looked at that; and so she 


Withal, a cheerful, quiz 
the lips. 


went back to her first years of married 


ife, 


full of keen, relishing enjoyment, 
all coming from him, quiet, silent as he 
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Stephen 


was,—remembering how her maddest 
freaks were indulged with that same odd, 
dry laugh. She stood alone now. 

“And in these years I have grown 
used to being alone,” —standing up, 
stretching her arms suddenly above her 
head, and letting them fall again. 
she knew that the tired 
her of body and soul was 


It was a lie: 
sinking within 
harder to bear now than the day he went 
If she 
lean her head on his breast 


away, and she weaker to bear it. 
could but 
for one moment, and feel him pat her 

the old “Tut! 
what ails my girl?” it would give her 
She 


hair with tut! why, 


more strength than all her prayers. 
could n’t think of herself as anything but 
a girl, when she remembered her hus- 
band : 


Her mouth grew drier and hotter, as 


these years were nothing. 


she sat there looking into the face, polish- 
ing the glass with her hand, kissing it. 
‘I’m so tired, Stephen !” she would whis- 
per now and then. Only those who know 
the 


unuttered mysterious bond in the 


soul of a and husband can 


comprehend what Martha Yarrow bore, 


true wife 
when it was torn apart, and by no fault 
of hers. ‘* God meant him for me,” she 
sometimes said, savagely ; ‘no man had 
She looked at 
picture, feeling that he was purer than 


aright to part us.” the 
any baby she had nursed at her breast, 
nearer God. ‘It was his religion was 
to blame. That was the ruin of us all. 
I believe he never knew who the good 
God 


of his 


was; how could he?” thinking 


the 
chimney-corner,—one of those acrid 


father, who used to sit in 
doctrine-professors who sour the water 
of life into gall and vinegar before they 
dole it out to their children. She was 
glad she had told him her mind before 
they parted,— to what his teaching had 
brought his son. “I cut deep that day, 
and I thank God for it,” she said, her 
face white. 

She had brought the children here to 
be near the penitentiary, but she had nev- 
er been allowed to see him. No letters 
His brother, John Yar- 
row, sent hers to him. 


came from him. 


There was some 
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formula of admission, he said, which she 
did not understand. The time was near- 
ly up; in one year more he would be 


Well, and then? He had been 


in one of the ways that butted down on 


free. 


hell; how would he come back to her ? 
Who would 


They were 


In all these years, silence. 
Who? 
keen enough to put him in, — but who 
‘You ’ve 
Who 
would hold out a kind hand at the gate, 
“ Here’s a 


Here ’s home, and love, 


bring him back ? 


would stay with him, to say, 
slipped, boy, but stand up ag uin ” ? 
when he came out, with 
place, Yarrow. 
and God waiting; try another chance’ 
Who would do that? 


looked out that night, thinking there 


No wonder she 


was some work forgotten. 

Martha sat there until 
moving only to replenish the fire lest 
the In all 


her life she never forgot that night. 


dawn came, 


children should take cold. 


Some furious instinct seemed at work 
within her, goading her to be up and 
What should Why 
should she disquiet herself? Her hus- 


Yet 


all night long she could not keep her 


doing. she do? 


band was safe asleep in his cell. 


soul back from crying to God to save 
him in his deadly peril, to bring him 
there at once to her, to the children. 
When morning broke, cold and sweet- 
dyed with the 


latent crimson day, thronging up from 


breathed, russet clouds, 


behind the hills, she tried to thrust down 
all the pains of the night as moody fan- 
She bathed 
herself, woke the children, laughed and 


cies. They did not go. 
romped with them (for their year’s holi- 
day should not be damped) . but the cold, 
unsufferable weight within dragged her 
physically down. Trifles without, too, 
beset her with vague fears. Ready was 
gone ; for years he had not left the house 
at night. The children began to look with 
uneasy eyes at her face: she would be- 
tray all. She kept her fingers thrust 
in the breast of her wrapper to touch the 
case of the picture: she could hold her- 
self quiet so. How cold and unmeaning 
the light was that day to her! and every 


tick of the clock seemed to beat straight 





on her brain. 
She 


So the mor 


grew so sure 


reason — 
that it was the last day of waitir that, 
build 
sat down on J 


and dizzy; 


when the chi n went to 


their snow-man, she 
chest, shivering when 
snow cracked un 

to turn her he 

st anding in the do or, Wi 
smile on his n 


But he did not 


uth, 


com 


means. r, e 
keeps it, was t of b 
‘ “2% sit P ++ 
mer: how i 

at any time 

sure of 

glass of 

family ar 

but on this ( 

lights in two 

Soulé, the 

known throug 

ily, had oceupi 

this evening 

St. Louis was 

a collisior ! r Beaver, and he 
had left the passengers and come 
over to Starr’s, i n ling to go on horse- 
bach 

An old a juaintanes 
ently: he had dined 


the morning. 
he Soulés, appar- 
them 
evening, and when Starr went up about 


with that 


, . bd , a | 
ten o’clock to know if Mr. Soulé wished 


to go out gunning in the morning, he 
found the old man sti ding with his 
back to the fire, 
Little Miami 


ginning to go up. 


alking shar] of the 
Railroad shares, then be- 
‘A thorough old 


Shylock,” thought Starr, waiting, scan- 


] 
ly 
th 


ning the acrid, wizened fac with its pro- 
truding black eyes, the dried-up figure 
in a baggy suit of blue, a white collar 
turned 


down nearly to the 


and the gray hair knotted in a queue. 


shoulders, 


He looked at the landlord, scowling at 
the interruption: M. Soulé, on the con- 
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trary, spoke heartily, as 
} 


if suddenly re- 
it ved of a b re. 

** Of course, of course, 
off by four. I 


—no need to « 


poor 
are rei 
Frazier, 
ical ae r 
with a bow, 
to breal 
at Pittsburg 


on Monday.” 


on hand to-day.” 
“Other cam a sudden 


1 | 1] 
, and look- 


ime 
courtly lit 
“T must 


Frazier, turnin 


with al 
make an « arly stal 
the 
chance to 
closed 
Well, good 
that the other « 
hand ; 


take Banks 
to-morrow, i it i ' St, eh ? 
iving 
ched 


‘* don’t 


one away.” 
Th back to 
to Madame 


and began to romp with the baby lying 


usual genial laugh came 


as h Soulé 


in her lap. He was a tall man, about 


six feet h a handsome face, red 


hair, a frank blue eye, and a natural, 
Whatever else his 
record of him, a man of generous 
His sub- 


dued dress, quiet voice, suited him, were 


‘ ' 
gcenuine laugh. tory 
may 


blood and sensitive instincts. 


indigenous to his nature,. not assumed: 
even Starr could see that. Starr used 
afterwards, when they became the coun- 


try’s gossip, to talk of little traits in 
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thes wing the purity of their 
this day he 


nis 


pe 
refinem 
them. ostentatiot 

air that 
fresh flowers al- 


ing with iron fi 


ness was: licate, s 


hun 4 


the 

ways near rks, an’ 

my silver being packed ; 
7 he 

othes lke gossamer, 


Bah! 


iff, when I see it, Ih ype. 


out- 
] 
I know 


No 


han mine. 


baby was tired of its romp, 
hushed it to sle« p. She 


rse ever lived, —the 


1 
* wnom 


you scarce 
nd forgot as soon 
Nature had made 
line 
however, 
beauty, and 


Che re 


metimes in his 


was 


ise stran- 
his ma 
him. 


iling as the 
eals, then 
Soulé held 
mn. It is 
See, John, 


e, and dimpk d,” ene 


mouth with a burst 


up to see how like a golden 


bubble it was, then threw it down. 


ire we are right in this, 


he stopped playing with the baby, 
but did 
** About your brother ? 
“T thought ” —— with the doubtful 


who is about to essay his 


not look up. 


"7 


. . 
look or one 
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strength ag “Tt has been a 
hard life, —Stephen’s,—and through us. 
What if we 


- Wh 


let him go?” anxiously. 
at would be better? He has chil- 
dren,” — taking the baby’s hand in his. 

“ Yes, children,—clods, 


the 


like his wife,” 
* You should 
You 
Will his 
dle down to find comfort 
? Is it 
likely ? seside y ad to him 


succeeded in keeping 


— pink lip curling. 
know your brother, John Yarrow. 
do know the stuff that is in him. 
brain ever mu 


in at inn-! r’s daughter 


dark 


she did not 


flush in his face 


notice it, but went 


dachance, and you 


know it, John. He was too weak to break 
the trammels at home, as you did, —let 


himself be forced to preach what his soul 
When you tried to open 


knew was a lie. 
the 

“T shut him in a penitentiary-cell,” 
“ They taught him 


door for him to a broader life 


with a bitter laugh. 


” 


to make shoes. 
“Was it your fault ? 


free, the ra 


Now that he is 


steadily , still pat- 


ing on 

theek, “you mean to 
Push 
He can 


a decent living there, cobbling, I 


e him off, — having used him. 
him back into the old slough. 
make 
with a keen 


know. Be generous, John,” 


glance of the pale brown eyes. “If you 
thing to-morrow, take 
the United States. 


here. 


succeed in this 


him with us out of 


‘here is trouble coming Give 


him a chance for education, — to know 
something of the world he lives in, — to 
catch one or two free breaths before he 
dies. He has been the man in the iron 
ince his birth, it seems to me.” 


ot up as she spoke, rang the bell, 


and gave the baby to its nurse, wrapping 
it up in a blanket or two. When she 
turned, her husband was standing on the 
hearth-rug, a half-laugh in his eyes. 

“ Judith !’ 

“ What is it?” 

‘“‘ The plain meaning of all this is, that 
there is no one who can do this foul job 


to-morrow but Stephen Yarrow, and 
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for my sake it must be done; 
Well, well! You do love 
Her eyes filled with sudd 
caught hold of his arm, and clung to 
it. 
“T do love you, God knows! 


ergo —— 
child !” 


n tears; she 


me, 


What is 
Stephen Yarrow to me, soul or body ? 
Don’t be harsh with me, John!” 
“Harsh? No, Judit 
colorless curls gently; looking 
had 
him; he would humor her whim, 
But his broth- 
It would be better for Stephen 
Certainly. Yet he sighed: 


a womanish, unable sigh. 


stroking the 
back : 
thinking that she much for 
not be- 
have like a beast to her. 
er 


in the end. 


(for I am 
r,) 
They 


were larger and more uniformly success- 


A year or two afterwards, 
not writing of a fictitious charact 


this man’s frauds were discovered. 


ful than any that had ever been perpe- 
trated in the States, but there was about 
them a subtle, dogged daring that did 
not belong to Yarrow’s character, and 
shrewd people who had known them be- 
of 


-a quadroon, 


gan to talk of this shadow of a woman 
who went about with him, 
they said,—and hinted strongly that it 
was she who had been the vital power 
of the partnership, and Yarrow but the 
Th re are no 


of knowing the truth of the conjecture, 


well-chosen tool. means 


for Yarrow escaped: she followed him, 


but ret is safe. 
half of 
*) 


Soulé gave like a prince, — 


is dead, so their sec 
Fraud, however, was but one 
his story. 
secretly, with a woman-like, anxious 
helpfulness, a passionate eagerness, as if 
the pain or want of a huinan being were 


In this he was alone: 
as cold, impervi yus to the suffering 


insufferable to him. 
the woman had no s! 


‘ein it. She was 
ny 


oft 
others as nothing but a snake or a selfish 
woman can be: whatever muddy human 
feeling did ooze from her brain was for 
this man only. And yet, when we think 


of it, she was, as they guess 


“d, a quad- 


roon: maybe, under the low, waxy- 
skinned forehead that Yarrow’s fingers 
were patting that night there might have 
been a revengeful consciousness of the 


} 


wrongs of her race that justified to, her 


. him. 
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did. It 


argue 


the harm she 


coarsest 


is likely: 


in that 


the 
negroes way. 
God help them! At any rate, we shall 
come closest to Christ’s rule of justice 
in trying to find a sore heart behind the 
vicious fingers of the woman. 

While the two stood in the pleasant 
light of the warm room waiting for him, 
Stephen Yarrow came towards the house 
across the fields. It was his shadow that 
his wife and Jem saw crossing Shag’s Hill. 
He was a free man now, — by virtue of 
his nickname, “ quiet Stevy,” in part. It 
startled him as much as the jailer, when 
his release was sent in a year before the 
uniform 


that M. 


Soulé took an interest in the poor wretch, 


time, “in consideration of his 


good conduct.” The truth was, 
and had said a few words in his favor to 
the Governor at a dinner-party the oth- 
er evening, so the release was signed 
Soulé had called to see 
e to Pittsburg, and 
spent an hour or two in his cell. The 
1 


next morning he was free to go, but he 


the next day. 
the man when he cam 


had stayed a week longer, making a pair 


of red morocco shoes for the jailer’s lit- 
tle girl, — idling over them: when they 
were done, tying them on, himself, with 
a wonderful bow-knot, and looking anx- 
i an Dutch face to see if 


iously her ck 


she were pleased. 
“ Kiss crowled 
Ben. “ 


Stephen drew back sharply. 


the gentleman, Meg,” 
Where ’s yer manners ? ” 
The in- 


1 


nocent baby ! who lived out-of-doors 
Ben must have forgotten who h¢ 
thief, belonging to this cell. 
going to let him out; but what difference 
did that make ? 


with perspiration, as he walked away. 


Was: a 


They were 
His thin face grew wet 


Why, his very fingers had felt too impure 
to him, as he tied on her shoes. He went 
: ' 


away an hour after, only nodding good- 


bye to Ben, looking down with an odd 
grin at the clothes he had asked the jail- 
er to buy for him. Ben had chosen a 
greenish coat and trousers and yellow 
waistcoat. He did not shake hands with 
Ben had been mixing hog - food, 
and the marks were on his fingers. This 


was yesterday : he was going now to meet 
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his brother, as he requested. Well, what 
else was there for him to do ? 

He did not look up often, as he plodded 
fieids : 


somehow, this terrible wastefulness, this 


over the when he did, it hurt him 


boundless unused air, and stretch of room. 
It even pained his weakened eyes : so long 
the oblong slip of clay running from the 
cell to the wall had been his share, and 
the yellow patch of sky and brick chim- 
ney-top beyond. For so many thousands, 


too, no more. But they were thieves, 
foul, like him. Pure men this was for. 
Stephen looked like an old man now, 
in spite of Ben’s party-colored rigging : 

] 


stoop aand 


head almost bald under the old fur cap. 
Somethi 


lean, his step slouched : his 


in the sharpened face, too, 
looked a if 
} 


been | alsic A 


itude 


more than eyesight had 
in these years of utter sol- 
the brain was dulled with 

gishly gn uwing over and over the few 


animal ideas they leave for prisoners’ 
souls, —or, as probably, thoroughly im- 


lat- 


bruted by them. 
ter. 
When the convict had finished his dull 


walk, he sat down on the wooden sta 


Soulé thought the 


that led to his brother’s rooms for half an 
hour, slowly rubbing his legs, conscious 
of nothing but some flesh-pain, apparent- 


when he did enter the chamber, 


ly,—and 
bowed as indifferently to Soulé and his 
wife as though they had parted careless- 
ly yesterday. His brother glanced at 
the woman: one look would certainly be 
enough for her. Poor Stephen’s power ? 
If it ever had been, its essence was long 
since exhaled: there was nothing in his 
whole nature now but the stalest dregs, 
surely ? Perhaps she thought different- 
ly: she looked at the man keenly, and 
then gave a quick, warning glance to her 
husband, as she sat down to her sewing. 
Soulé did not heed it as he usually did: 
he was choked and sick to see what a 


God help 


wreck his brother really was. 


us! to think of the time when Stephen 


and he were boys together, and this was 
the end of it! 
‘¢ Come to the fire, old fellow !” he said 


Ay 
huskily. “ You ’re blue with cold. 


We 
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used to have snows like this at home, 
eh?” 

The man passed the lady with the 
quaint, shy bow that used to be habitual 
with him towards women, (he still used 
it to the jailer’s wife,) and held his hands 
over the blaze. His brother followed him: 
his wife had never seen him so nervous 
or excited: he stood close to the convict, 
smoothing his coat on the shoulder, tak- 
ing off his cap. 

* Why, why! this cloth ’s too thin, even 
Oh, Ste phen, these 
— hard! 


for summer ; | —— 
Sut I mean to 
Sit 


down, sit down, you ’re tired, boy,” turn- 


are hard times, 


do something for you, God knows. 


ing off, going to the window, his hands 
“We 
’re going to help you, Judith and I.” 

the look which the 
convict shot at the woman, when he spoke 


behind him,—coming back again. 
Soulé did not see 


these words; but she did, — and knew, 
that, however her husband might con- 
trive to deceive himself, he never would 
his brother. If Stephen Yarrow’s soul 
went down to any deeper depth to-night, 
What 
What was his 


wife, or long-ago home, or his old God, 


it would be conscious in its going. 


manner of man was he ? 
now, to him? It mattered to them: for, 
if he were not a tool, they were ruined. 
She stitched quietly at her soft floss and 
flannel. Soulé was sincere ; let him ex- 
plain what his wish was, himself ; it would 
be wiser for her to be silent; this man, 
she remembered, had eyes that never un- 
derstood a lie. 

Yarrow did not sit down; his brother 
stood close, leaning his unsteady hand 
upon his arm. 

“IT knew you would not fail me, Ste- 
phen. To-morrow will be a turning-point 
in both our lives. Circumstances haye 
conspired to help me in my plan.” 

He began to stammer. The other look- 
ed at him quietly, inquiringly. 

“ You remember what I told you on 
Tuesday ?” more hastily. ‘‘ I have dealt 
heavily in stocks lately ; it needs one blow 
more, and our future is secure for life. 
Yours and mine, I mean, — yours and 


mine, Stephen. This paper old Frazier 
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carries, —he is going to New York with it. 
If I can keep it out of the market for a 
week, my speculation is assured, —I can 
realize half a million, at least. Frazier 
is an old man, weak : he 
rows to-morrow morni 

He stepped abr, 
shell on the mante 

“ T understand, 
him robbed ; 


right nick of 


want 
at the 


“ Pish ! you use 


A man’s 

brain must be distem} t eall that 

robbery ; the paper, a is neither 

money nor its equiv: 

There was a silence: 

“T must have 
“ You 

n unl 

myself, 

him 


Well,” 


have been convenie 


chewing his 


gvone on With that § 


Is the affair q lite p 


He is an ol 
after all,’ with a desperat 
** His soul would not weig! 
let out. 
Yarrow passed his h 
] 


, 
lorless. 


me, it were 


it was ¢ 

dered. The bare t 

not clear to him yet. 
“DPD wine, S 


rink some 
brother, pou ‘ing out ag 
“T carry my own drinking 
This Sherry 


wal row 


glass. 


tasted it, and 


“ T was cheated in it, 

“ Yes, you were.” 

“ Your palate was always keener than 
mine. I” —— 

His mouth looked blue and cold under 
his whiskers: 


sile 


then they both stood va- 
cantly nt, while the woman sewed. 


“ Tut! we will look at the matter prac- 


Yarrow. 
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tically, as business-men,” said Soulé at 
last, 


walkin 


affecting a gruff, hearty tone, and 
ing about, — but was silent there. 


No sound 


but the rough wind without blowing the 


The convict did not answer. 


drifted snow and pebbles from the asphalt 


roof against the frosted panes, and the 


angry fire of bitumen within breaking 
. os , 
into clefts of blue and scarlet flam 


thrusting its jets of fierce light out from 


its cage: impatient, it 


convil 


manity sti 


1] 


» 123 
reath and light 


} ] 


theread away, wlose 


If there were no hand now 
lo you le Ik ior it to 


One l 


s a root that had bee 


not ¢ woul have 


Wh 


urted, merry cler: 


with open house, a bit of good 
] 


«k in the bigotry 
ood, and this woman, had not 


T hey had cros 


an atom of ur 


ed him: 
polluted na- 
. 1 w the int} r ] 
: vou saw the taint In every syi- 
Fresh and mali 
is tempted soul 
balan e. 


long. Something 


letting the matter too 
I 


must be deci up- 
on. Stephen!” nervously, “wake up! 
You have forgotten our subject, I think.” 


No,” the bald hez 


coat-collar in which it had sunk. 


id raised out of the 

*“ Go 
” 

on. 


Soulé looked at him perplexed a mo- 
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Was he dulled, or had he learned 


in those years to shut in looks and thoughts 


ment. 


closer prisoners than himself ? 
“ Tt 


said, a little 


is a mere question of time, 
ysed. 


money 


‘‘ Frazier is an 


( onip¢ 


agent: shall this accrue to 1 


to his employers? I have risked 


it. I must have it at any cost. 


for me to 
Steph aT” 

* No, John. Your hands are clez 
with an exhausted k. “I know 
You had a kind Irish heart. 


What money 
° 41 


you made with one hand you flung away 
with thi 
a woman. 


off 


ve talked 


beating some dust 
his boot. ‘ But for F 
that over 


value human life as you do: it may have 


razier,—I’ 
h Judith, and —— I don’t 


been my re sidence in the South. It mat- 

e how a man dies, so he li 

This Frazier, if he dies to defend 
| 1 than 


vould do a nobler de« 
For 


paper 


ves 


dime-seraping days. 
is not robbery. The 
ie nor a draft.” 

ue swung fluently now, ior 1t 


d him 


is hand on the green coat with 
ns, and leaned against his 
“ms 


Soulé’s big throat 


over 


of tears; he had ne 


vful pity as in this the foulest 
fi 


»  Unselfish it 


what a hard life Ste- 


. ° 4 
hi } 
nis i 


O God! 


en! This would cure him: 


set med 


sea-voyages, a winter in 


would freshen him a little, 


Florence, 


ybe, — not much. 
‘Eh? What will you do, old 


ing his shoulder. ‘“ This is the last 


put 


fellow ? 


night.” 


‘I know that. I have been waiting 
for it all my life.” 


He put his red handkerchief up to his 


mouth to conceal the face, as if its mean- 


79 


Yarrow. 


ing were growing too plain. Soulé looked 


at him fixedly a moment, then, taking him 
by the button, began tapping off his sen- 
tences on his breast. 

“T ‘Il state the 


ien, 


Case. 


I ‘ll be plain. 
od ; 


you want ik you want 


‘ing him. 
his face 


time. A 


and sad: 


> SsaW 


und his look, for the first 
‘ably kind 
slow, compelling face, that would look 


on his life barely, day after day, year af- 
ter year, never drow sing over its sore or 
pain until he had wrung its full m« 
out to the las g 

*“ All you want? ( 


ammered 


face having stoppe 


‘lothing ? food ?” 
Soulé, — something in the 


1 his garrulous breath. 
say t, Stephen.” 
) ] 
wind stri sharper on the rat- 
ow and brown heats 
grew deeper. ne saw how it was then. 


No beggar turned fir 


handed as this man to-day. 


m God so empty- 
His place 
in the world slipped: his chance gone: 
sick, sinking: his brain mad for knowl- 


edge: his hands stretched out for work : 
no man, to give it to him: whatever God 
he had lost to him: the thief’s smell, he 
thought, on every breath he drew, every 


he Hundreds of 


our pi ison-doors with souls 
} 


rac of cl thes 


wore. 
convit ts leave 
as hunery and near death as this. 

+“ T have 
in there,” he said, je 


“I do not 


lost something—since I went 


rkit ; thumb over 
his shoulder. think it will ever 
ick.” 


“No?” 


Soulé put his big hand to his face me- 


come bz 


chanically. 

* Don’t that, 
The world has gone on, it has left you 
You * ___. 


He choked,—could not goon: 


say boy! I know —— 
behind —— 
he would 
have put half the strength and |] 

himself into Yarrow’s lank little body that 
moment, if he could. There was a some- 
thing else lost, different from all these, of 
which they both thought, but they did 
The convict looked out 


into the night. Beyond the square patch 


not speak of it. 
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of window and that near dark, how full 
the world was of happy homes getting 
ready for Christmas! children and hap- 
py wives! Soulé understood, 

“I don’t say I can bring you back what 
I offer you the 


You ’re not an old man, — 


you have lost, Stephen. 
best I can. 
barely thirty : you must have years to ac- 
quire fresh bone and mus¢le. Set your 
brain to work, meanwhile. Give it a 
chance.” 

“It never had one,” said the convict, 
with a queer, faint smile. 


“ Tlillo! that 


brightening up. “ No, it never had. 


looks like old times!” 
Do 


ley-house with 


you think I forget our alle; 
its three rooms? the carpentering by 
day, and the arithmetic by night? the 
sweltering, sultry Sunday mornings in 
church, and the afternoons snifiling over 
the catechism among the rain - butts in 


the back-yard ? 


preachers, the travelling agents, that put 


Do you remember the 
up with us? how they snarled at other 
churches, and helped themselves out of 
the shop, as if to be a man of God implied 
a mean beggar? I don’t say my father 
was a hypocrite when he made you a col- 
porteur, and so one of them; but” —— 
He paused. Even in this frothy-brain- 
ed fellow, his religion or his doubt lay 
His face grew dark. 
“TI tell you, if there is one thing I 
loathe, it is the God and His day that 
were taught to me when I was a child: 


deeper than all. 


joyless, hard, cruel. Fire — humph! — 
and brimstone for all but a few hundred. 
Well, I don’t know yet if 


there is any better,” with a vague look. 


I remember. 


“ A man shifts for himself in the next 
Did 


you believe what you preached, Ste- 


chance as well as now, I suppose. 


phen?” with an abrupt change. ‘“ God! 
how you used to writhe under it at first!” 

“‘ They forced me into it,” said Yarrow. 
You remember that 
I was only a boy,—just out of the shop. 


“ T was only a boy. 


The more uneducated a man was in our 
church-pulpit then, the better. J knew 
“ When I 
preached about foreordination and hell- 
fire, it was in coarse slang: 


nothing, John,” appealingly. 


I knew 


Yarrow. 


[ January, 


that. I used to think there might be a 
different God and books and another life 
farther out in the world, if I could only 
get at it. I never was strong, and they 
had forced me into it; and when you 
came to me to help you with your plan, 
I wanted to get out, and” —— 

“You did help me,”—chafing the limp 
fingers. ‘* That was my first start, that 
Pesson note. I owe that to you, Ste- 
phen.” 

‘* Thave paid for it,” looking him stead- 
ily in the eye, some unexpected manliness 
rising up, making his tone bitter and mar- 
rowy. “I paid for it. But no matter for 
that. But now you come again. I have 
had time to think over these things in yon- 
der, John.” 

Soulé dropped his hand, drew back, 
and was silent a moment. 
* Let it beso. But did you think what 
you would do, if you refused your aid to 
me? Have you found work? or a God 
to preac h?” 

Something in these last words took 
Yarrow’s sudden strength away. He did 
not answer for a moment. 


“ Work?” feebly. 


heard of any work. 


*“ No,—I have n’t 
As for a God” —— 

“ Well, then, what are your purpos- 
es?” coldly. 

Another silence. 

“T don’t know. I never was worth 
much,” he gasped out at last, stooping, 
and pulling at his shoestrings. 

“ And now” — said Soulé. 


1» 


‘I don’t forget that I 
have slipped, —that it ’s too late,—I don’t 


forget.” 


‘¢‘ There ’s no need for you to say that 


with a sharp cry. 


His hands jerked at his coat-fronts in 
a wild, dazed way. 

ss Stephen 

The woman rose, and let in the air. 
[ ’m not sick. 
He could not 
meet the look on the pinched convict- 


” 


‘‘T thank you. 
Soulé turned away. 


face, — the soul of the man crying out 
for God or his brother, something to 
help. There was a silence for a few mo- 
ments. 

“ You will come with me, Stephen,” 
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quietly : 
life. 
cide.” 


then, after a pause, “ It is for 
There is but little time left to de- 


Had the true 
The winter wind 


Was there no help ? 
God no messenger ? 
blowing through the window filled with 
fine frost wet his face, lifted the smother- 
ing off his lungs. His eyes grew clear, 
as his full sense returned after a while: 
seeing only at first, it so happened, the 
fire in its square frame; and thinking 
only of that, as the mind always drowsi- 
ly absorbs the nearest trifle after a spasm 
of pain. A bed of pale red coals now, 
furred over with white and pearl-colored 
ashes. It was a long time since he had 
seen any open fire, — years, he believed. 
Where 


just like 


was it that there had been a fire 
with the ashes like 
- and on a night in win- 
ter, too, the wind rattling the panes? 
Where While Soulé stood wait- 


ing for his answer, his mind was drifting 


la 


that, moss 


l 
over the heat, 


was it ? 


back, like that of a man in his dotage, 
through its dull, muddy thoughts, after 
that one si 
last. A year or two after he was married. 
In the bedroom. 
the fire. 
her: 


neck, - 


lly memory. He struck on it at 


Martha was sitting by 
with the old yellow dog beside 
e was trying to ride the baby on his 
He 
came in and stopped to see the fun; he 
noticed the 


-he was the clumsiest brute! 


fire then, how cozy and warm 


it all was: outside it was hailing, a gust 


shaking the house. 


He had been doing 


a bit of carpentering,—he did like to go 
back to the old trade! 
er chair for the baby,—he had made it in 
: the { 
liked surprises and such nonsense. He 


put 


This was a wick- 


the stable for a surprise girl always 
it down with a flourish, and he re- 
membered how she laughed, and Ready 
growled, and how he and she both got on 
their knees to seat the youngster in, and 
tie him with his bandanna handkerchief. 
So silly that all was! When they were 
on the floor there, and had Master Jem 
fastened in, he remembered how she sud- 
denly turned, and put her arms about his 
neck, as shyly as when they were first 
married, and kissed him. ‘ Only God 


knows how good you are to me, Stephen,” 
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she said. There were tears in her eyes.— 
Yarrow passed his hand over his forehead. 
Did ever a thought come into your mind 
like a fresh, clean air into a stove-heated, 
foul room? or like the first hearty, liv- 
ing call of Greatheart through the dun- 
geons of Giant Despair ? 

“You do not answer me, Stephen ? ” 
said his brother. ‘‘ You will go with me?” 

Yarrow’s head was more erect, his eyes 
less glazed. 

“It may be. The chance for me ’s 
over in the world, I think. I may as 
well serve you. And yet” —— 
“ What ?” 
‘* Give me time to think. I want out- 
of-doors. It’s close here. I’ll meet you 
in the morning.” 

Soulé caught his wife’s uneasy glance. 

“* What is this, Stephen ?” 

” Nothing,” 
night. 

“ Then” —— 


“ There ’s some yo 


looking dully out into the 


1 said were dead,” 
—as if no one were spe ing, with the 
same dull look. ‘ Or lost: I think they ’re 
not dead. If there might be a chance 
If I could but see Martha and the 
little chaps, it would save me, John Yar- 


yet! 


row, no matter what they’d learned to 
think of me. They ’re mine, —my little 
chaps. She said the boys should never 


know. She said that of her own free 
will.” 

‘Is it likely she could keep her word ?” 
said Soulé, sneeringly. 

“ Why, why, she loved me, John,” 
moist color and smile coming 


1 little thing I minded 
Yes, Martha kept 


—a 
out on his 


Tm : 
“ nere § 


face. 
just now that —— 
her word.” 

He tapped with his fingers thouchtful- 
ly on the mantel-shelf, the smile linger- 
ing yet on his face. The woman’s wool- 
len sewing fell from her hand, and she 
Her tone had a 
harsh, metallic twang in it : Yarrow turn- 


spoke for the first time. 


ed curiously, as he heard it. 

“ What could they be to you, if you 
found them? They have forgotten you. 
In five years they have not sent you a 


message.” 
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“ No, — I know, Madam.” 
Even that did not hurt him. His face 
kindled slowly, — still turned to the fire, 
as if it were telling him some old story : 
looking to her at last, steadfast and man- 
ly, like a man who has healthy common- 
sense dominant in his head, and an un- 
selfish love at work in his heart. Such 
a one is not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“Tt seems to me as if there might be 
a chance — yet. It’s along time. But 
Martha loved me, Madam. Yeu don’t 
I think I'll 20, John. It’s 
I ll 


far bridge by dawn, and let you know.” 


know - 
close here, ’s I said. meet you at the 

“Tt is your only chance,” said Soulé, 
roughly, as he followed him to the door. 

He was a ruined man, if he were balk- 
ed in this. 

“ You do not know how the world meets 
a returned felon, Stephen ; you ” —— 

‘“* Let me go,” feebly, putting his hand 
up to his chin in the old fashion. 

“T think that. [ —. — ‘ve 
thought of that a good deal. But it 


seemed to me as if there might be a 


I k now 


chance”; and so, without a word of 


farewell, went stumbling down the stairs. 
He had given a wistful look at the fire, 
as he turned away. Perhaps that would 


comfort him. God surely has “ many 


voices in the world, and none of them is 


without its signification.” 

An hour before 
the place in which he had appointed 
brother. The night had 
been dark, hailing at intervals; he had 


gone tramping up and down the hills 


dawn, Yarrow found 


to meet his 


stubble - fields, through snow and 


and 
half-frozen mud-gullies, hardly conscious 
of what he did 


to him 


The night seemed long 
He found 
a burnt sycamore-stump and got up 
felt 
which was wet to the skin, then took off 


now, looking back. 


on it, shivered awhile, his _ shirt, 


his shoes and cleared the lumps of slush 
out of them. There was something hor- 
this 
and wet cold: 


to him in unbroken silence 


and dark 


rible 
he had been 


in his hot cell so long, the frost stung 


Yarrow. 


January 
[ y; 


him differently from other men, the icy 
thaw was wetter. It was a narrow cut 
in the hills where he was, a bridle-road 
leading back and running zigzag for 
some miles until it returned to the rail- 
road-track. <A 


place : Frazier would take this by-path ; 


lonely, unfrequented 
Soulé had chosen it well to meet him. 
There was a rickety bridge crossing a 
Yar- 
row pushed the dripping cap off his 
No light 


even in the heav- 


hill-stream a few rods beyond. 


forehead, and looked around. 
nor life on any side: 
ens yawned that breathless, uncolored 
silence that precedes a winter’s dawn. 
He could see the Ohio through the gul- 
ly: why, it used to be a broad, full- 
breasted river, glancing all over with 
light, loaded 


going down to the Mississippi. 


and rafts 
He had 


gone down once, rafting, with lumber, 


with steamers 


and a jolly three weeks’ float they had 
of it. Now it was a solid, shapeless 
mass of blocks of ice and mud. Win- 
but the altered 


somlt how, the very river seemed struck 


ter ? yes, world was 


ith. 


with de: His teeth chattered; he 
began to try to rub some warmth into 
his tried to 
bring back the fancy of last night about 
Martha and the But that 


lone way off: there were all these years’ 


rheumatic lees and arms; 


fire. was a 
mastering memories to fade it out, you 
know, and besides, a diseased habit of 
The 


him, cowering out 


wide to 
cell: 
were Martha and the little chaps lost in 
W here 


desponding. world was 


from a where 


it ? John said they were dead. 
should he There 


aguish pain in his spine that blinded 


turn now ? was an 
him: since yesterday he had eaten noth- 
ing, — he had no money to buy a meal; 
he was a felon, — who would give him 
work? ‘There ’s some things certain 
in the world,” he muttered. 

“That was silly last night, — silly. 
And yet, —if there could have been a 
chance!” 

He looked up steadily into the sickly, 
there but the 

He had not 


could hear of 


discolored sky: nothing 
for from these swamps. 


wished so much that he 
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Martha and the children, when he look- 
ed up, as of something else that he need- 
ed the 
careless that God ever 


more. Even foulest and most 


soul made has 
some moments when it grows homesick, 
conscious of the awful vacuum below its 
life, the 
Yarrow 
All his life, most in those years in the pris- 
had 


naa 


Eternal Arm not being there. 


was neither foul nor careless. 


on, he been hungry for Something 


to rest on, to own him. Sometimes, 


when his evil behavior had seemed vilest 
had felt himself 


‘a great forgiveness. 


to him, h« trembling on 
? + 
But 
the 


ee - CC rnered 


so little 


-only that thr 


of the sky in 
cell there, 
pat h: he had a fancy, that, if once he 
were out in the world that He made, — 
in the free air, —that, if tl 


God, he 


not iot 


ere were a 
would find Him out. He had 

nd Him. 

He sat on the stump awhile, his hands 

} 


over his eyes, then got down slowly, but- 


toning his soggy waistcoat and coat. 


‘I don’t see as there ’s a chance,” 


he said, dully. “I was a fool to think 
ny better God than the one 

i roing his toe into the froz- 
“Tt’s allruled. I’m not one 


That was all. After that, he stood 

waiting for his brother. 
“T’lihelp him. He’s the best 
Even the 

lips, — both manhood and hope 


I know.’ 
faint sigh choked before it 
rose to his 
were so dead with inanition ; a life’s 
failure went in it. 

While he st Martha Yar- 
row sat by her kitchen- fire crying to 
God to help him; but He knew 
things were needed before she 


Him. 


Soulé, with his gun and game-bag, 


od waiting, 
what 


asked 


had been coursing over the hills three 
He had 


bagged a squirrel or two, enough to suf- 


miles back, since four o’clock. 
fice for his morning’s work, and now, 
his piece unloaded, came stealthily to- 
He had 
little hope that Stephen would help him: 


wards the place of rendezvous. 


he had made up his mind to go through 


the affair alone. If he did it, that in- 
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volved —— Pah! what was in a word ? 
He had quite 
resolved: Judith and he had talked the 
Sut if 
were a younger man, and could fight for 


Men died every day. 


matter over all night. Frazier 


it! Perhaps he was armed: Soulé’s 
face flashed: he stooped and broke the 
trigger of his gun, and then went on 
They 
He wanted 


to reach the bridge by dawn, and meet 


with a much less heavy step. 


would be more even now. 


his brother. 
he would send him away, and wait for 
About nine o’clock he 
might expect him. 


Frazier, 


If he refused to help him, 
Frazier alone. 


changed his 
plan. IIe told Starr the night before, 
that, as M. breakfast 


with him, he had concluded to rise early, 


however, had 
Soulé would not 
and be off by dawn. “If there’s noth- 
ing to be done about the Miami shares, 
there is no use wasting time here,” he 
thought. So, while Stephen Yarrow 
waited near the bridge, the smoke was 
curling out of the kitchen-chimney where 
the cook was making ready the cashier’s 
beefsteak, and the old man was crawling 
out of bed. He could hear Starr’s chil- 
dren in the room overhead making an 
‘* Christ- 
mas morning, by the way! I must take 
(As 


d with 


uproar over their stockings. 


some knick-knack back to Totty.” 
if his trunk were not always 


things for Totty, and his shirts cram- 


med into the lid, when he came home!) 


‘* Something for mother, too,” as he 


pulled on his socks. ‘* Gloves, now, 
I wish I had ask- 
ed Madame Soulé what size she wore, 
last night. about the 
same size. Mother always had a tidy 
So will Totty, eh?” And 
so finished dressing, thinking Soulé had 
a neat little wife, but insipid. 


hey? <A dozen pair. 


Their hands are 


little paw. 


So Christmas morning came to all of 
them, the day when, a long time ago, 
One who had made a good happy world 
came back to find and save that which 
hundred 


was lost in it. In these few 


years had He forgotten the way of 
finding ? 


. 
Stephen Yarrow had fallen into an 
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He had 


done with thinking, when he said, “I ’Il 


’ 


uneasy doze by the road-side. 
go with John.” The way through life 
seemed to open clear, exactly the same 
There 
have been a 

He drowsed 
off into a brutish slumber. Something 
the 


A clear, sweet- breathed 


had been before. 
it. There 
chance, but there was none. 


as it was an 


end of might 


like a kiss woke him. It was only 


morning air. 
dawn, as we said, that seemed somehow 
to have caught a scent of far-off harvest- 
farms, in lands where it was not winter. 
Warm brown clouds yonder with a glow 
like wine in them, the spl ndor of the 
coming day hinting of itself through. 
“1 must have slept,” said Yarrow, tak- 
ing off his cap to sh: 


There 


on the dingy 


it dry. 
were a thousand shining x ints 


He rubbed his h 


eyes and looked about him. 


avy 
The misty 
rime of the night had frozen on hills and 
woods and river, — frosted the whole 
earth in one glittering, delic: 
The first level bar of sunlig 
the dead 

night before the breath of life. Once 


1 1 
ybe } ifht meets 


ite shez 
ht put into 


nostrils of the world of the 


that 
the 


from 


saw 
morning. ‘The very clear blue of 
air thrill vith electric vigor ; 
the round se-colored summits of th 
tiniest ice 


western ill he u 
the land flashed 


grass-spear at his feet, 
1 


ered 


back unnun 


soft and splendid dyes 


to heaven; the hemlock - forests near 
had grouped themselves into glittering 


church« 


form in which men have tried to please 


temples, mosqui whatever 


God by worshipping Him; the smoke 
from the distant village floated up in a 
constant silver 
incense-breath. Neither 


The far - off 


and violet vapor like an 
was it a dead 
tinkle of 


morning. cow- 


bells reached him yw and then, the 


cheery crow from one farm-yard to an- 
other, even children’s voices calling, and 
at last 
bells. 
*« They told me it was Christmas morn- 


g off the old 


a slow, sweet chime of church- 


° ” 
ing, 


4 


again. 


he said, pullin cap 


Yarrow. [ January, 

Yarrow’s chin had sunk on his breast, 
as his eager eyes drank all this morning 
in. He breathed short and quick, like a 
child before whom some incredible pleas- 
ure flashes open. 

“Well,” with a long breath, putting 
did n’t 

God help us ! 


on his cap, “I think of aught 
like this, yonder. 
He did 


rubbed his 


n’t know why he smiled or 
] 1 His sleep 


1ands cheerfully. 
had refreshed him, maybe. But it seem- 


if the great beauty and tenderness 


of the world were for him, this morning, 


—as if some great Power stretched out 


its arms to him, and spoke through it. 


1 : 1) a . 
“T’ll not be silly again,” straighten- 


but 


words were spoken, his head 


ing himself, and buttoning his coat ; 
before the 
had sunk again, and he stood quiet. 
Something in all this brought Martha 
and the little 


not know why, but his heart ached with 


chaps before him, he did 


a sharper pain than ever, that made his 
eyes wet with tears. 
lift- 


deep of blue in the 


“Tf there should be a chance!” 
ing his hands to the 
east. 

This was the free air in which he used 
to think he could find God. 

“What if it were 
there, 
of Martha, and” —— 

He 

“ No. *ve slippe d. I don’t 

He did He did 


ber that he was a thief, standing there 


that He was 


- loving, no g, taking care 
yped, catching the word. 

forget.” 
forget. not remem- 
W hatever substance had been in him at 
his 
meet the 


birth trustworthy rose up now to 


voice of God that called to him 
aloud. His lank jaws crew red, his eves 


a deeper blue, a look in them which his 


mother may have seen the like of years 
beat with his 


and years ago ; knuck- 


les on his breast nervously. 
“Tf there could be a chance!” he said, 
unceasingly ; “if I might try again!” 
There crackling in the snow- 
laden bushes upon the hill: he looked 
back, 


the other side, his game-bag over his 


was a 
and saw his brother coming from 


shoulder, stooping to avoid notice. his 


eyes fixed intently on some object on 
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he road beyond. It was an old man on 


4 
t 
1 
I 


1orse bac kK, jog 


ging slowly up the path, 
whistling as he came. Yarrow shudder- 
ed with a sudden horror. 

“ He 
You could not do it to-d Ly, John! 
day !” 


He was between his brother and his 


That is Frazi 


To- 


means murder ! 
as if Soulé could hear him. 
victim. The old man came slower, the 
hill being steep, looking at the frosted 
trees, and seeing neither Yarrow nor the 
burly figure crouching, tiger-like, among 
the bushes. One moment, and he would 
have passed the bend of the hill, —Soulé 
could reach him. 


‘God help me!” whispered Yarrow, 
and threw himself forward, pushing the 
horse | *“* Go back ! 
Ten steps farther, and it ’s too late! 
Back, I say!” 

The old man gasped. 

‘Why! 


cully ? ” 
guy 


wck on his haunches. 


what! a slip? an’ water- 


‘ No matter,” leading the horse, trem- 


head to foot. 


bling from 
Up on the hill there was a sharp break, 


Would 


come on? he 


a heavy footstep on a dead root. 


John go back or was 
Yarrow’s 


led the horse stead- 


strong enough to master both. 
throat choked, but he 
ily down the path, deaf to Frazier’s ques- 
tions. 
“Do 


not draw rein until you reach 


the station,” bridle at 
last. 


The old 


seen the figure dimly. 


giving him the 


man looked back: he had 

“Tf there ’s danger, I ’ll not leave you 
to meet it alone, my friend,” fumbling 
in his breast for a weapon. 

Yarrow stamped impatiently. 

** Put spurs to your horse !” — wiping 
his mouth; “it will be yet too late!” 
his 


Frazier gave a glance at face, 


and obeyed him. A moment more, and 
he was out of sight. Yarrow watched 
him, and then slowly turned, and raised 
his head. Soulé had come down, and 
was standing close beside him, leaning 
It was the 

faced each other, and 


their natures, as God made them, came 


on his gun. last time the 


brothers ever 
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out bare in that look: Yarrow’s, un- 
der all, was the tougher-fibred of the 
two. John’s eyes fell. 
‘* Stephen, this will hurt me. I” —— 
“T thought it was well done,” — his 
hand going uncertainly to his mouth. 

“ Well, well! you have chosen,” — af- 
ter a pause. 

: Good | ye.” 

“* Good bye, boy.” 

They held 
minute ; then Soulé turned off, and strode 
down the hill. 


as he went, and took a long breath of 


each other’s hands for a 
He loosened his cravat 


relief. 

‘It was a vile job! But” —— his 
‘e much troubled. But his wife heard 
the 
luded to it afterwards. 


| 
like the r 


story without a word, nor ever al- 
She was human, 
est of us. 

A moment after he was gone, a curi- 
ous change took place in the convict, a re- 
action,—the excitement being gone. The 
pain and exposute and hunger had room 
to tell now on body and soul. He stretch- 
ed himself out on a drift of snow, drunk- 
en with sleep, yet every nerve quivering 
and conscious, trying to catch another 
echo of Soulé’s step. He was his brother, 
he was all he had; it was terrible to be 
thus alone in the world: going back to 
the time when they worked in the shop 
together. He raised his head even, and 
called him, — “ Jack !” — once or twice, 
Such 
a generous, bull- headed fellow he was 


ashe used to then. It was too late. 
then, taking his own way, and being led 
at last. He was gone now, and forever. 
He was all he had. 

The day was out broadly now,—a 
thorough winter’s day, cold and clear, 
the frosty air sending a glow through 
your blood. It sent none into Yarrow’s 
thinned veins: he was too far gone with 
all these many years. The place, as I 
said, was a lonely one, niched between 
hills, yet near enough main roads for 
him to hear sounds from them: people 
calling to each other, about Christmas 
often ; carriages rolling by ; great Cones- 
toga wagons, with their dozens of tink- 
ling bells, and the driver singing ; dogs 
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and children chasing each other through 
the snow. The big world was awake 
and busy and glad, but it 
by. 


passed him 


“ For this man that might have been 


as for a bit of cold 
street. And 


a bitter smile, “I 


it has as much use 
victuals thrown into the 
the worst is,” with 
know it, to my heart’s core.” 
The morning passed by, as he lay 
there, growing colder, his brain duller. 
“1 did think this 


thin,” he would mutter, as he tried to 


not coat was so 
pull it over him. 

If he got up, where should he go? 
What use, eh? It was w 


snow than walking about. 


rmer in the 
Conscious at 
last only of a metallic taste in his mouth, 
a weakness creeping closer to his heart 
every moment, and a dull wonder if there 
could yet be a chance. It seemed very 
And Martha and the lit- 
tle chaps —— Oh, well! 


far away now. 


Some hours may have passed as he lay 
there, and sleep came; for I fancy it was 
brought the 


a dream that final sharp 


thought into his brain. He dragged him- 
self up on one elbow, the old queer smile 
on his lips. 

“ T will try,” he said. 

It took him some time to make his way 
did it at 
last, straightening his wet hair under the 


out into the main road, but he 


old cap. 
“Tt ’s so like a dog to die that way! I 


‘ll try, just once, how the world looks 


when I face iv.” 

He sat down outside of a blacksmith’s 
forge, the only building in sight, on the 
pump-trough, and looked wearily about. 
His head fell now and then on his breast 
from weakness. 
he 


not beg for food, and I ’m not equal to 


“Tt won’t be a very long trial. 


much work just now,”— with the same 
grim half-smile. 

No one was in sight but the blacksmith 
and some crony, looking over a newspa- 
per, inside. They nodded, when they 
saw him, and said, — 


“ Hillo!” 
“* Hillo!” said Yarrow. 
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Then they went on with their paper. 
That was the only sound for a long time. 
Some farmers passed after a while, giving 
him good-morning, in country -fashion. 
A trifle, but it was warm, heartsome: he 
had put the world on trial, you know, 
and he far 
Men than 


been surprised to find it was God’s world, 


was not very from death. 


more soured Yarrow have 


I 
warm and kindly, 
speaking through every human heart in 
About 


noon, the blacksmith’s children brought 


with God’s own heart, 


it, if they touched them richt. 
him his dinner in a tin bucket, leaving it 
inside. When they came out, one freck- 
led baby-girl came up to Yarrow. 

“Tie my 
> loot, per 


shoe,” she said, putting up 
i * Are you hun- 


gry ?” looking at him curiously, after he 


had done it, at the same time holding 
up a warm seed-cake she was eating to 
ashamed that the 


He 


put it away, and seated her on his foot. 


his mouth. He was 


spicy smile tempted him to take it. 


“ Let me ride you plough-boy fashion,” 
he said, trotting her gently for a minute. 

Her father passed them. 

* You must pardon me,” said Yarrow, 
with a bow. “I used to ride my boy so, 
and ” —— 


“Eh? Yes. 


You ’ve lost your little boy, now ?” look- 


Sudy ’s a good girl. 


ing in Yarrow’s face 

*“ Yes, I ’ve lost him.” 

The blacksmith stood silent a moment, 
then went in. Soon after a tall man rode 
up on a gray horse ; it had cast a shoe, 
smith went to work with- 


rider sat down by Yarrow on the 


and while the 
in, the 
trough, and began to talk of the weath- 
er, politics, ete., in a quiet, pleasant way, 
He had a 


thin face, with a scraggy fringe of yellow 


making a joke now and then. 
hair and whisker about it, and a gray, 
penetrating eye. The shoe was on pres- 
ently, and mounting, with a touch of his 
hat to Yarrow, he 
vict hesitated a moment, then called to 


rode off. The con- 
him. 

“| have a word to say to you,” com- 
ing up, and putting his hand on the horse’s 
mane. 
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Stephen 


The man glanced at him, then jumped 
down. 

“ Well, 

“* You ’re a clergyman ? ” 

“ Yes.” 


** So was I once. 


my friend ?” 


If you had known, 
just now, that I was a felon two days 
ago released from the penitentiary, what 
would you have said to me? Guilty, 
A thief.” 

The man was silent, looking in Yar- 


when I went in, remember. 
row’s face. Then he put his hand on his 
arm. 

** Shall I tell you?” 

* Go on.” 

‘‘T would have said, that, if ever you 
preach God’s truth again, you will have 
learned a deeper lesson than I.” 

If he meant to startle the man’s soul 
into life, he had done it. He a teacher, 
who hardly knew if that good God liv- 
ed! 

“ Let me go,” he cried, breaking loose 
from the other’s hand. 

“ No. 
sake tell 

But Yarrow left him, and went down 


I can help you. For God’s 


me who you are.” 


the road, hiding, when he tried to pur- 
sue him, — sitting close behind a pile of 
lumber. He was there when found: so 
tired that the last hour and the last years 
began to seem like dreams. Something 
cold roused him, nozzling at his throat. 
An old yellow dog, its eyes burning. 

“ Why, Ready,” he said, faintly, “ have 
you come ? ” 

“Come home,” said the dog’s eyes, 
speaking out what the whole day had 
tried to say: “ they ’re waiting for you; 
they ’ve been waiting always; home ’s 
there, and love ’s there, and the good 
God ’s there, and it ’s Christmas day. 
Come home!” 

Yarrow struggled up, and put his arms 
about the dog’s neck : kissed him with all 
the hunger for love smothered in these 
many years. 

*“*He don’t know I ’m a thief,” he 
thought. 

Ready bit angrily at coat and trousers. 

*“ Be a man, and come home.” 


Yarrow understood. He caught his 
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breath, as he went along, holding by the 
now and then. 

“Tt ’s the chance! 
Martha! It 


' 


1 
chaps . 


fence 
“ And 
little 


” he said. 
’s Martha and the 
But he was not sure. He was yet so 
near to the place where it would have 
been forever too late. If Ready saw that 
with his wary eye, turned now and then, 
as he trotted before,—if he had any terror 
in his dumb soul, (or whatever you choose 
to call it,) or any mad joy, or desire to go 
clean daft with rollicking in the snow at 
what he had done, he put it off to anoth- 
er season, and kept a stern face on his 
captive. But Yarrow watched it; it was 
the first home-face of them all. 

‘¢ Let the thief 
Home ’s before you, and love, and 


‘ Be a man,” it said. 
go. 
years of hard work for the God you did 
not know.” 

So they went on together. They came 
at last to the house, — home. He grew 
blind then, and stopped at the gate ; but 
the dog went slower, and waited for him 
to follow, pushed the door open softly, 
and, when he went in, laid down in his 
old place, and put his paws over his 
face. 

When Martha Yarrow heard the step 
at last, she got up. But seeing how it 
was with him, she only put her arms 
quietly about his neck, and said, — 

‘1 ’ve waited so long, my husband!” 

That was all. 

He lay in his old bed that evening ; he 
made her open the door, feeling strong 
enough to look at them now, Jem and 
Tom and Catty, in the warm, well-lighted 
room, with all its little Christmas gaye- 
ties. They had known many happy hol- 
idays, but none like this: coming in on 
tiptoe to look at the white, sad face on 
the pillow, and to say, under their breath, 
“It’s father.” They had waited so long 
When he heard them, the clos- 
ed eyes always opened anxiously, and 
looked at them: kind eyes, full of a 
tender, 


for him. 


more wishful love than even 


mother’s. They came im only now and 
then, but Martha he would not let go 


from him, held her hand all day. Ready 
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had made his way up on the bed and lay 
over his feet. 

“ That ’s right, old Truepenny!” he 
said. 

They laughed at that: he had not for- 
gotten the old name. When Martha 
looked at the old yellow dog, she felt her 
eyes fill with tears. 

“ God did not want a messenger,” she 
thought: as if He ever did! 

That evening, while he lay with her 
head on his breast, as she sat by the bed, 
he watched the boys a long time. 

* Martha,” he said, at last, “ you said 
that they should never know. Did you 
keep your word ?” 

“I kept it, Stephen.” 

He was quiet a long while after that, 
and then he said, — 

“ Some day I will tell them. It’s all 


clearer to me now. If ever I find the 


good God, I ’ll teach Him to my boys out 
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of my own life. They ’ll not love me 
less.” 

He did not talk much that day ; even 
to her he could not say that which was 
in his heart ; but it seemed to him there 
was One who heard and understood, — 
looking out, after all was quiet that 
night, into the far depth of the silent 
sky, and going over his whole wretched 
life down to that bitterest word of all, as 
if he had found a hearer more patient, 
more tender than either wife or child. 


‘Is there any use to try ?” he cried. 


“T was a thief.’ 
Then, in the silence, came to him the 
memory of the old question, — 
“‘ Hath no man condemned thee ? ” 
He put his hands over his face : — 
“No man, Lord!” 
And the answer came for all time : — 
‘** Neither do I condemn thee. Go, and 


sin no more.” 


POSITUM 


3ENEATH the trees, 


My life-long friends in this dear spot, 
. ve) I 


Sad now for 


I hear the 


eyes that see them not, 


autumnal breeze 


Wake the sear leaves to sigh for gladness gone, 


Whispering hoarse presage of oblivion, — 


Hear, restless as the seas, 
Time’s grim feet rustling through the withered grace 


Of many a spreading realm and strong-stemmed race, 


Even as my own through these. 


Why make we moan 
For loss that doth enrich us yet 
With upward yearnings of regret ? 


Bleaker than unmossed stone 
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Our lives were but for this immortal gain 
Of unstilled longing and inspiring pain ! 
As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone. 


’T were indiscreet 
To vex the shy and sacred grief 
With harsh obtrusions of relief ; 
Yet, Verse, with noiseless feet, 
Go whisper, “This death hath far choicer ends 
Than slowly to impearl in hearts of friends ; 
‘hese obsequies *t is meet 
Not to seclude in closets of the heart, 
But, church-like, with wide door-ways, to impart 


Even to the heedless street.” 


Il. 
Brave, good, and true, 
I see him stand before me now, 
And read again on that clear brow, 
Where victory’s signal flew, 
How sweet were life! Yet, by the mouth firm-set, 
And look made up for Duty’s utmost debt, 
I could divine he knew 
That death within the sulphurous hostile lines, 
In the mere wreck of nobly pitched designs, 
Plucks heart’s-ease, and not rue. 


Happy their end 
Who vanish down life’s evening stream 
Placid as swans that drift in dream 
Round the next river-bend ! 
Happy long life, with honor at the close, 
Friends’ painless tears, the softened thought of foes ! 
And yet, like him, to spend 
All at a gush, keeping our first faith sure 
From mid-life’s doubt and eld’s contentment poor, — 
What more could Fortune send ? 


Right in the van, 
On the red rampart’s slippery swell, 
With heart that beat a charge, he fell 
Foeward, as fits a man: 
But the high soul burns on to light men’s feet 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet ; 
His life her crescent’s span 
Orbs full with share in their undarkening days 
Who ever climbed the battailous steeps of praise 


Since valor’s praise began. 
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Ill. 
His life’s expense 
Hath won for him coeval youth 
With the immaculate prime of Truth ; 
While we, who make pretence 
At living on, and wake and eat and sleep, 
And life’s stale trick by repetition keep, 
Our fickle permanence 
(A poor leaf-shadow on a brook, whose play 
Of busy idlesse ceases with our day) 


Is the mere cheat of sense. 


We bide our chance, 
Unhappy, and make terms with Fate 
A little more to let us wait : 
He leads for aye the advance, 
Hope’s forlorn-hopes that plant the desperate good 
For nobler Earths and days of manlier mood ; 
Our wall of circumstance 
Cleared at a bound, he flashes o’er the fight, 
A saintly shape of fame, to cheer the right 
And steel each wavering glance. 


I write of one, 
While with dim eyes I think of three: 
Whe weeps not others fair and brave as he ? 
Ah, when the fight is won, 
Dear Land, whom triflers now make bold to scorn, 
(Thee ! 


How nobler shall the sun 


from whose forehead Earth awaits her morn !) 


Flame in thy sky, how braver breathe thy air, 
That thou bred’st children who for thee could dare 


And die as thine have done! 


MY BOOK. 


Tue trouble about biographies is that is dead, and it is too late forevermore. 


by the time they are written the person Then with vague restlessness you visit 


isdead. You have heard of him remote- the brook in which his trout-line drooped, 


ly. You know that he sang a world’s you pluck a leaf from the elm that shaded 
songs, founded great empires, won bril- his regal head, you walk in the grave- 
liant victories, did heroes’ work ; but you 
do not know the little tender touches of 


his life, the things that bring him into 


yard that holds in its bosom his silent 
dust, only to feel with unavailing regret 
that no of his presence can 
gleam upon you. The life that stirred 


sunshine 
near kinship with humanity, and set him 


by the household hearth without unclasp- 
ing the diadem from his brow, until he 


in his voice, shone in his eye, and for- 
tressed itself in his unconscious bearing, 
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It is 
He is 


as much a part of the past as if he had 


ean make to you no revelation. 


departed, none knows whither. 


plains 


tended flocks for Abraham on the pl: 


of Mamre. 
This, when biographies. are at their 


best. Gener ally , they are at their worst. 


Generally, they don’t know the things 


wish to k 


you vn, and when they do, 


they don’t tell them. They give you 


statistics, facts, reflections, eulogies, dis- 


sertations; but whi and 
Of 


is it to know what a man does, 


you hunger 


thirst after is the man’s inner life. 
what use 
unless you know what made him do it? 


This you can seld 


Look at the numerous brood that followed 


mm learn from memoirs. 


in the wake of Shelley’s fame. Every 
Shelley, but himself, 


one gives you, not 


“ ‘ mss 
served up in Shelley sauce. Think of 
your own ¢ xpe rie nce: 


that the vital fa 


do you not know 

ts of your life are her- 
Do 

world within 


] 


and 


metically sealed ? you not know 


that vou are a a world, 


whose history geography may be 
summed up in phrase which used 
| | 


to make the interior of Africa the most 
whole atlas,— “* Un- 

One pers 
ted an expedition here, and an- 


delight il spot in the 


explored Re m may 
have sta 
other there. Here one may have struck 
a river-course, and there one may have 
looked down into a valley-depth, and all 
broug their 


one has not followed the 


may have away colden 
erain: but 
grain; bt 
river to its source, nor the other wandered 
bewilde1 through the valley - lands, 


traversed the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. ‘ the eographies are 


and none 


o 


all alike: boundaries, capit il, chief towns, 


And what 
of you is doubtless true of all. 


not to be put in biographies. 


rivers, mountains, and lakes. 


is true 


They can tell what your name is, and 
what was your grandfather’s coat of 
arms, when you were born, where you 
lived, and how you died,—though, if they 
are no more accurate after you are dead 
than they are before, their statements 
will hardly come under the head of “ re- 
liable intelligence.” But even if they 


are accurate, what then? Suppose you 
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were born in Pikesville : a thousand peo- 
ple drew their first breath there, and not 
one of them was like you in character 
or fate. You were born in some year 
of our Lord. Thousands upon thousands 
date from the same year, and each went 
his own way, — 
“ One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea!” 
ll this is nothing and accounts for noth- 


Whether 


susceptible of calmness or deeply turbu- 


AA 
ing, yet this is all. you were 
lent, — whether you were amiable, or on- 
ly amiably disposed,—whether you were 
inwardly blest and only superficially un- 
restful, safely moored even while tossing 


on an unquiet sea,— what you thought, 


what you hoped, how you felt, yes, and 
how you lived and loved and hated, they 


do not know and cannot tell. <A biog- 
be conscientious, 


but he stands on the outside of the circle 


rapher ever so 


may 
of his subject, and his view will lack sym- 
metry. There is but one who, from his 
position in the centre, is competent to 
give a fair and full picture, and that is 
your own self. A few may possess im- 
agination, and so partially atone for the 
disadvantages of position ; but, ten hun- 
dred thousand to one, they will not have 
life. You must 
that you are at the mercy of 


a chance at your die 
knowing 
whoever can hold a pen. 

Unless you take time by the forelock 
and 


Then you will be sure to do no harm, 


write your biography yourself! 


inasmuch as no one is read 


and you may do much 


obliged to 
your narrative ; 


£ od, be 


and bécome interested in you, he will 


ause, if any one does read it 
have the ple: — ae 
iave the pleasant consciousness of living 


When he 


drives through your street, he can put 


in the same world with you. 


his head out of the carriage-window and 
stand a chance of seeing you just coming 
in at the front gate. Also, if you write 
your biography yourself, you can have 
as to what shall go in and 


your ( hoice 
what shall stay out. You can make a 
discreet selection of your letters, giving 
the go-by to that especial one in which 
you rather—is there such a word as 
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spooneyly ? — offered yourself to your 
wife. Every word was as good as the 
Bank of England to her, for to her you 
were a lover, a knight, a great brown- 
bearded angel, and all metaphors, how- 
ever violent, fell upon good ground. But 
to the people who read your life you will 
be a trader, a lawyer, a shoemaker, who 
pays his butcher’s bills and looks after the 
main chance, and the metaphors, emptied 
of their fir 


i shy: Rig : 
», but retaining their form, will 


seem incongruous, not to say ridiculous. 


I do not say that your wife’s lover and 


knight and angel are not a higher and 
a better, yes, and a truer you, than the 
world’s trader and lawyer; still your 
love-letters will probably do better in 
ttered than on a 
Besides these ad- 


vantages, there is another in pra-humous 


the bosom of the love-k 


bookseller’s shelves. 


publication. If you wait for your biog- 


ler 
i 


raphy till you are dead, it is extreme 
probable you will lose it altogether. The 
world has so much to see to ahead that it 
e over its shoul- 
what is behind. Take 


the note yourself and make sure of it. 


can hardly spare a glan 


der to take note of 


You will then know where you are, and 
be master of the situation. 

I purpose, therefore, to write the his- 
tory of my life, from my entrance upon 
it dowk to a period which is within the 
In so doing, 
that 
common ground which may be upposed 
all 


those features which serve 


memory of men still living. 
I shall not be careful to trace out 
to underlie lives, but only indicate 
to distinguish 
one from another. Everybody is chris- 
tened, cuts his teeth, and eats bread and 
molasses. Silently will we, therefore, in- 
fer the bread and molasses, and swiftly 
stride in seven-league boots from moun- 
tain-peak to mountain-peak. 

I was born of parents who, though not 
poor, were respectable, and I had also 
the additional distinction of being a pre- 
cocious child. I differed from most pre- 
cocious children, however, in not dying 
young, and that opportunity, once let 
I believe the 
precocious children who do not die young 
develop into idiots. My family have nev- 


slip, is now forever gone. 
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er been without well-grounded fears in 
that line. 

Nothing of any importance happened 
to me after I was born till I grew up and 
wrote a book. Indeed, I believe I may 
say even that never happened, for I did 
not write a book. Rather a book came 
to pass,—somewhat like the goldsmithery 
of Aaron, who threw the ear-rings into 
the fire, and “ there came out this calf”! 
I went out one day alone, as was my wont, 
in an open boat, and drifted beyond 
I had heard that ship- 


wrecked mariners sometimes throw out 


ight of land. 


" papers to give posterity a clue 
I threw out a bottle of 


papers, less out of regard to posterity 


than to my self. They floated into a 
printing-press, stiffened themselves, and 
came forth a book, whereon I sailed safe- 
Alas, in another con- 


ly ashore, grateful. 


fusion will there be another resource ? 
It is this book which is to form the first, 
and quite possibly the last chapter of my 
I don’t 


‘ me = - havnt oie 
anything will ever happen to me again. 


life and sufferings, for suppose 
To be sure, in the book I have just been 
reading a girl marries her groom, leaves 
him, rejects two lovers, kills her husband, 
accepts one lover, loses him, marries the 
second, first husband comes to light again 
and is shot, marries second husband over 
again, and goes a-journeying with second 
husband and first lover, first cousin and 
two children, in the South of France, be- 
fore she is twenty-two years old. But 
in my country girls think themselves ex- 
tremely well off for adventures with one 
But then the 


cirls in my country do not have the mur- 


marriage and no murder. 


derous black eyes which shine so in ro- 


mances. 

My book being fairly wound up and 
set a-going, of course you wish to know 
what came of it. Don’t pretend you 
Only 


don’t look at me too closely, or you will 


don’t care, for you know you do. 
disconcert me. Veil now and then your 
intent eyes, or my story will surely droop 
Look 


times into yonder sunset sky and the beau- 


under their steadfastness. some- 


tiful reticulations drawn darkly against 
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1) 
1 
li 


heets of color. You 


none the less listen, and I shall all the 


its glowing 1 W 
more enjoy. 
You have re 


ieties, the for 


much about the anx- 
bodings, the anticipatory 
but 


fi yre- 


tremors of new authors. So have I, 
I never felt them, — not a single 
I was deli 


boding. ohted to write a book, 


and it never o 
lighted 
book 


was one morning when 


erybody we 

to read it. 
weighed on me 
a thin, meagre little letter came to me, 
which turned out to be onl; “-d bear- 
ing the laconic inscription, 


‘New 


? ly 
compl 
I 


“ Twelve ¢ 
with 
Publishers.” 


The “ New 


expre Ss, 


put on my | 
up to the hole in the rock, about a mile 
round the cor 


always leaves 


where the expres 


the packag 
heavy. I first on 


- 
and then *, until, as 


has it, — 


to breaking.” 


Then I lif 
cut my finger 


natural law, that 


by the cords, but they 


Then I remembered the 


internal atmospheric 


pressure prevents any cons -jousn ss of 


» enormous external pressure exerted 


re forty-five miles thick, 
law, saying, “ These books 
iside of my head, 


1 


| not feel them on the out- 


he packag 


1 
eon mv head, 


making believe I was 


keeping a sharp watch 
considering the distant 

} . wy . 
els a signal for lowering 
In my country people do 

) ; I 

ir burdens on their hea 

nor would they be likely to account f 
principles of Natural Philoso- 


} 


ght have been apprehended 


a lunati 
Thus the 
and were speedily divested of their dun 


+, but for my timely caution. 


“New Suns” came home 


wrappings. I lingered over them, ad- 
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miring their clear type, their fragrance, 
their crispness. I opened them wide, 
because they would open so frankly. 
I delighted myself with their fair, fine 
smoothness. And then I began to read. 
I am ashamed to say I never read a more 
interesting book ! 

How very true it is that suffering is 
about equally distributed, after all! If 
you don’t have your troubles spread out, 
you have them in a lump. The furies 
may seemr to be held in abeyance, but 
they will only lay on their lashes all the 
harder when they do come. My unnat- 
ural calmness was succeeded by a storm 
of consternation. I pass 
days that followed. If 


vourse if 


over the few 


ever put 
pillory in the night just 


you 
into a 
to see how it seemed, and then found 
yourself fastened there in good earnest, 
and day dawning, and all the market- 
men and shopkeepers up and stirring, 
and everybody coming by in a few min- 
utes, you will not need to ask how I felt. 
When you write a book, you are quite 
alone and your pen is entirely private; 
but when it comes to you so unquestion- 
ably printed, and inexorable, and out-of- 
It did not seem like 


—not at all the abstraction 


doors —— Ah, me ! 


a book at all, - 
and impers mality that were intended, 
but my proper self bevelled and (with 
another syllable inserted) walking out 
into the world with malice aforethoucht. 
But though a writer is before critics, 
did it never occur to you that the critics 
are just as much before the writers? <A 
itie’s talk about a book is just as truly 
a revelation of the critic as the writer’s 
talk in the book is a revelation of the 


writer. One man gives you an opinion 


that implies attention. He does not go 
into the depths of the matter, but he 
tells what he likes and 
like. This is good. 


‘ what you wish to know, 


you honestly 
vhat he does not 
This is pre ‘isely 
and will indirectly help you. Another, 
from the steps of a throne, in a few sen- 
tences, it may be, or a few columns, clas- 
sifies you, interprets you not only to the 
world, but to yourself; and for this you 
are immeasurably glad and grateful. It 
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is neither praise nor censure that you 
value, but recognition. Let a writer but 
feel that a critic reaches into the arcana 
of his thought, and no assent is too hear- 
Another 


glances up from his eager political strife, 


ty, nor any dissent too severe. 


and with the sincerest kindness pens you 
a nice little sugar-plum, chiefly flour and 
water, but flavored with sugar. Thank 
you! Another flounders in a wash of 
words, holding in solution the faintest 
An- 
other dips his spear-point in poison and 
lets fly. 


people are an open book ? 


salt of sense. Heaven help him! 
Do you not see that these 
Do you not 
read here the tranquillity of a self-poised 
life, the inner sight of clairvoyance, the 
bitterness of disappoint d hope s and un- 
successful plans, the amiability that is not 
founded upon strength, the pettiness that 
puts pique above principle, the frankness 
that scorns affectation, the comprehen- 
siveness that embraces all things in its 
vision, and commands not only acquies- 
cence, but allegiance, the great-hearted- 
ness that by virtue of its own magnetism 
attracts all that is good and annihilates 
all that is bad ? 

When my poor little ewe-lamb .went 
out into the world, I did not fear any 
shearing he might encounter in America. 


I don’t 


like them, but I am not afraid of them. 


mind my own countrymen. I 
Two elements go to make up a book: 


matter and manner. The former, of 


course, is its author’s own. He main- 


tains it against all comers. Opposition 
does not terrify him, for it is a mere dif- 
ference of opinion. One is just as likely 
to be right as another, and in a hundred 
years probably we shall all be found wrong 
ged by 

English is bad 
hatever you or I 
think about it; and bad English is a bad 
thing. 


together. But manner can be jud 


Bad 


English this very day, w 


a fixed standard. 


When I know it, I avoid it, ex- 
cept under extreme temptation; but the 
trouble is, I don’t know it. I am contin- 
ually learning that words in certain rela- 
tions are misplaced where I never sus- 
pected the smallest derangement, and, 


no doubt, there are many dislocations 
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which I have not yet discovered. So 
far as my own people are concerned, 
I don’t take this to heart, — because my 
countryman very likely perpetrates three 
barbarisms in correcting my one. He 
knows this thing that I did not, but then 
I know something else that he does not, 
More- 
over, my America, if I don’t use good 
You have 


The raw 


and so keep the balan¢e true. 


English, whose fault is it ? 
had me from the beginning. 
material was as good as the average; 
why did you not work it up better ? 
I went to the best schools you gave me. 
I learned everything I was set to learn. 
You can 


will tell you t 


nowhere find a teacher who 


hat I ever evaded a lesson. 
I was greedy of gain. 
toil. 


I spared neither 
time nor I lost no opportunity, and 
here I am, just as good as you made me. 
So, if there is any one to blame, it is you, 
for not giving me better facilities. ‘The 
Children’s Aid New 
York a dozen years ago that a “ dan- 
? 


Society warned 


gerous class of untaught” pagans was 


ip in her streets; but she did 


eTowing 1 
hink it worth while to arouse her- 
- : 

self and educate them, and one morning 
’ ’ : ' 

nem burning her nouse over 

You too, my country, have 

ee . eated 


} 
i 


ly warned of your danger- 
ous class, a class whom, with malice afore- 
thought, you leave half educated, and, 
from ignorance, 


Nemesis! New 


you have — me. 


idle, — and now comes 
York had a mob, and 

The real ogre was those terrible Eng- 
lishmen. I was brought up on the Brit- 


Thei 


ways entered into my soul. 


ish Quarterlies. high and mighty 
I never did 
have any courage or independence, to 
begin with ; and when they condescend- 
ed to tread our shores with such lordly 
airs, I should have been only too glad to 
burn incense for a propitiation. So im- 
pressive was their loftiness, their haughty 
patronage, that their supercilious sneers 
at our provincialism were heart-rending. 
I came to look at everything with an 
eye to English judgment. It was not so 
much whether a book or a custom were 


good as whether it would be likely to 
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To be the 
object of their displeasure was a calamity, 


meet with English approval. 


and at even a growl from their dreadful 
And 


this slavish subservience lasted beyond 


throats I was ready to die of terror. 


the school-room. 

3ut it so happened that by the time 
my book was set afloat, the 
had lost their fangs. 


teviewers 
The war came, 
and they went over to the enemy, every 
one: “ North British,” ‘‘ London Quar- 
terly,” “Edinburgh,” and even the lib- 
eral “*‘ Westminster,” had but one tone. 
“ Blackwood” was seized with an evil 
spirit, and wallowed foaming. The Eng- 


lish people may be all right at the heart. 


Their slow, but sure and sturdy sense 


may bring them at length within hailing 
distance of the truth. Noble men among 
them, Mill and Cairnes and Smith and 
their kind, made their voices heard in the 
midst of opposing din, even through the 
very pages which had rung with South- 
ern the English 
people who make up the Quarterly Re- 
It was not the voice of Mill or 
Cairnes that answered first 


cheers: but it is not 
views. 
across the 
waters to the boom of Liberty’s guns. 
When our blood was hot and our hearts 
thousand 


high, and sneers were ten 


times harder to bear than blows, we 
found sneers in plenty where we looked 
for God-speed. It may not have been 
the English heart, only the English head. 
But we could not get at the English 
heart, and the English head was contin- 
ually thrust against ours. The fires may 
have burned warmly on many a hearth, 
but we could not see them. The only 
light that shot athwart the waters was 
from the high 


lurid. 


watch-towers, and it was 
The 


English may take on airs in literature; for 


This wrought a change. 


our little leisure leaves us short repose, 
and it would be strange indeed, if their 
civilization of centuries had not left its 
marks in a finer culture and a deeper 
thought. But when, leaving literature 
and coming down into the fastnesses of 
life, they gave us hatred for love, and 
scorn for reverence, —when they sneered 
at that which we held sacred. and reviled 
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that which we counted honorable, — 
when, green-eyed and gloating, they saw 
through their glasses not only darkly, but 
disjointed and askance, — when devotion 
became to them fanaticism, and love of 
liberty was lust of power, —did virtue 
go out of them, or had it never been in ? 
This, at least, was wrought: when one 
part of the temple of our reverence was 
undermined, the whole structure came 
down. They who showed themselves so 
morally weak cannot maintain even the 
intellectual or esthetic superiority which 
Henceforth their 
blame or praise is not what it was hither- 
to. When a man rails at my country, 
it is little that he rails at me. If they 


have called the master of the house Beél- 


they have assumed. 


zebub, they of his household would as 
soon be called little flies as anything 
else. 

(As a matter of fact, I don’t suppose 
my little venture has ever been heard of 
across the ocean. You think it is very 
presumptuous in me ever to have thought 
of it; but I did not think of it. 
only afraid of it. 


I was 
3ritish 
Quarterly has not vision microscopic 


Suppose the 


enough to discern you ; you like to know 
how you would feel in a certain contin- 
gency, even if it should never happen. 
Besides, so many strange things arise ev- 
ery day, that incongruity seems to have 
lost its force. Cause 
and effect are continually dissolving part- 


Nothing surprises. 
nership. Merit and reward do not hunt 
in couples. If the Tycoon shauld send a 
deputation requesting me to come over 
at once and settle matters between him- 
self and his Daimios, I should simply tell 
him that I had not the time, but I should 
not be sm prised.) 

But if we only did reverence England 
as once we reverenced her, this is what 
I would say :—‘* Upon my country do not 
visit my sins. Upon my country’s fame 
let me fasten no blot. Wherever I am 
wrong, inelegant, inaccurate, provincial, 
visit all your reprobation upon me, — 

‘Me, me: adsum, qui feci; in me convertite 
ferrum, 

O Angli! mea fraus omnis,’ — 
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upon me as a writer, not upon me as an 
American. Do not regard me as the ex- 
ponent of American culture, or as any- 
of 
I am not one of the 


where near the high-water mark 
American letters. 
select few, but of the promiscuous many. 
Born and bred in a farm- yard, and pat- 
tering about among the hens and geese 
and calves and lambs when other chil- 
dren were learning to talk like gentle- 
men and scholars, what can you expect 
of me? It 


tolerable as I am. 


is a wonder that I am as 


It is a sign of the 


greatness of my country, that I, who, if 


I lived in England, should be scattering 
my h-s in wild confusion, and asking 
whether Americans were black or cop- 


per-colored, am able in this land of free 


schools and equal rights to straighten out 


my verbs and keep my nouns intact. If 


will 


ea 
heights. 


the highest, look on the 
If you look at me, look at me 
where I am: 


see 


you 
not among those whose in- 
fancy was cradled in leisure and luxury, 
whose life from the beginning has been 
carefully attuned to the finest issues, who 
for purity of language and dignity of men- 
tal bearing may throw down the gauntlet 
to the proudest nation in the world,—but 
among those children of the soil who take 
its color, who share its qualities, who 


rive out its fragrance, who love it and 


] 


ay their hearts to it and grow with it, 
rocky and rugged, yet cherish, it may be 
h yped, its little dimples of verdure here 
and there, — who show not what, with 
closest cultivation, it might become, but 
the broad 


and the 


what, under skies and the 


free winds common dews and 


showers, it is. Our conse rvatories can 
boast hues as gorgeous, forms as stately, 
but don’t look 
for camellias in a cornfield.” 


texture as fine as yours; 

Does this seem a little inconsistent with 
what I was saying just now to my home- 
Very likely. But truth is 
many-sided, and one side you may present 


made critics ? 


at home and the other abroad, according 
to the exigencies of the case. You may 
lecture your country in one breath, and 
defend her in the next, without being 
inconsistent. 


Book. 
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Oh, England, England! what shall re- 
compense us for our Lost Leader? Great 
and Mighty One, from whose brow no 
hand but 

' 


plucked the crown ! 


thine own could ever have 
Beautiful land, sa- 
cred with the ashes of our sires, radiant — 
with the victories of the past, brilliant 
with hopes for the future, — 
“O Love, I have loved you! 

I have lost you!” 


O my soul, 


Ah, if these two fatal years might be 
blotted If we 


again we 


out! stand once 
that Octo- 


ber day when the young Prince, whose 


could 


where stood on 


gentle 


blood commanded our attention, 
and whose gentle ways won our hearts, 
and ours 
Upon that 
that white-faced shore I shall one 
day look, but for the bitter 
memories that will spring up for the love 


thlac 


bore back to his mother-land 


the benedictions of a people ! 
pale, 
I 


woe is me 


and lovalty so ru ' 


ly rent away 
So I borr 


your ears, my country- 
ll vou why it 


men, am is impossible 


to defer to y 


11 


ike. 


u as much as one would 
Partly, it is because you talk so 
wide of the mark. It may not be prac- 


e to say much; but so 
» ought what you do say to 

A good carpenter needs 
ate his skill by hammering 
same shin- 
he hits the 


you show 


» hour on the 
does strike, 
Moreover, 

ks that you have such — 

id is what I mean, but 
would not be polite to 

y that word, so I merely give you 

, and leave you to choose a 
your liking — ideas about the 
nature, the facts, and the objects of writ- 

With your 

goose -quill you sit, O Rhadaman- 


Look at it a moment. 


thus, and to your waiting audience pleas- 
antly enough affirm that I have “taken 
Benlomond for my model.” But when I 
happen to remember that the larger part 
of my book was written and printed not 
only before I had ever met Benlomond, 
but before he had ever been heard of in 
this country at least, what faith can I 


have in your sagacity ? And when, re- 
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membering those remarkable coinciden- 
ces which sometimes surprise and baffle 
us, which in science make Adams and 


Le Verrier dis 


the same 


over the same planet at 


time without knowing anything 
f 


of each other’s calculations, and which in 


any department seem to indicate that a 
great tide sweeps over humanity, bearing 


us on its bosom whithersoever it will, so 


*God’s puppets, best and worst, 


» we; there is no last nor first,” — 


I institute 


: : : 
to d r those generic or 


an examination of Benlomond 
spec ifie pe- 


culiarities wl] 


to have 


find 


] L 
LOOK 


uch are suppose 


made their mark on m 


or resemblan e, that tl 


on 
you, 


Macedon ; the 
in M 


is Doth 


is salmons 


1d for my mod- 
3 and Ricardo 


any and all 


| 
ies and feel- 
Why select the 


st apostle ? 


n in Ist 1el whom 
, to say the least, as 
it not, my friend 


itude of your words and 


ways, you ot found time to renew 


your acquaintance with these ancient 


ave some- 
what faded from your memory ? but Ben- 
lomorrd came in but yesterday, and be- 
is a newspaper-topic, him you 

yw; and because at the first blush you 
unning can read that there is a river in 
yuth and also a river in Maes 

+] % 


} 
Down, t 


don, 
I as ike as 
fingers, and Monmouth 
» model of Macedon! Ah, 
-ecyes, Judea, too, had its Jor- 
and Damascus its Abana and Phar- 
and little Mass: its Merri- 


1 
husetts 


Pp ir, 


mnac 


2 did not type Damascus. The 
bears not the sien of Abana, 
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97 
nor was Abana born of Jordan: all, obe- 
dient to the word of the Lord, trickled 
the hills, 


1 his vine- 


forth from their springs among 
and wander down, one throug! 


ve-groves, and 


the 


land, one through his oli 


one to meet the roaring of mill- 


wheel’s rage. 


y 
I lav n a) sonality Utter- 
ay no claim to origimality. tter 


ing feebly, but only 


* The thoughts that arise in me,” 


I know full well that the soil has been 
tilled and the seed scattered of all 
W | ere 


for pigmies 


worthy in the world. 
have wrestled, it is 


boast 


not 
Where 
have trodden, let mortals walk unsandal- 
led. The lowliest of their learners, I sit 
at the feet of the masters. Ti 
ll the world, the great and the 


their prowess. the gods 


» me, as to 


a good of 
the olden times have left their legacy, 
and the monarchs of to-day have scatter- 
ed blessing. Upon me, as upon all, have 
their grateful showers descended. My 
brow have they crowned with their good- 
ness, and on my life have their paths 
dropped fatness. Dreaming under their 
vines and fig-trees, I have gathered in 
my lap and garnered in my heart. their 


mellow fruits. 


“With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe, 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of heartfelt gratitude.” 


But, though with gladness and joy I 
render unto Cesar the things that are 


Ceesar’s, he shall not have that which 


does not belong to him. Neither Ben 
lomond, nor any living man, nor any one 
man, living or dead, has any claim to 
my fealty, be it worth much or little. If 
I cannot go in to the banquet on Olym- 
pus by the bidding of the master of the 
feast, I will forswear ambrosia altogether, 
and to the end of my days feed on millet 
with the peasants in the Vale of Tempe. 
] 


Then you sail on another tack, smile 


and shake your head and say, “ It is all 
very well, but it has not the element of 
Observe the difference be- 


immortality. 
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tween this writer and Charles Lamb. 
One is ging r-pop beer that foams and 
froths and is gone, while the other is the 
sound Madeira that will be better fifty 
years hence than now.” 
Well, what of it? 


say, that, because a man has no argosies 


Do you mean to 


sailing in from the isles of Eden, freight- 
ed with the juices of the tropics, he shall 

llar? Be- 
cause you will have none but 
tages of dead cent »s, shall not the peo- 


ple delight their he: 


Because you 


not brew hops in his own ct 


the vin- 
arts with new wine ? 
are an epicure, shall there 
It 
to be a poet’s Falernian, 
old and mellow, sealed in amphore, to 


be no more cakes and ale? Go to! 


is a happy fat 


be crowned with linden-garlands and 
the late rose. 


there are few Sabine farms, whither poet, 


But for all earth’s acres 


sage, and statesman come to lose in the 


murmur of Bandusian founts the din of 


] 


faction and of strife; and even there it 


is not always Cecuban or Calenian, nei- 
ther Formian nor Falernian, but the vile 
Sabinum in common cups and wreathed 


with simple myrtle, that bubbles up its 
welcome. So, since there must be light- 
er draughts, or 


many a poor man go 


thirsty, we who are but t ginger-pop of 
life may well rejoice, remembering that 
ginger-pop is nourishing and tonic,—that 
thousands of weary wayfarers who could 
: of the costly brands, 


ill be 


and wearily, wi 


never know the tast 


Saaly 


and who go 


fleeter of foot and gladder of soul be- 


cause of its humble and evanescent foam. 
Ginger-pop beer is it that you scoff? 


unconsidered deed. 


mbers all the liquids, 


Verily, you do 
When 


medicinal, soporific, 


an 
one rem 
insipid, poisonous, 
which flood the throat of humanity, one 
may deem himself a favorite of Fortune 
high in the catalogue. 


down 


to be placed so 
Though upon his lowliness gleam 
the rosy and purple lights of rare old 
wines aloft, yet from his altitude he can 
look below upon a profane crowd in 
thick array of depth immeasurable, and 
rejoice that he is not stagnant water 
nor exasperated vinegar nor disappoint- 


ed buttermilk. 


Nay, I am not only con- 


a Jy Book. 
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tent, but exultant. It may be an igno- 


I believe I 


rather flash and fade in one moment of 


ble satisfaction, yet would 


happy daylight than be corked and cob- 
webbed for fifty years in the dungeons 
of an unsunned cellar, with a remote 
possibility, indeed, of coming up from my 
incarceration to moisten the lips of be 


loosen the tongue of eloquence, 


au- 


ty or 


but with a far surer prospect of but add- 


lut- 


ing one more to the potations of the glu 
ton and wine-bibber. 
And what, after 


which you flaunt so threateningly ? 


all, is this obli 
if I do encounter it, no misfortune 
happen unto me but such as is common 
Of all 


eration, the number that will sift through 


unto men. the souls of this gen- 


the meshes of the years is infinitesimal- 
ly small. The overwhelming majority of 
be chaff, and be 

hall be forgotten, but I 
shall be forgotten in very good company. 
The great ny kin-folk and ae- 
intance, your own self, my critic, and 


co down 


names will turn out to 


blown away. I 


and friends, will 


he same darkness which ineulfs me. 
When I am dead, I shall be no deadex 


han the rest of you, and I shall have 


been a great deal more alive while I was 


alive. 
} 


be forgotten. 


I am not afraid to 


terity will have its own soothsayers, anc 


somewhere among the stars, I trust, 
shall be living a life so intense and com- 


plete that I shall never once think to la- 
that 


shelf down here. sesides, if you insist 


ment I am not mulling on a-book- 


upon it, [am not going to be forgotten. 
You 


it than I do. 


don’t know anything more about 
Knowledge is not alway 

“ This ruled 

Jeffrey from his judgment-seat. ‘ Or- 


pronounced Se- 


prescience. will never do,” 
der reigns in Warsaw,” 
bastiani. “*I have now gone through the 
Bible,” 
» ] = ¢ sth « ¢ 

would go through a wood with an axe on 
his shoulder, and fell trees. Here they lie, 


and the priests, if they can, may replant 


chuckled Tom Paine, “‘ as a man 


them. They may, perhaps, stick them 
in the ground, but they will never make 


them grow.” But Wordsworth to-day is 
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reverenced by the nation that could barb 
no arrow sharp enough to shoot at him. 
The evening sky that bends above War- 
saw is red with the watch-fires of her 
old warfare bursting anew from their 
And the oaks that 
Paine fancied himself to have 


smouldering ashes. 


doug 


leve l 


upon tl 


hty 
lec 


1 show not so much as a scratch 
Nay, I do 


not forget that even Charles Lamb was 


ir st urdy trunks. 


fiercely belabored by his own generation. 
So, when upon me you pass sentence of 
I shall 


live a thousand years, and there is no- 


spec dy 


death, I assure you that 
body in the world who can demonstrate 
that I in the 


a while 


2m wrong. Even if after 


I disappear, it proves nothing ; 


you cannot tell whether I am really sub- 


merged, 
the sea t 


or only lying in the trough o 
) Mot 
Till 


und, 


int the crest of the coming 
the thousandth year proves 
I shall stoutly 
that I am immortal. 
Concerni Charles 


» better. 


me maintain 


Lamb the less 
\ It is easy to build 

reputation for sagacity by offering 
incense to the gods who are already 
shrined. Of course there is a difference 
between us. A pretty rout you would 
But, for all 


your adoration of Charles Lamb, I dare 


make, if there were not. 
say he would have liked me a great deal 
better than he Would ? 
Why should I intrench myself in hypoth- 
esis id Doe s he 


When I knock at 


the door of the Inner Temple, does he not 


would you. 


not ? 
fling it wide 


open, and does not his face 


welcome me ? When the red fire glows 


on the hearth, have I not sat far into the 


nicht, Brideet sitting beside me with 


heaven’s own light shining in her beau- 
tiful eyes, and above her dear head the 
white gleam of guardian angels hover- 
Elia 
and lowers at me his 
which I mind the 

that be be- 


hind them, — when in the sweet play of 


ing tenderly? And when arches 
his br ws, 


clouds, 


storm- 


do not for 


sunshine will not hidden 
June lights and shadows, and the golden 
haze of Indian-summer, I forget even the 
kingly words that go ringing through 


the land, waking the mountain-echo, — 
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when I look out upon this gray after- 
noon, and see no leaden skies, no pinch- 
ed and sullen fields, but green paths, 
gem-bestrewn from autumn’s jewelled 
2d, and warm light glinting through 
apple-trees under which he stood 
that soft October day, till 


“Conscious seems the frozen sod 


And beechen slope ~ 


whereon he trod, 


O Alexander, get out of my sunshine 
with your bugbear of a Charles Lamb! 
“T have heard you for some time with 
Pp itience. I have been cool,— quite coo! -4 


but don’t put me in a frenzy !” 
Well, friend, when you have satisfied 


yourself with the limiting, 


you begin on 
the descriptive adje tives, and pronounce 
me egotistical. Certainly. I should be un- 
like all others of mv race, if I were not. 
merciful arrangement 


It is a wise and 


of Providence, that every one is to him- 
What a 
fatal world would be, if it wer 
When one thinks what 


tion of in 


self the centre of the universe. 


this 


other- 
wise! a collee- 
ignificances we are, how dis- 

ensable the st useful of us is to every- 
pensable the most usefui of us 1s to every 
body, how little there is in any of u 
to make any one care about us, and of 
others 


thinks 


importance it is to 


becomes of us,— when one 


how small 


what 


that even this round earth is so small, 


that, if it should fall into the 


arms of the 


sun, the sun would just open his mouth 


= 


and swallow it whole, I 


and nobody ever 
suspect it, (vide Tyndall on Heat,) one 
must see that this self-love, self-care, and 


self-interest play a most important 
yee I 


part 
in the Divine E ‘onomy. If one did not 
keep himself afloat, he would sure ly go 
under. 
I 
wi 


As it is, no matter how disagree- 


able a person is, he likes himself, — no 


matter how uninteresting, he is interest- 
ed in himself. Everybody, you, my crit- 
ic, as well, likes to talk about himself, if 
he can get other people to listen; and so 
long as I can get several thousand people 


hall } 


to listen to me, I shall keep talking, you 


may be sure, and so would you, — and 
if you don’t, it is only because you can’t! 
You are just as egotistical as I am, only 


you won’t own it frankly, as I do. True, 
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I might escape censure by using such cir- 


cumlocutions as “ the writer,” “ the au- 
thor,” 
ing out some lay fig 
Fred 


Delphic priestesses, uttering 


umbrously by dress- 
ire, calling it Fred- 
like the 


senti- 


or still more ¢ 


eric or rika, then, 


my 
ments throuch its mouth, for the 


of a folio 


he 
novel 
own self al ile; and be- 


in re - thing I 


be my 


to detain 
that I did not 


whit h would be neces- 


wanted 
+} 1 thi 


Lnousanad 


you on a 

about, but 
sary as links, becau when you have 
made a man or a woman, you must do 


You 


visible 


something with him. can’t leave 
without 


One pe 


of four hundred pages to convince you in 


him standing, means 


of support. rson writes a novel 
irty differ- 
the 
He 
does not mention himself, but makes his 
sp 


writes a tre: f forty 


a roundabout way, throuch tl 


ent characters, that a certain law, or 


mode of administering it, is unjust. 


men and women arguments. 


Another man 
pages l 


and gives you his views out of his 
own mouth. 


jut he does not 


put 
i 


self into his treatise any 


more 
other into his novel. For my p 
’ is the shorte 
way of launching 
A we bulges 
that J requires, 
i 

to evade re sponsil 
straight out, 

, 
ana ¢ 


words here 


to say in Congres 


Bx sides being the 
the most modest. in- 
world 

transparent medium. 
tions. It 


pure abstraction. 


rs your oy 


ions to the a perfectly 
“1” has no rela- 
has no consciousness. It is a 

It detains you not a 


from the subject. “ The writer” 


moment 
does. It 
tached from the theme, 
All 
thoucht. It 


consequence who thought it. 


entirely de- 


is the 


brings up ideas 


and reiore 


impertinent. you are after is the 


thing that is is not of the 
1 

smatiest 

You may 


the pe ople who use “I” the most 


ice ‘ a vi 
be certain that if is not al- 


ways 


1 


freely who think most al 
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and if you are offended, consider wheth- 
er it may not be owing to a certain mor- 
bidness of your taste as much as to ego- 
tism in the offender. 

Remember, also, that, when a writer 
talks of 
speaking of his own definite John Smith- 
# 


himself, he is not necessarily 


p, that does the marketing and pays 
the 


and is a useful member of 


Not at all. It is 


great sum of mankind. 


taxes 
society. himself as 
one unit 


He 


individual, but 


means himself, not as an isolated 


humanity. 
His narration is pertinent, because it 
He brings 
forward a part of the common property 
He does not i i 


exclusively 


as a part of 
. } . ) 

relates to the human family. 

touch that which pert: 


His self is 


His imaginative may have as 


to himself. 

created. 

large a share in the person as his de- 
You don’t understand 

Sorry for you. 

You would 

think so a great deal more, if you knew 

better. 


At 
} 


very much to the opinion of a charming 


s( ril tive p ywers. 
me precisely ? 


You think me arrogant. 


me heart I believe I incline 


friend of mine, that, “ after all, nobody in 
the world is of much account but Susy and 


— only 


formula I leave out 
7 of 
the arrogance that is revealed, but think 


also of th 


y in my 
Don’t, therefore, think sol 


e masses concealed, and in con- 


sick ration of the cre 


ater repression par- 

don the great expression. It is not the 
I 

who 

I 


persons who sin the least, but those 


me the strongest tempt who 


I 
are the People 
by Nature with a sweet humility do not 


deserve half DI 


ver 10ns, 


en lowed 


most virtuous. 


the credit for their lovely 


character that those who are naturally 
h and arrogant often deserve for be- 


] t} 


! han 


ing no more disagreeable t ey 
confessed, you are 
* arrogance, —thouch, 
this meek confession and repentance, if 
you do not forgive me freely and fully, 
for past and future, your secondary will 
be a great deal worse than my original 
never would accuse me 
‘e that disdains docility, 


‘ited wav in 


sin;— but you 
” 


of “an ¢ 


‘rogan 
the mean-s 

A 

litor 


mn by the side of an e r 
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and let him ram-page over my manu- 
script. Out fly my best thoughts, my 
finest figures, my sharpest epigrams, — 
without chloroform, — and I give no sign. 
I have heard that successful authors can 
always have everything their own way. 
I must be the greatest — or the smallest 
— failure of the age. 

“It will be much better to omit this,” 
says the High Inquisitor, turning the 
thumb-screw. 

“No,” I 


else, but 


writhe. “Take everything 
leave that.” 

‘**]T am glad to see that you agree with 
me,” he responds, with Mephistophelian 
courtesy ; and away it goes, and I say 
nothing, thankful that enough is left to 
hobble 

“ Revealing somewhat of 
gance ol 
rected by your Evil Genius, upon that 


in at all. 
the 


comment, di- 


arro- 
success,” you 
esper ial chay ter which was written in a 
gully of the Valley of Humiliation, when 
I was gasping under an AXtna of re- 
jected manuscripts, — when there was 
not a respectable newspaper in the coun- 
try by which I had not been “ declined 


with thanks,”— when, in the desperation 


of my determination, I had recourse to 
bribery, and sent an editor a dollar with 
the manuscript, to pay him for the fifteen 
(Mem. 
I never heard from editor, manuscript, 
No, it 
but it is not the 
Whatever it 

to look at it in 


been 


minutes it would take to read it. 


or dollar. ) may be arrogance, 
arrogance of success. 
was, it was in the grain. 
another light, I 
not have “spoiled by the in- 
dulgent praise which my early efforts 


received,” because, on the other hand, 
I have always been praised, — 
Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 
I fed on poisons, till they had no power, 
But were a kind of nutriment.”’ 
The earliest event I remember is being 
presented with two cents by one of the 


And 


if I could stand two cents in my tender 


** Committee ” visiting the school. 
infancy, don’t you suppose I can stand 
your penny-a-lining now I am grown up? 
I may have been spoiled, or I may not 


have been worth much to begin with; 
D> ? 
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but the mischief was all done before you 
ever heard of me. 


facts : 


Confine yourself to 


dismiss conjectures. State ac- 


tions: shun motives. Give results: 


con- 


avoid causes, if you would insur 


fidence in your sagacity. 


But all this will I forgive and forget, 
if you will not tell me to stop writing. 
That I will not do. You 


may iterate and reiterate, that the public 


cannot and 


will tire of me. I am sorry for the pub- 
lic, but it is strong and will bé 
I am not; | 
k a part 


blic has 


easily 


rested. Sorry? No, am 


glad. I should like to pay ba 
of the weariness which the pu 
shape of lectures, 

fash- 


sermons, speeches, customs, 
Why should it have the monopoly 


inflicted on me in the 
lessons, 
ions. 

of fatiguing ? Minorities have their rights 
as well as majorities. The spout of a tea- 


kettle is not to be compared, in point of 


a i oe a iettie 3 *4 i 
bulk, to the tea-kettle, but : puts ina 
claim for an equal depth of 
Nature acknowledges 


water, and 
the claim. I can- 
not think of reining in yet. I have but 
And everything is so inter- 


Nothing 


Everything you touch 


just begun. 
esting. Nothing is isolated. 
is insignificant. 
thrills. It does not seem to matter much 
what you look at: only look long enough, 
and a life, its life, starts out. You see 
that it has causes and consequences, de- 
pendencies, bearings, and all manner of 
social interests; and before you know 
those 


Fx r 


issue, 


it, you have become involved in 
i ‘sts and are one of the family. 
that 


h. As soon as that 


time, you stake all on 
and fight to the deat 
is decided, and you stop to take breath 
a moment, something else comes equally 
interesting and seeming equally impor- 
tant, and again your lance is in rest. 
When it comes to the quantitic s of mor- 
als, there is n’t much difference between 
one thing and another. And } 
me to fold my hands and sit still! Not 


ell 
ask 


you 


I. One of my youthful maxims was, 


‘ Do something, if it ’s mischief”; and 
I intend to follow it, especially the con- 
dition. I promise to do the best I can, 
but I shall do it. 


the sake of writing, but I will say my 


I will never write for 
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say. I have not been rumbling under- 
ground all my life, to find a volcano at 
last, and then let it be choked up after 
a single eruption. There are rows of 
blocks standing around the walls of my 
workshop, Ww aiting to be chiselled. They 
won't be Apollos, — but even Puck is a 
Robin Goodfellow, 

“In one night, ere rn, 
1 the 


ild not end.”’ 


His shadowy flail hat eshe 


That ten day-labor 


corn 


And I shall not confine myself to my 
I hate I like ev- 


erything that is outside of it,— or, bet- 


sph re. 


my sphere. 


ter still, my sphere rounds out infinitely 
Nihil 


was born 


mto space. humanit a me alienum 


puto. I 


I am m 


world. 
Wher- 
a pie, thither 
Wherever a 


windmill flaps, it shall go hard but I will 


into the whole 
march of all I survey. 

ever I see symptoms of 
shall 


hé my fingers travel. 


have a tilt at it. I shall not wait till I 
know what I am talking about. If I did, 
I never should talk at all. It is a well- 
known principle in educational science, 
that the surest way to learn anything is 
to How {fast 

get on, if its professors talked only of 
Planting 


firmly on facts, they feel about in all di- 


teach it. would Geology 


what they knew? their feet 


rections for theories. By ‘ arefully noting, 
publishing, comparing, discussing their 
uncertainties, they presently arrive at a 
Horace might 


certainty. advocate nine 


years’ del ty. He was building for him- 


self a monument that should defy the roll- 


ing years. He was setting to work in cool 
blood to compass immortality, and a lit- 
tle time, more or less, made no difference. 
Apollo and Bacchus could afford to wait. 
Beautiful daughters of beautiful mothers 
will exist to the world’s end, and their 
But 


when, unmindful of the next generation, 


praises will always be in order. 


which will have its books and its mem- 
ories, though you are unread and for- 
gotten, mindful only of this generation 
which groans and travails in pain, you 
look on suffering that you yearn to as- 
suage, danger of which you long to warn, 
sadness which you would fain dispel, bur- 


dens which you would strive, though ever 
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so little, to lighten, delay, even for things 
so desirable as complete knowledge and 
perfect polish, becomes not only absurd, 
but impossible. Better shoot the 


cavern, even if you don’t know in what 


into 


precise part of it the dragon lies coiled. 
The flash of your powder may reveal his 
A 


transient immortality is of no impor- 


whereabouts to a surer marksman. 


tance; it is of importance that hearts 


be purified, homes made happy, paths 


cleared, clouds dispelled. Is that igno- 


oT » 
ye f Very well. 


But the noblest way 
to benefit posterity is to serve the pres- 
ent age,—to serve it by doing one’s best, 
indeed, but by doing it now, not waiting 
for some distant day when one can do it 
better. A writer deserves no pardon for 


As much 


has mental ability to spend 


careless or hurried writing. 
time as he 
on it, so much time he should devote to 
Shut 


it up for a term of years, and you will per- 


it. But then gs 


peed it on its way. 


haps have a manuscript that says begin 


where it used to say commence, but in the 


mean time all the people whom you wished 


of a broken heart, — 


, 
I 
to save have died 


with one, which is still worse. 
P improvement, it is bet- 
our paper than to keep it 

; I 
r. There, all the amend- 
can receive will come from the 
few feeble advances in knowledge which 
be so fortunate to make. 


you may 


as 
But print it and every one immediately 
vives you espe cial attention and the ben- 
efit of his judgment. If you should hap- 
pen to serve in the right wing of Ortho- 
doxy, you will have the inestimable boon 
of the freest criticism from the left wing. 
And it is the religious newspapers for 
not mincing matters. Between Jew and 
Gentile hostility is the normal condition 
of things, and is carried on peaceably 
enough; but when Jew meets Jew, then 
comes the tug of war! These people 
obey to the letter the Apostolic injunc- 
tion, and confess your faults one to an- 
other with a relish that is marvellous to 
behold, and which must furnish to the 
unbelieving world a lively commentary 
on the old text, “ Behold how these 
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When 


1ortcomi vs is ex- 


ians love one another!” 


their own list of your sl 


hausted, ten to one they will take up the 


parable of somebody else; and if li 


hnny Horner sitting in the corner of 


is sanctum has not room in his crowded 


wl in which his 


role pie 
erved you up, never 
: 

iva 


will put in his thun nd pick 


enliven his feast withal. 
k i 


must, 


p on writing, —hit, a 


ital 

cuilty con- 
ae 

Saw notning, 

] } 


1ager Dis 


ran- 
ite men and 
and reckless- 

s of Slave ry, were 
host, 

is since gone 

nt, to tread 

wrath of God 


+ : ] 
etorical 


s with 
in the 
to il- 


i 


count 


thunderbolts 
1d Demetrius 
will 


hardly 
—and I don’t 


if I ean only con- 
not soiIne to be 


ill 

. 1 7 = 
m’t know the Alpha 

1 % 
I don’t 
nt, or 
f ] 


I OAKS 


pretend 


> consist¢ * coherent. 


est « burns 

r is cut down, and do oaks spring 

Pines. Logic is baffled, b 
land is bettered. A field of 

lanted, and Nature does not set herself 


lock of crows 


. 
svO. 


it 


orn is 


it, but sends a f 


the farmers grumble, but 


the re saved alive. Freezing 
water contracts awhile, and then with- 
out any provocation turns right about 
face and expands; if your pitcher stands 


in the way, so much the worse for your 


pitcher, but the little fishes are grateful ; 
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her whims and inconse- 


all 


quences, Nature gets on from year to 


and with 


year without once failing of seed-time 
How is it 


men 


and harvest, cold or heat. 
and 


been 


with you logic, 


who have 


your 
to 


ered what you are tal 


you 
college and discov- 


You 


who discuss politics and decide affairs, 


cing about ? 


are you not continually accusing each 


other of sophistry, inconsistency, and 
Take up 
wspaper, and 
put 


shying away from the point? 
it ious n 


be 
} 


logic are all these 


ical or relix 


faith is to 


} 
any poi 


see, if any in testi- 


mony, how deficient in 
ic-mongers, — how all the learned ¢ 


and 


. : 
1 are accused by other learned and 


of false 


reasoning, 


invalid 
of 
One 


assumptions, of 


of foregone conclusions, 
pride and prejudice and passion. 
that ilt of 


the resu 
irches was on 


would say 
fi und 


your pro- 


} ’ 
rese y to make you 


illogical than you could 


fall 


ot swim at all, 


» bottom 
ey who can 
So in the sea of sophisn 


is, to my thinking, 
You hav ” 


a strange alacrity in sit 


(£go et Dorset fecimus ! 


Sure I am my humble ability in the way 
of unrea fallacies 


son can never compass 
so stupendous as those which you attrib- 
ute’ to each other; and if this is all the 
result of your logic, I will none of it, 
least th 


satisfied to possess at lez he advan- 


I I 
nonsense, while you write it 
But think- 
you 


tage, that, when write nonsense, 


know it is 
and 


hink it sense. 


your 
—— 
make it so, and 


of 


does not 


not rule me out court on the 
th of it. I acknowledge, in the 

ie but Squatter 
unlike mor- 


If I think you 


ltivating the soil to its utmost ca- 


overelgnty. re, 


, might makes ri; 
, 1 shall not meddle; but if it seems 
you are letting it lie fallow 
while I can draw a furrow to some pur- 
pose, you need not warn me off with your 
old title-deeds; in my ploughshare shall 
To a better farmer I will yield 
udly, but I wil scared 


away by a sign-board. 


drive. 


right gl 1 not be 
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Nor need you go very far out of your 
he re jui- 
site experience for w riting on such and 


way to aflirm that I have not 


such topics. Asa principle your remark 


is absurd. Cannot a doctor prescribe for 
typhus fever, unless he has had typhus 
fever himself? On the contrary, is he not 
the better able to prescribe from always 
having had a sound miind in a sound body ? 
As a fact, my experience in those things 
concerning which you allege its insuffi- 
ciency has never been presented to you 
for judgment, and its discussion is there- 
fore entirely irrelevant. If my state- 
ments 


are 


false, they are false; if my 
arguments are inconclusive, they are in- 
conclusive: disprove the one and refute 
But 


things be owing to a want of ex 


the other. whether this state of 


or inability to use experience 
any personal circumstance whate 
a matter in regard to which all the laws 
of literary courtesy forbid you to concern 
yourself. 


not tell 


And pray, Gentle Critic, do 


me that I must be content simply to 


amuse, or must —anything else. Must 


is a hard word; be not over-confident of 
its power. I feel a grandmotherly in- 
terest in the world and its ways; and 
much as I should like to amuse it, I shall 
: 

that. 


never be content with You may 


not like to be instructed, my dear chil- 


You 


read long ago, in your story-book, that 


dren, but instructed you shall be. 
little Tommy Piper did n’t want his face 
washed, though he was very willing to 


with soap-bubbles; but his 


I 
and got it. 


be amused 
face needed washing I come 
to you with soap-bubbles indeed, but 
with scrubbing-brushes also. If you take 
to them kindly, it will soon be over; but 
if you scream and struggle, I shall not 
only serub the harder, but be all the 
longer about it 

Sometimes your grave refutations are 
very amusing. It is astonishing to see 
Ev- 


erything seems to them on a dead level 


how crank-proof sundry minds are. 


of categorical proposition. They walk up 
to every statue with their measuring-line 
of Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque 
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Prioris, and measure them off with equal 
solemnity, telling you severely that this 
longe1 


uimits, and this arm has not the swelling 


nose is fai than the classic rule 


proportions of life, — never seeing, that, 
though another statue was indeed desig 
} 


ed for an Antinoiis, this was never meant 


to be anything but a broomstick dressed in 


your grandfather’s cloak, with a lantern 
. 


in a pumpkin for a head. he drea- 


riness of having to explain pleasantry ! 


of appending to your banter Artemas 


antes - en 
This is a goak”! 


Ward’s parenthesis, “ 


1 


h people who do not know 
: 
i 


of dealing wit 
the difference en a blow and a 


‘ love -pat,” *‘betw 


Armst 


Quaker guns and 
ong battery, between a granite 


& ‘ 
moonsnine On a 


gin to be tired yet. 

are many books still to 

an ever be brought to light. 
ready long ago, but no pub- 
found ; and now that I 

*, [cannot find the 


tise on the Cur- 

a Dissertation on 
twoor hree nove ls, 
in Life, that is going 
ipside down, —a book 
enough to be sensible, 
‘n it back again, —and 


a bandboxfu hildren’s stories. Sull, 
in spite of this formidable prospect, take 
the consolation that an 


There is 


end is sure to 


come. not a particle of re- 

served force or dormant power or any- 

All 

I have struck 
will be 

: 


WW } 
shall run down, — 


thing of the kind for you to dread. 
there is of me is awake. 


longest it 
while before | 


twelve, and at but a 


little 

ILLLE 
1 

>a poultice come 


blows of sound.”’ 


And does not the exquisite sensation of 
departed pain almost atone for the discom- 
fort of its presence ? How heartily, for 
your sake, would I be the most profound 
and able writer in the world, and how 
gladly should all my profundity and abil- 
! 


ity be laid at your feet! And since 


“The good but wished with God is done,” 
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can you not find it in your heart to 


“yearn o’er my little good and pardon 


my much ill” ? 
Public, you must, whether you can or 
not. It 


good for notl 


is a case of life and death. I 
i and if 
you know 


am if but writin 


take that 1 ree away, 
the book 


you 
what says about mischief and 
~ 


Satan and idle hands! and you certainly 


will take , if you do 
All that 
fore was only bravado, — just 
bold front I can 

~mnee that thane eitthant 

e rose, that, though without 
i Pope, 


1 to look around upon the 


not speak 
I said be- 
to ke ep a 


peace ably unto me. 


confide to 


fears. 


are 


rled at him, and say, ** These 
are my amuse! ”? But they are not 
yu to like 


mine. I want y me and be good- 


naturt It is not that you must always 
not take 


ytionable ; it is only 


i “© 


agree with opinions, or excep- 


exce 


that you not say things in a sour, 


cross, di ble way. Impale the bait 
on your arming-wire, 


you lov lalk thunderbolts, if ne- 


cessary, but don’t ‘‘make faces.” The 


soft ind is very charming; the 
northwest - wind, though sharp, is bra- 


a] 
thful; but your raw east- 
winds chain them in the caverns 
of /Eolia, yuntry of storms. 

I ir with me a littl 
and, indeed, bear with me, you who are 
M in} 


may be to whom the 


> longer in my folly ; 


strong, for sake of the weak. 


and man} 


meat of ) uphy sics is indigestible 


and unpal 


but who find streneth 
and chee i 


cere milk of such 


. . ae 1 1 

words as I can give. To you who have 
already set your feet on the high places, 
that may be a bruised reed which is 


but 


but handle it as if 
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T to those who are still struggling 
Do you go on churning the cream 
of thought, and salting down. its butter 
for future ages; I will spread it on thin 
for the Let 


scarfs, garters, gold amuse your riper 


weak digestions of this. 


stag 


baee, ab 


beads and prayer-books be the 
toys of age, but wax not over-wroth, 
when you behold the child, by Nature’s 
kindly law, pleased with a rattle ! 

And after all, Dear Public, it is partly 
your own fault that I venture to make 
still further draughts upon your patience. 
Though I have trimmed my sails to op- 
posing rather than to favoring gales, it 
is not because the latter have been want- 
ing. Buta pin that pricks your finger 
attracts to itself far more attention for 
the thousand 
that wrap you about only t 


delight. 


harsh and unfriendly bears no manner 


the time than influences 
soothe and 
The reception that has been 
of proportion to that which has been ge- 


So where you have 


y 


nial and generous, 
given me an inch I take an ell, and 
conunission this bright morning - shine to 
bear to you my thanks. For every kind 
word, whether it have come to me through 


the | 


rhways or tl 
near, from known or unknown, I pray 


ways, from far or 
you receive my grateful acknowledgment. 
And do not fail to remember, that he, who, 
even thou; n self-impe lled, goes out from 
the shelter of his selfhood into the pres- 
ence » great congregation, incurs a 
Loss which no praise can make good, 
encounters a Fate against which no ap- 
Shad- 


recti is 


preciation is a shield, invokes a 


ow in which the mens conscia 


the only resource, and the knowledge 
of shadows dispelled the only consola- 
tion. 
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THE MINISTER 
Mr. Henry Warp BEECHER we 

to Great Britain already well known 

home as the favorite preacher of a larg 

parish, an ardent advocate of 

leading reforms, one of 

lectur 

sp ‘ken, fertile, 

orator, whose 


hes were full 


t 
ity than of t logical subtilties, 


ic human- 
i and 


lively 


whose 


ympath 
sort which are apt t eap t tarian 
fold and find goo hristians i very 
denomination. we ] ‘omed by 
friendly persons on the r side of the 
} ° ] ry } . ] 
Atlantic, partly for these merits, partly 
also as ‘‘the son of the celebrated Dr. 


> 1 ” 
scechner 


and * the brot 
Beecher Stowe.” 

After a few months’ a 
to Ameri i ing finishes a 


} | 
markabie en 


more re- 
; envoy who 
has represented us in Europe since Frank- 
lin plead young Re- 
public at the Court of Versailles. He 
kissed no roy il hand 1 ilk “d with no 
courtly diplomatists, is the guest 
1 legislator, 

But 


the people he reache 


of no titl » official 


existence. throuch t art of 


courtiers, the throne He whom 
. 


the “ Times” ; ‘ks, he whom “ Punch” 
sland. We 

may be very sure, that, if a1 ‘ican i 
the aim of their pensi 1 
hired vitriol-throwers, he is an object of 
fear as well as of | . 1d that the 
assault proves hi 
love of freedom an 
to which he belong 
Mr. Beecher’s E 


one in time, but a lor 


in story is a short 
1events. He 

went out lamb. a tire ‘lero i 
nt out a iampd, a tire l yryvinan in 

need of travel; and as st 

strive nor cry, nor did any man hear his 


But 


lions where his pathway led him he re- 


cea hag . 
voice in the streets. in the den of 


membered his own lion’s nature, and ut- 
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tered his voice to such effect that its 
echoes in the great vaulted caverns of 
London and Liverpool are still reaching 
the sound of the woodman’s axe 

» is seen, as 
ines upon us many 


1 
irom the source 


th in 

Great Britain, but it was delivered piece- 
7, laces. Its exordium 

ninth of October at 
roration was pro- 

nounced on the 


i 
month in Exeter Hall. He 


furnished us an analysis of the train of 


of the same 


] f 


has himself 


twentiet! 


representations and arguments of which 
this protracted and many-jointed oration 
made up. At Manchester he at- 
give a history of that series 


was 
tempt d to 
ol pe hi 
half a cent iry, the logi al and inevita- 
ble end of which was open conflict be- 
tween the two opposing forces of Free- 
] At Glasgow his dis- 


dom and Slavery. 
course seems to have been almost unpre- 


tical movements, extending through 


A meeting of one or two 
tes, who had come to 


their ¢ 


greet him as a brother in ause, 


took on, “ quite 
r) it 

, 

character, and Mr. Beecher gr 


a political 
itified the 
assembly with an address which really 
looks as if it had been in great measure 

| 


called forth by the pressure of the mo- 


ment. It seems more like a conversation 


than aset harangue. First, he very good- 


humoredly defines his position on the 
Temperance question, and then natural- 
ly slides into some self-revelation 

. 


we who know him ace pt as the 


expression of the man’s character. 
plain speaking made him at home among 
' 


. 1" 
immediately, 


strangers more perhaps, 


than anything else he could have told 


them. ‘JI am born without moral fear. 
I h ive 


ence, and it 


expressed my views in any audi- 
never cost me a struggie. 


I never could help doing it.” 
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The way a man handles his egoisms is 
a test of his mastery over an audience or 
What we 


know about the person who is to counsel 


a class of readers. want to 
or lead us is just what he is, and nobody 


can tell us so well as himself. Every 


real master of speaking or writing uses 
his personality as he would any other 
serviceable material; the very moment 
not 


for his main purpose, but for vanity’s 


a speaker or writer begins to use it, 


sake, as all weak people are sure to do, 


hearers and feel the difference 


readers 


Mr. Beeches r is a strong, 
His 


nerves have never been corrugated with 


in a moment. 


healthy man, in mind and body. 


alcohol; his thinking - marrow is uot 


brown with tobacco-fumes, like a meer- 
schaum, as are the brains of so many un- 


fortunate Americans ; he is the same lus- 
ty, warm-blooded, strong-fibred, brave- 
hearted, bright-souled, clear-eyed creat- 


ure that he was when the college boys at 
Amherst 


among their 


acknowledged him as the chief- 
est ] football - kickers. He 
has the simple frankness of a man who 
feels himself to be pert ctly sound in bod- 
ily, mental, and moral structure ; and his 
self-revelation is a thousand times nobler 
than the assumed impersonality which is 


° 1 ° 1 
a common tri k with cunning speakers 


who never forget their own interests. 


is, that, wherever Mr. Beecher 
he has ad- 


that they 


Thus it 
goes, evé ry body feels, after 
dressed them once or twice, 


him well, almost as if they had 


know 


always known him; and there is not a 


land who has such a multi- 
tude that look upon him as if he 


man in the 
were 
their brother. 

Having magnetized his Glasgow audi- 
ence, he continued the subject already 
opened at Manchester by showing, in the 
midst of that great toiling population, the 
deadly influence exerted by Slavery in 
bringing labor into contempt, and its ru- 
inous consequences to the free working- 
man everywhere. In Edinburgh he ex- 
plained how the Nation grew up out of 
separate States, each jealous of its spe- 
cial sovereignty ; how the struggle for the 
control of the united Nation, after leaving 
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it for a long time in the hands of the 
South, to be used in favor of Slavery, 
at length gave it into those of the North, 
whose influence was to be for Freedom; 
and that for this reason the South, when 
longer rule the Nation, 


rebelled against it. 


it could no 
In Liverpool, the 
centre of vast commercial and manufac- 
turing interests, he showed how those in- 
terests are injured by Slavery, — “ that 
this attempt to cover the fairest portion 
of the earth with a slave-population that 
buys nothing, and a degraded white pop- 
ulation that buys next to nothing, should 
array against it the sympathy of every true 
political economist and every thoughtful 
and far-seeing manufacturer, as tending 
to strike at the vital want of commerce, — 
not the want of cotton, but the want of 
customers.” 

In his great closing effort at Exeter 
Hall in London, Mr. Beecher began by 
disclaiming the honor of having been a 
pioneer in the anti-slavery movement, 
which he found in progress at his entry 
upon public life, when he “ fell into the 
ranks, and fought as well as he knew 
how, in the ranks or in command.” He 
unfolded before his audience the plan 
and connection of his previous addresses, 
showing how they were related to each 
consecutive series. 


told them, to 


other as parts of a 
He had endeavored, he 
enlist the judgment, the conscience, the 
interests of the British people against 
the attempt to spread Slavery over the 
continent, and the rebellion it has kin- 
dled. 


the only cause of the war, that sympa- 


He had shown that Slavery was 


thy with the South was only aiding the 
building up of a slave-empire, that the 
North was contending for its own exist- 
ence and that of popular institutions. 
Mr. Beecher then asked his audience 
with him from 


He showed 


how the conflict began as a moral ques- 


to look at the question 


the American point of view. 


tion ; the sensitiveness of the South; the 
tenderness for them on the part of many 
Northern apologizers, with whom he him- 
He pointed out 


how the question gradually emerged in 


self had never stood. 
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politics ; the encroachments of the South, 
until they reach he Judiciary itself; 


he repeated to them the admissions of 
Mr. St phe ns as to the prep mderating 
influence the South had all along held in 
the Government. An interruption obli- 
ged him to expl 


n that adjustment of our 
State and National governments which 
Englishmen seem to find so hard to un- 

Nothing shows his peculiar 
powers to more advantage than just such 
Then he displays his feli- 


citous facility of illustration, his familiar 


derstand. 
interruptions. 


way of bringing a great question to th 


test of some parallel fact that everybody 
before him knows. An American state- 
question looks as mysterious to an Eng- 
lish audience as an ear of Indian corn 
wrapt in its sheath to an English wheat- 


grower. Mr. ks i 


Beecher husks it for them 
and bred 
He wants a few sharp ques- 

He could 
im his pica- 


as only an American born 


can do. 
tions to rouse his quic k 
almost afford to carry with 


ee ats 2 
; to sting him with sareasms, 


dore his cheu- 
los to flap ir 
his face, and his banderilleros to stab him 
with their fiery inst 


/ ndience 
X » audience 


inflammatory epithets in 


ilts into a plaza de 
of John Bulls. 


faving clear up this matter so that 


our comatose 


I 
ins understood the re- 


lations of the dough and the apple in our 


national dumpling,— to borrow one of 


their royal reminiscences, — having eulo- 
gized the fidelity of the North to the n 
tional compact, he referred to the action 


of “ that most-true, honest, just, and con- 
scientious magistrate, Mr. Lincoln,” — at 
yn « f wh oe] in he 


the menti audience 


cheered as long and loud as if they had 


descended from the ancient Ephesians. 
Mr. Beecher went on to show how the 
North could not help fighting when it 
was attacked, and to give the reasons 
that made it necessary to fight, — rea- 
sons which none but a consistent Friend 
or avowed non-resistant can pretend to 
dispute. His ordinary style in speaking 
is pointed, staccatoed, as is that of most 
successful extemporaneous speakers ; he 
is “ short-gaited”; the movement of 


his thoughts is that of the chopping sea, 


lenipotentiary. 
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rather than the k rolling, rhythmical 


wave-procession of phrase-balancing rhet- 

But when the lance has prick- 
ed him deep enough, when the red flag 
has flashed in his face 
when the fireworks have hissed and sput- 
tered 


often enough, 


long enough, 
warmed him so that 


around him 


the cheers have 


his life 


sparkle becomes a steady glow, and his 


is roused, then his intellectual 


1imble sentences change their form, and 
b come long 


“ Standing by my cradle, standing by 


drawn, stately periods. 


my hearth, standing by the a 


] 


ltar of the 
church, standing by all the places that 
heroie 


mark tl] and memory of 


men who pou and lives 
for principl lare tl in ten or 
twenty 

ha le. If the 
love of popular liberty 
Britain, you will not understand us; but 
if the love of libe rty lives as it once liv- 
ed, and ha 


renowned men that were 


ery thing we 


is dead in Great 


worthy successors of those 

our ancestors 
} 

as much as y 


and principles we 


and whose example 
pl inherit to make fruit- 
as so much seed-corn in a new and 
land, then you will understand our 


, invincible determination — deep as 


ea, firm as the mountains, but calm 
us —to fight this 


r through at all hazards 


heave S ab ve 
and at every 
cost.” 

When have Englisl 


men listened to 


fuller of true soul of 
ek juen ? Never, ly, since their 


red the ab inou riod of 


nobler words, 


nation ent 


its existence, rece its ideal 
‘aits, for which food and sleep are 
Yet 
which has made the name 


the prime conditions of well-being. 
the old instinct 
of Eng 


shman rious in the past was 


there, in the audience before him, and 
there was ‘“‘immense cheering,” reliev- 
ed by some slight colubrine demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr. Beecher openly accused certain 
‘important organs ” of deliberately dark- 
ening the truth and falsifying the facts. 
The audience thereupon 


gave three 


groans for a paper called the “ Times,” 
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once res pect ably 


edited, now deservedly 
held as cheap as an epigram of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s or a promise to pay dated at Rich- 
mond. He showed the monstrous ab- 
surdity of 


Eneland’s attacking us for 


fighting, and for fighting to uphold a 
‘ On what shore has not the 


? What land 


is there with a name and a people where 


principle. 


prow of your ships dashed 


your banner has not led your soldiers ? 
And when the great resurrection-reveille 
shall sound, it w 


ill muster British soldiers 


from every clime and people under the 


whole heaven. Ah! but it is said this is 
war against your own blood. How long 
is it since you poured soldiers into Cana- 
da, and let all your yards work day and 


the ta 


nicht to avenge king of two men 


out of the ‘I How ignominious 
the pretended hum 


ed in the lig 


unity of England look- 
And 


er was speaking, 


} > qu ‘stions ! 
even while 
a lurid glow was crimsoning the waters 
of the Pacific from the flames of a great 
by British ships 


burning city, set on fire 


to avenge a crime committed by. some 
remote inhabitant of the same country,— 
an act of wholesale barbarity unapproach- 
ed by any di 


2 


American 


d which can be laid to the 
tl 


charee of the Union in 


course of 
flict ! 
Mr. Beecher explained that the people 


this long, exasperating con- 


who sympathized with the South were 
America, 
friends of the North were lit- 

The first had 


the ‘ond have shafts, but no bows 


those whose voices reached 
while the 
tle heard. bows and ar- 
rows; 
to launch them. 

‘‘ How about the Russians ? ” 

Everybody remembers how neatly Mr. 
Beecher caught this envenomed dart, and, 


or end, drove it throuch 


turning it end 
his antagonist’s shield of triple bull’s-hide. 
** Now you know what we felt when you 
were flirting with Mr. Mason at your 
Lord A cleaner and 
straighter that, if 


image to one his audi- 


Mayor’: banquet.” 


” ? 
** counter than we 


may change the 
ence would appreciate better, is hardly 


to be found in the records of British pu- 


rilism 
guism. 
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The orator concluded by a rather san- 
guine statement of his change of opinion 
as to British sentiment, of the assurance 
he should carry back of the enthusiasm 
for the cause of the North, and by an 
exhortation to unity of action with those 
who share their civilization and religion, 
for the furtherance of the gospel and the 
happiness of mankind. 

The audience cheered again, Professor 
Newman moved a warm vote of thanks 


solved, wiser 


’ 


and 
better, we hope, for the truths which had 
} 


been so boldly declared before them. 


and the meeting di 


What is the net result, so far as 


can see, of Mr. Beecher’s voluntary em- 


we 


bassy ? So far as he is concerned, it has 
been to lift him from the positi 4 : 
hers and lec- 


turers, to that of one of the most popular 


of the most popular prea 


men in the country. Those who hate his 
philanthropy admire his courage. Those 
who disagree with him in theology rec- 
ognize him as having a claim to the title 
of Apostle quite as good as that of John 
Eliot, whom Christian England sent to 
heathen America two centuries ago, and 
who, in spite of the singularly stupid ques- 
tionings of the natives, and the violent 
opposition of the sachems and powwows, 
or priests, succeeded in reclaiming large 
numbers of the ex ypper-colored abo y eines. 

The change of opinion wrought by Mr. 
deecher in England is far less easy to es- 
timate ; indeed, we shall never have the 
means of determining what it may have 
been. The organs of opinion which have 
been against us will continue their as- 
saults, and those which have been our 
The 


public men who have committed them- 


friends will continue to defend us. 


selves will be consistent in the right or 
in the wrong, as they may have chosen 
at first. 


effected, we must not go to Exeter Hall 


To know what Mr. Beecher has 
and follow its enthusiastic audience as 
they are swayed hither and thither by 
his arguments and appeals; we must not 
count the crowd of admiring friends and 


sympathizers whom he, like all personages 
ym} 


the fire fly 


of note, draws around him: 
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calls other fire-flies about him, but the 
great community of beetles goes blunder+ 
Mr. 


Cobden has given us the test in a letter 


ing round in the dark as before. 


quoted by Mr. Beecher in the course of 
Brooklyn Academy. 


“ You will earry back,” he says, “ an in- 


his speech at the 


timate acquaintance with a state of feel- 


ing in this co among what, for [ want 


of] a better name, I call the ruling class. 


Their sympathy is undoubtedly strongly 
for the South, with the instinctive satis- 
faction at the prospect of the disruption 
of the grea epublic. It is natural 
enough.” *“ says, ‘our masses 


that their 


have an it feeling 


cause is bound up in the prosp¢ rity ot 
the States, the- United States. It is 
true that they have not a particle of pow- 


er in the direct form of a vote; but when 


lions in this country are led by the 
they 


verning class from pursu- 


‘ligious middle can go and 


prevent the g 
ing a policy hostile to their sympathies.” 
This power of the non-voting classes is 


an idea that gives us pause. It is one of 


like Lord 


of the “unknown public, hich, in a 


those suggestions, Brougham’s 


‘two of 


This is 


single phrase, 
explanati n, t 
the class John 
the bish¢ ps h esent- 
able calf and 
land knew that » poor tinker had shap- 


her full of such vis- 


ed a pictured urn for 
ions as no dreamer had seen since Dante. 
This is the class that believes in Jobn 

1 Richard Cobden and all the 
defenders of true A i 
| 11; 


absorbs intelligence elting 


an principles. It 
ice ren- 
ders heat latent; there is no living pow- 


er directly generated with which we can 
move pistons and wheels, but the first 
tion of steam-force is 
e ice fluid. No intellectual 


thermometer c: 1 to us how much 


step in the produ 
I 
to make tl 
n reve 
ignorance or prejudice has melted away 
in the fire of Mr. Beecher’s passionate 
eloquence, but by-and-by this will tell as 
The 


science will reach the Privy Council, and 


a working-force. non-voter’s con- 


the hand of the ignorant, but Christian- 
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ized laborer trace its own purpose in the 
letters of the royal signature. 

We are living in a period, not of events 
only, but of epochs. We are in the tran- 


sition-stage from 


iocene to the plio- 
cene period of human existence. A new 
heave n is forming over our head be hind 
the curtain of clouds which rises from our 
smoking battle-fields. A new earth is 
shaping itself under our feet amidst the 
tremors and convulsions that a 

soil upon which we tread. 
no such thing 


of N 


cometh not with observation. 


But there is 
as a surprise in the order 
iture. The kingdom of God, even, 
The t of an overworked clergyman 


in appearance an event 


The 


‘livered a few speec hes be- 


I 
erest to the world. 
nces might seem to merit 
paper or two, but is of 
sf jue nce, one would say, 
ion, compared to the 
took an airing last 

ance to 
ide of the fact that 


Governor Seymour, had 


Wednesday, h signifi 
Americans, by 

his Excellency, 
Union 


“commending the 
play on the 

in flames. 

unofficial 

in connec- 

d ‘livered to 


an envoy not 


inary er nullipoten- 
tiary, for all that his credentials showed 


— was an event of national importance. 


It was much more than this; it was the 


beginning of a new order of things in 


the relations of nations to each other. 


It is but a little while since any graceless 


woman who helped a crowned profligate 


the commandments could ht 


a national quarrel with the taper that 


sealed her billets-douz to his « q 
to a war 


uerries and 


grooms, and kindle it with the 


fan that was supposed to hide her blushes. 


More and more, by virtue of advancing 


civilization and easy intercourse between 


distant lands, the average common sense 


and intelligence of the people begin to 
Mr. Beech- 


reach from nation to nation. 
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er’s visit is the most notable expression 
of this life. It 


marks the nisus formativus which begins 


movement of national 


the organization of that unwritten and 
only half spoken public opinion recog- 
nized by Mr. Cobden as a great under- 


lying force even in England. It needs 
a little republican pollen-dust to cause 
the evolution of its else barren germs. 
The fruit of Mr. Beecher’s visit 


pen in due 


will ri- 
time, not only in direct re- 
sults, but in opening the way to future 
moral embassies, going forth unheralded, 
unsanctioned by State documents, in the 
simple strength of Christian manhood, on 


ue 


truth and peace. 


il 
The Devil had got the start of the cler- 


r errands of 


gyman, as he very often does, after all. 
The wretches who have been for three 
years pouring their leperous distilment 
he ears of Great Britain had pre- 
deter- 


minister, if 


into t 
ground, and 
the 5 
11s purpose they looked to 


occupi 1 the were 


mined to silence they 
could. 

the heat} 
Christian 
- 1 3 


Lis I blood-red placards, they 


stimulated the mob by inflammatory ap- 


e of the nominally 
ities. 


They Cove red 
the wa 


peals, they filled the air with threats of 
riot and murder. 


of scenes like these 


in the midst 


that the single, soli- 


It was 


tary American opened his lips to speak 
in behalf of his country. 

The danger is now over, and we find 
it hard to make real to our imagi 


1 


nation 
the terrors as swarms out 
of the dens of Liverpool and London. 
We know well enough in this country 


what Irish mobs are; the Old Country 


exports them to us in pieces, ready to 
put together or as send 


the 


we 
Ireland is 


ahs and broken crowns, 


houses to 
country of 
of Donnyt 


whisk« Vin I ir 


ook fairs, where men with 


heads settle their feuds 


or W eir sprightliness with the 


irms of sometimes aided by the 


least dangerous of weapons. But Eng- 
land is the land of 


entific brutality, which has flourished 


prize-fights, of sci- 


under the patronage of her hereditary 


legislators and other “Corinthian” su 


NHe- 


i 
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porters. The pugilistic dynasty came in 
with the House of Brunswick, and has 
held divided empire with it ever since. 
The Briton who claims Chatham’s lan- 
guage as his mother-tongue may appro- 
priate the dialect of the ring as far more 
truly indigenous than the German-F rench 
of his every-day discourse. Of the three 
Burkes whose names are historical, the 
orator is known to but a few hundred 
thousands, The prize-fighter, with his 
interesting personal infirmity, is the com- 
mon property of the millions, and would 
have headed the list in celebrity, but for 
that other of the name who added a new 
invention to the arts of industry and en- 
riched the English language with a term 
which bids fair to outlive the reputation 
of his illustrious namesake. Around the 
professors and heroes of the art of per- 
sonal violence are collected the practi- 
tioners of various callings less dignified 
by the manly qualities they demand. The 
Gangs of Three that waylay the solitary 
pedestrian, — the Choker in the middle, 
next the victim who is to be strangled 
and cleaned out, —the larger guilds of 
Hustlers 
his breath 


por kets before he knows what is 


who bonnet a man and beat 


out of his 
the 


Burglars, with 


him and empty 


matter with him, — the 


” 


jimmues 


in their pockets, — the 
fighting robbers, with their brass knuck- 
les 


i 


,—the whole set in a vast thief-con- 


stituency, thick as rats in sewers, — these 


were the disputants whom the emissaries 
of the Slave Power called upon to refute 
the arguments of the Brooklyn clergy- 
man. 


It was n sant to move in streets 


where such human rattlesnakes and 


cobras were coiling and lying in wait. 
the pt 1s 


ties are 


Great ci 


ilization 


everywhere ; 


cretions of those hideous crypts and 


‘ . _ 
blind passages that themselves 


| 
into the thoroughfares of English towns 


empty 


are so deadly, that, but for her penal 
colonies, England, girt by water, as the 
scorpion with flame, would perish, self- 
stung, by her own venom. ‘The legates 
of the great Anti-Civilization have col- 
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onized England, as England hascolonized classes who are too low to be reached by 
Botany Bay. They know the venal ruf- _ the life-giving breath of popular liberty, 
fianism of the fist and bludgeon, as well we cannot reach them yet. A Christian 
as that of the press. Fortunately, they civilization has suffered them, in the very 
are short of funds, or Mr. Beecher might heart of its great cities, to sink almost to 
have disappeared after the manner of the level of Du Chaillu’s West-African 
Romulus, and never have come to light, quadrumana. But the thoughtful, relig- 
except in the saintly fashion of relics, — 10us middle class of Great Britain, with 
such as white finger-rings and breast- their enlightened leaders and their con- 
pins, like those which some devotees of  scientious followers among the laboring 
the Southern mode of worship are said masses, have listened and will always lis- 
to have been fond of wearing. ten to the voice of any true and adequate 

From these dangers, which he faced representative of that new form of hu- 
like a man, we welcome him back to a man society now in full course of devel- 
country which is proud of his courage opment in Republican North America. 
and ability and grateful for his services. They have never listened to a nobler 
The highest and lowest classes of Eng- and more thoroughly national speaker 
land cannot be in sympathy with the than the minister, clothed with full pow- 
free North. No dynasty can look the ers from Nature and bearing the authen- 
fact of successful, triumphant self-gov- _ tic credentials from his Divine Master, 
ernment in the face without seeing a to whom, on his return from his suc- 
shroud in its banner and hearing a knell cessful embassy, we renew our grateful 
in its shouts of victory. Astothcse lower welcome. 


THE BEGINNING OF TIE END. 
A GREETING FOR NEW YEAR. 


WE are at the close of tl hird year acce it as the beginning of 


of the Secession War. It is customary to those hostilities which had been resolved 
speak of the contest as having been in- upon by the Southern ultras, it does not 


April 12, 1861; but, in strictr 3. 1 ¢ eyes to the truth. But we all took the 
begun in December, 1860, when the Car insults that were offered to the flag in 


olinians formally secede« Uni President Buchanan’s time as coolly as 


aucurated by the attack on Fort Sumter follow that men are bound to shut their 


which was as much an : f war as tl if that were the proper course of things, 
involved in firing uy the yn 0 while the attack on Sumter had the same 
that waved over the strongest of the Fed- effect on us that the acknowledement of 
eral forts at Charleston. Even those who the Pretender as King of Great Britain 
insist that there can be no war without and Ireland by Louis XIV. had on the 


the use of weapons must admit that the English. War was then promptly accept- 
act of firing upon the Star of the West, ed, and has ever since been waged, with 
which vessel was seeking to land men that various fortune which is known to 
and stores at Sumter, was an overt act, all contests, and which will be so known 
and as significant of the purpose of the while wars shall be known on earth,— 
Secessionists as anything since done by _ in other words, while our planet shall be 


them. That occurred in January, 1861; the abiding-place of men. We have had 


and because our Government did not victories, and we have had defeats, which 
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is the common lot; but, taken as a whole, 
we have but little reason to complain of 
results, if we compare our situation now 
with what it was at the close of 1862. 
Great things have been done in 1863, 
such as place the military result of the 
war beyond all doubt, and permitting us 
to hope for the early restoration of peace, 
provided the people shall furnish their 
the 
necessary to inflict upon the enemy that 


Government with human material 


grace stroke which shall put them out of 
their pain by putting an end to their ex- 
istence ; and that Government itself shall 
not be wanting in that energy, without 
which men and money are worse than 
useless in war,—for thefl they would be 
but wasted. 

The year opened darkly for us; for 
not even the success of General Rose- 
crans on the well-contested field of Mur- 
freesboro’ — a success literally extorted 
from a brave and stubborn and skilful 
foe — could altogether 


compensate for 
the Union defeat 


defeat that 


at Fredericksburg, a 
save additional force to the 
gloomy of those grognards who 
had adopted the doctrine that it was im- 


possible r the Army of the Potomac to 
] } 

1:1 

aecomplis 


i 
bers, and of the position and purpose as- 


1 to it Months rolled 


) anything worthy of its num- 


signe in the 


g war. 
on, and li 
losses and gains being not far from equal- 
but that 


y a loss to the enemy, whose 


tle was done, the mere military 


ly shared by the two parties ; 
was po 
is been from the first, that 
| 


iarge 


position it 
they must have so a proportion 
as should tend to 


home and their 


of the successes 


en- 


courage their people at 


advocates abroad, and so compensate 
for their inferiority in numbers and in 
property. Nothing has tended more, all 
through the war, to show the vast differ- 
ence in the parties to it, than the little 
effect 


on the Unionists in comparison with the 


which serious reverses have had 


effect of similar reverses on the Confed- 
erates. No blow that we have receiv- 
ed — and many blows have been dealt 
upon us— has been followed by any loss 
of territory, any decrease of the means 
VOL. XIII. 8 
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of warfare, or any diminution of our pur- 
pose to carry on the contest to the last 
piece of gold and the last greasy green- 
back. The enemy have taken of our men, 
our cannon, our stores, and our money, 
more than once, but not one of their vic- 
tories produced any “ fruit” beyond what 
was gleaned from the battle-field itself. 
Our victories, on the contrary, have been 
fruitful, as the position of our forces on 
the enemy’s coast, and on much of their 
territory, and in many of their ports, most 
satisfactorily proves. As an English mil- 
itary critic said, the Rebels might gain 
battles, but all the solid advantages were 
with their opponents. A Union victory 
was so much achieved toward final and 
complete success ; a Confederate victory 
only operated to postpone the subjuga- 
tion of the Rebels for a few days, or per- 
We could afford to blun- 
der, while they could not ; and the pros- 


haps weeks. 


pect of the gallows made the brains of 
Davis and Lee uncommonly clear, and 
caused them to plan skilfully and to 
strike boldly, in order that they might 
get out and keep out of the road that 
leads to it, — the road to ruin. 

The movement in April, under Gen- 
ral Hooker, which led to the Battle of 
Chancellorsville, was a failure, and for 
some time the country was much de- 
pressed in consequence ; but our failure, 
there and then, proved to be really a 
Had General Hooker suc- 


ceeded in defeating General Lee in bat- 


creat gain. 


tle, the latter would, it is altogether prob- 
able, have succeeded in retreating to 
Richmond, behind the defences of which 
he would have held our forces at bay, 
and the Peninsular campaign of 1862 
might have been repeated; for we had 
not men enough to render the capture 
of Richmond certain through the effect 
The 
death of Stonewall Jackson, one of the 


of regular and steady operations. 


incidents of the April advance, was a 
severe loss to the enemy, and promises 
to be as fatal to their cause as was that 
of Dundee to the hopes of the House 
of Stuart. 
really fatal to him. 


General Lee’s success was 
It compelled him to 
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make a movement in his turn, in June, 
and at Gettysburg we had ample com- 
and the 
capture of Morgan and his men, in Ohio, 


pensation for Chancellorsville ; 


following hard upon Lee’s retreat from 
Pennsylvani 1, put an end to all attempts 
at invasion on the part of the Rebels, 
while we continued to hold all that we 
had acquired of their territory, and soon 
added more of it to our previous acqui- 
the same time that General 
Meade was dis 


army, Gener? 


sitions. At 
posing of the main Rebel 
Grant was taking Vic] 

burg, and General Banks was triumphing 
at Port Hudson. General 
and Gardner had defer l e Sout 


Pemberton 


ern strongholds with a skil 
ry that do them great 


Ce 
yn 


ing them merely irv operations: 
~ 


but the superior ip of General 


Grant at and ‘ksbu 


“* com- 
pelled them to s nder, and to place 


~— 


in Union hands ssion of 
which was ne 

integ ity 

Grant’s | 

Vicksburg 

success of w 

up a large force « 

bure, and t 

of bei 

order of mili ; 

entitle him to be called a 
and no man can be only a 


dier, for that 


intellectual 


in its possessor qualit tl 
any department 

General Grant 

and t 
their subo 
failed 


stubborn fi 


suppo 
have 


by the naval force 
miral Porter, whose 
scientific 
a name t 
11 


our naval history. vided men 


worthy of himself and the service, and 


whose deeds must be ever remembered. 
Banks and hi 


not less succ 


General $8 associates were 
sful in their undertaking, 


and had been as well seconded as Gen- 
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eral Grant. The Mississippi was placed 
at our control, and the enemy were de- 
prived of those supplies, both domestic 
and foreign, which they had drawn in so 
large quantities from the trans-Mississippi 


territory. Through Texas, which had 


contrived to keep up a great commerce, 
the supplies of on matériel had been 


very larg and from the same rich and 
extensive State came thousands of beeves, 


} 


ep, and hogs, that were consumed by 


Southern soldiers in Virginia and the Car- 
ks put an 
Rebels 


and at a later 


olinas. Generals Grant and Ban 
end to this 
xd and ot] 


iod the succe 


mod . of 
with fo 


s of General Banks near 


mm 1 a 


nae was naraiy les l 


S$ uselul in 


much of the Texan for- 


ls beyond 
sippi 1 their powers to 
do mischief very materialiy lessened. 

, Charleston, whence 
had spread South, 


assailed by a large force, mili- 


In the mean time 
— , 
revellion over the 
had been 
tary and naval, commanded by General 
Gillmore i Dahleren. 


rener 


y take 
that that 
ever said 
ypular ex- 

ition. the 


he had und 


vity of 


s+ 
i 


Iti 


found 


promise 
has done mu 
and not the 
leed i » report of his guns 
1d caused the intel- 
hat dominating 
quarter of the world to doubt v 
their respective ¢ yuntries were 
prepared to support interventi ym, even 
if to intervention there existed no moral 
or political obje He has demol- 
ished Sumter, and that fortress 


the 


tions. 
Ww hich 


was scene of our first failure has 
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ceased to exist. 
blockade 
most daily violated before he brought 
We the 
high authority of no less a personage 
than Mr. Jefferson Davis 


gentleman who never “speaks out” 


He has completed the 
of Charleston, which was al- 


his batteries into play. have 
himself, —a 
when anything is to be made by reti- 


Wilmington is the 


to the Confederacy; and 


cence, — that now 


only port left 
this is the highest possible compliment 
that could be paid to the excellence of 
7 


General Gillmore’s operations, and to 


Since he ar- 
that port 
been as hermetically sealed as Cronstadt 


the value of his services. 


rived near Charleston, has 


in December; whereas, until he began 
and useful 


Charleston was 


his scientifi most labors, 


one of the most flour- 


le circle of 
As to the taking of Charles- 
ton, our opinion is, 
the first, 

the Ameri 


that the rolina city can be had only 


ishing ports in the wh 
comnx 
and has been from 
the history of the War of 
Revolution demonstrates 
of extensive land -opera- 
ied on by a power which has 
Sir Henry Clinton 


failed before the place in 1776, his attack 


comn ( ne 


sea. 
being naval in its character; and he suc- 
ceeded in taking it in 1780, when he had 
control of the main-land, and made his 
approa Even after he had 


obtaine 


Fort M 


and 
had been first passed and 
and no American mari 
uned to oppose his fl 
upon the action ol 
We fear that the 
an succeed at Charleston 
ing Sir Henry’s wise course 
vhich have 
h shall be.” 


summer, General 


been are the 


Rose- 
‘ans resumed operations, and marched 
ittanooea, while General Burn- 
East 


sion of Knoxville. 


upon Ch 
side 


obtains d poss 


moved into Tennessee, and 
Gen- 
Burnside’s march was one of the 
difficult and 
the powers of his men to the 


bt t all 


ever made in war, 


utmost difficulties were sur- 
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mounted, and the loyal people of the coun- 
try which he entered and regained were 
gladdened by seeing the national flag fly- 
Soth 
these movements were at first brilliant- 


ing once more over their heads. 


ly successful; but the enemy were im- 
pressed with the importance of the points 
taken or threatened by our forces, and 
they concentrated great masses of troops, 
in the hope of being able to defeat our ar- 
mies, regain the territory lost, and trans- 
The 


Battle of Chickamauga was fought, and a 


fer the seat of war far to the north. 
portion of General Rosecrans’s army was 
defeated, while another portion, under 
Géneral Thomas, stubbornly maintained 
its ground, and inflicted great damage on 
the enemy. The effect of General Thom- 
as’s her resistance was, that the ene- 
my’s grand purpose was baffled. Their 
loss was so severe, and their men had been 
so roughly handled, that they could not 
advance farther, and the time thus gain- 
ed was promptly turned to account, by 
General Rosecrans in the first instance, 
and by Government. The Union army 
was soon reorganized by its energetic 
leader, and placed in condition to make 
effectual resistance to the enemy, should 


T he Gov- 


ernment’s action was rapid and useful. 


they endeavor to advance. 


General Grant was placed in immedi- 


ate command of the army, which was 


largely reinforced, and preparations were 


made 


quickly 


for the resumption of of- 


fensive operations. In the mean time, 
General Bragg had sent General Long- 
street to attack General Burnside; and as 
Longstreet has been looked upon, since 
the death of Jackson, as the best of the 
renerals, great hopes were 
his success. Apparently 
taking advantage of the absence of so 
laree a body of Re bel troops under so 
good a leader, General Grant resumed 
the offensive on the twenty-third of No- 
vember, and during three days’ hard 


fighting inflicted upon General Bragg 


a series of defeats, in which Generals 
Thomas, Hooker, and Sherman were the 
The Union- 


ists were completely victorious at all 


active Union commanders. 
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points, taking several strong positions, 
forty-six pieces of cannon, five thousand 
muskets, valuable stores, and seven thou- 
sand prisoners, besides killing and wound- 
ing great numbers. All these successes 
were gained at a cost of only forty-five 
The skill of General Grant 
and his lieutenants, and the valor of their 


hundred men. 
troops, were signally displayed in these 
operations, the 
of which reached the North in time to add 
to 


first assured intelligence 
the pleasures of the National Thanks- 
giving, as the first news of Gettysburg 
of July. 
an end to 


had come to us on the Fourth 


The November victories put 
} 


all fear that the enemy might be able ‘to 
carry out their original project, while it 


seemed to be certain that the scene of 
active operations would be ransferred 


from East Tennessee to Northern Geor- 


gia. General Burnside still held Knox- 
ville, and it was supposed that General 


Longstreet would find it difficult to escape 


destruction. General Bragg had retreat- 
ed to Dalton, which is about a hundred 
to 


L mestreet to 


miles from Atlanta, and is reported 
have General 


rejoin him. The 


8 immoned 


Arn y of the Potomac, 


which had borne itself v« 


some of the autumnal operations conse- 
quent on Lee’s advance, had followed the 
army commanded by this General when 
it retreated, inflicting on it considerable 
loss, and crossing the Rapid Ann.* 
Victories have been gained by the Un- 
ionists in other quarter in Missouri, in 
Arkansas, in Louisiana, and in Mississip- 
pi,—whereby the enemy’s numbers have 
been diminished, and territory brought 
under the Union flag that until recently 
was held by the Rebels, and from which 
nce now 


they drew means of subsist no 


longer available to them. 
* Since the above was written, intelligence 
has the 


Longstreet, the losses experienced by the ene- 


been received of defeat of General 


my being great. This disposes of the remains 
of the great army which Mr. Davis had assem- 
bled to reconquer Tennessee, and to reéstab- 
lish communications between the various parts 
of the Southern Confederacy on this side of the 
Mississippi. The Army of the Potomac has re- 
turned to its former ground, near Washington. 


of the End. 


{ January, 
The effects of all the successes which 
We 


have deprived the enemy of extensive por- 


have been mentioned are various. 


tions of territory, in most of their States. 
Tennessee is rescued; Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri are placed beyond all 
danger of being taken by the Rebels; in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas we hold 
places of much political and military im- 
portance ; Mississippi is practically ours; 
Alabama yields little to our foe ; Georgia 
is invaded, instead of remaining the basis 
of a grand attack on Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky ; the Carolinas, greatly favored by 
geographical circumstances, are barely 
able to hold out against attacks that are 
not made in force, and portions of their 
territory are ours ; Virginia is exhausted, 
and there the enemy cannot long remain, 
even should they meet with no reverses in 
the field ; and, finally, as General Grant’s 
successes at Vicksburg halved the Con- 
federacy, so have his Chattanooga suc- 
cesses quartered it. The Rebels are no 
longer one people, but are divided into a 
number of communities, which cannot act 
together, even if we could suppose their 
populations to be animated by one spirit, 
which certainly they are not. Of the in- 


habitants of the original Confederacy 
probably two-fifths are no longer under 
the control of the Richmond Govern- 
ment; and of the remainder a very large 
proportion are said to be massed in Geor- 
te that has hitherto suffered little 


from the war, but which now seems about 


gia, a Sta 


to become the scene of vast and impor- 
tant operations, which cannot be carried 
on without causing sweeping devastation. 
The public journals state that there are 
two million slaves in Georgia, most of 
whom have been taken or sent thither 
by their owners, inhabitants of other 
States. This must tend greatly to in- 
crease the difficulties of the enemy, whose 
stores of food and clothing are not large 
in any of the Atlantic or Gulf States. 

Much stress has been placed on *“ the 
starvation-theory,” and it is probable 
that there is much suffering in the Con- 
federacy; but this does not proceed so 
much from tke positive absence of food 
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The first of these 
causes is undoubtedly the loss of all faith 
in the Southern currency. That curren- 


as from other causes. 


cy has not yet fallen so low as the Conti- 
nental currency fell, when it required a 
bushel of it to pay for a peck of potatoes, 
but it is at a terrible discount, and the day 
is fast coming when it will be regarded as 
of no more value than so many pieces of 
brown paper; and its depreciation, and 
the prospect of its soon becoming utterly 
worthless, are among the chief « onsequen- 
ces of the triumphs of our arms. Men see 
that there will be no power to make pay- 
ment, and they will not part with their 
property for rags so rotten. They may 
wish success to the Confederate cause, 
but “‘ they must live,” and live they can- 
not on paper that is nothing but paper. 
The journal that is understood to speak 
for Mr. Davis recommends a forced loan, 
the last resort 


whose power are 


of men the last days of 


near at hand. Another 
cause of the scarcity of food in the South 
is to be found in the condition of South- 
If all the food in 
the Confederacy could be equally dis- 


ern communications, 


tributed, now and hereafter, we doubt 
not that every person living there would 
get enough to eat, and even have some- 
thing to spare, — civilians as well as sol- 
diers, blacks as well as whites; but no 
such distribution is possible, because there 
are but indifferent means for the convey- 
ance of food from places where it is abun- 
dant to places where famine’s ascendency 
is becoming established. The Southern 
railways have been terribly worked for 
three years, and are now worn out, with 
no hope of their rails and rolling-stock 


being renewed. Our troops have ren- 


dered hundreds of miles of those ways 
useless, and they have possession of oth- 
er lines. Southern harbors and rivers 
are held or commanded by Northern ships 
or armies. The Mississippi, which was 
once so useful to the Rebels, has, now 
that we control it, become a “ big ditch,” 
separating their armies from their princi- 
It is that “ last 
That 
wide extent of Southern territory, which 


pal source of supply. 


ditch” in which they are to die. 
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has so often been mentioned at home and 
abroad as presenting the leading reason 
why we never could conquer the Rebels, 
now works against them, and in our fa- 
vor. Food may be abundant to waste- 


fulness in some States, while in others 
people may be dying for the want of it. 
The 


most peoples used to be, be fore good 


Secessionists are now situated as 


The South is 


becoming reduced to that state 


roads became common. 
was known to some parts of Englan 

fore that country had made for itself the 
best roads of Christendom, and when 
there would be starvation in one parish, 
while perhaps in the next the fruits of 
the earth were rotting on its surface, be- 
cause there were no means of getting 


them to market. With a currency so 


debased that no man will willingly take 
] 
i 


it, while all men readily take Union 
greenbacks, — with railways either worn 
out or held by foes, — with but one har- 
bor this side of the Mississippi that is not 
closely shut up, and that harbor in course 
of becoming closed completely, — with 
their rivers furnishing means for attack, 
instead of lines of defence, — with their 
territory and numbers daily decreasing, 
— with defeat overtaking their armies on 
almost every field, — with the expressed 
determination of the North to prosecute 
the war, be the consequences what they 
may,— with the constant increase of 
Union numbers, —and with the steady 
refusal of foreign powers to recognize the 
Confederacy, or to afford it any counte- 
nance or open assistance, — the Rebels 


must be infatuated, and determined to 
provoke destruction, if they do not soon 
make overtures for peace. 

It is all very well for the “ chivalrous 
classes” at the South, whoever they 
may happen to be, to talk about “ ly- 
ing in the last ditch,” and of imitating 


the action of Pelayo and his friends; 
but common folk like to die in their 
beds, and to receive the inevitable v 

itant with decorum, to an exhibition of 
which ditches are decidedly unfavorable. 
As to Pelayo, he lived in an age in which 


there were neither railways nor rifled 
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cannon, neither steamships nor Parrott 
guns, neither Monitors nor greenbacks, 


—else he and his would either have 


been routed out of the Asturian Moun- 
tains, or have been compelled to remain 
there forever. The conditions of mod- 
ern life and society are highly unfavor- 
able to those heroic modes of resistance 
and existence in which alone gentlemen 
of Pelayo’s pursuits can hope to flourish. 
We North would ask 


nothing better than to have Pelayo Davis 


Saracens of the 


lead all his valiant ragamuflins into the 
strongest range of mountains that could 
to estab- 
We 

n 


should deserve the worst that could befall 


be found in all Secessia, there 


lish the new Kingdom of Gijon. 


us, if we failed to vindicate the common 


American idea, that this country is no place 
for lovers of crowns and kingdoms. 

As to the guerrillas, we know that they 
are an exasperating set of fellows, but 
they must soon disappear before the ad- 


“ef ; <a 
vance of the Union armies. A guerrillad 
on an extensive scale and of long continu- 


ance is possible only while it is supported 


by the presence of large and suc 


Ha ] Wellington 


Peninsula, the 


essful 
regular armies. been 
driven out of the 
guerrillas would have given little 
to the intrusive Frenc 

Defeat Lee, and Mosby will vanish. 
Southern guerrillas are not 


ter all, the 


much worse than other Southrons were 


at no very remote period. It is within 
the memory of even middle-aged persons, 
that the southwestern portion of our coun- 
try was in as lawless a state as ever were 
the borders of 
and with no Belted Will to hang up ruf- 
those 


ruffians were mostly removed by time, 


England and Scotland, 
fians to swing in the wind. As 


and the scenes of their labors became the 
seats of prosperous and well-ordered com- 
munities, so will the guerrillas of to-day 
be made to give way by that inexorable 
reformer and avenger. Order will once 
more prevail in the Southwest, and cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice again yield their 
increase to regular industry, —an in- 
dustry that shall be all the more produc- 
tive, because exercised by free men. 


The Beginning 


of the End. [ January, 

The political incidents of 1863 are 
as encouraging as the incidents of war. 
The discontent that existed toward the 
close of 1862—a discontent by no means 
groundless — led to the apparent defeat 
of the war-party in many States, and to 
the decrease of its strength in others. 


But it was an illogic 


al conclusion that 
the people were dissatisfied with the war, 
when they only meant to express their 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
it was conducted. Their votes in 1863 
truly expressed their feeling. In every 
State but New Jersey the war-party was 
successful, its majority in Ohio being 
100,000, in New York 30,000, in Penn- 
sylvania 15,000, in Massachusetts, 40,- 


000, in Iowa 32,000, in Maine 22,000, 


in California 20,000. And so on through- 
ut the intry. 


“11 1 


still for war, but for 


The popular voice is 
war boldly, and 


iv, Wa ed 


Wis 


The improvement that has taken place 


in our foreign relations is even greater 
than that which has come over our do- 


the 


civil war, it is 


mestic aflairs; and, for first time 


since the ope ing of the 
ricans to say that there 

for believing that they 

left to settle their own affairs 

own ideas as to the 

This change, like all 

! changes in human affairs, is 
due to a variety of causes. In part it is 
owing to what we considered to be among 
our greatest misfortunes, and in part to 
es which changed the con- 
Our failure at Fred- 


ericksburg, at the close of 1862, strength- 


those succes 


dition of affairs. 


ened the 
that the 


ral European impression 
d; and 


as their defeat at Murfreesboro’ was not 


ls were to succes 


followed by an advance of our forces, 
that impression was not weakened by 
General Bragg’s failure, though that was 
more signal than was the failure of Gen- 
If the 


succeed, why should European govern- 


eral Burnside. Rebels were to 
ments do anything in aid of their cause, 
at the hazard of war with us? Our de- 
feat at Chancellorsville, last May, tend- 
ed still further to strengthen foreign be- 
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lief that the Secessionists were to be the 
winning party, and that they were com- 
petent to do all their own work; but if 
it had not soon been followed by signal 
reverses to the Rebel arms, it is cer- 
tain that the Confederacy would have 
been acknowledged by most European 
nations, on the plausible ground that its 
had 


, and that we could not object 


a tahiial 
existence been established on the 
battle-field 


the admission of a self-evident fact 
by foreign sovereigns and statesmen, who 


: . : : 
were bound to look after the welfare of 


— ae 
their own subjé ctsand countrymen, whose 


interests were greatly concerned with 


the trade of our Southern country. For- 
tunately for all parties but the Rebels, 
those reverses came suddenly and with 
such emphasis as to create serious doubts 
in the European mind as to the superior- 


South as a fighting community. 


ity of the 


In an evil hour for his cause, General 


fensive sys 
iCnsive sys- 


Lee abandoned that wise d 


tem to which he had so long and so suc- 
] } 7 } 

cessiully adhered, and made a movement 

nto the Free States. What was the im- 


mit di ite cause of his ch inve of proceed- 


. ons : 
Ing Wlil prove 
known to the 

the fa 


son appt » being mad 


and on sure to 


ter, unless the North had be- 


craven 


£ rounds it was 


yf countries. So 
into the North, 


it would have 


bad was Lee’s advance 


militaril 


pt iking, Luat 
been the part of good policy to allow him 
to march without resistance to a point at 
least a hundred miles beyond thai field 
was to find his fate. A 
Gettysburg that should have been fought 


that distance 


on which he 
from the base of Southern 
operations could have had no other re- 
sult th of the 
Southern army; and that occurring at 
Port Hudson 
the 
could have been ended by a series of 
thunder - strokes. 


destruction main 

the same time that 
and Vicksburg surrendered, war 
Not a man of Lee’s 
But the 
prevented the 


army could have escaped. 


pride of the country 


adoption of a course that promised the 
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most splendid of successes, and com- 
pelled our Government and our com- 
mander to forego the noblest opportuni- 
ty that had presented itself to effect the 
enemy’s annihilation. Gettysburg was 
made immortal, and Lee escaped, not 
without tremendous losses, yet with the 
larger part of his army, and with much 
booty, that perhaps compensated his own 
loss in matériel. He was bx aten, on a 
field of his own choosing, and with num- 
bers in his favor; and his previous victo- 
ries, the almost uniform success that had 
attended his earlier movements, made 
his Pennsylvania reverses all the more 


+ 


grave in the estimation of foreigners. 
Immediately after news was sent abroad 
of his defeat and retreat, tidings came to 
us, and soon were spread over the world, 
at the Rebels had experien ed the most 
ible disasters in the Southwest, where- 
so-called Confederacy had been 

These facts gave pause to 

those intentions of acknowledgment which 
had undoubtedly been entertained in Eu- 
ropean courts and cabing ts; and nothing 
aiterward 


occurred, down to the day of 


Chickamauga, which was calculated to ef- 


fect a change in the minds of 1e rulers 


Old World. But 


gence of Chickamauga reached Europe, 


of the when intelli- 
England had taken a position so deter- 
minedly hostile to intervention in any of 
its many forms and stages that even a 
much greater disaster than that could 
have produced no evil to our cause abroad. 
For it is to be remembered that the whole 
business of intervention has lain from the 
beginning in the bosom of England, and 
that, if she had chosen to act against us 
in force, she could have done so with the 
strongest hope of success, if merely our 
humiliation, or even our destruction, had 
been her object, and without any imme- 
diate danger threatening herself as the 
The 


French Government, not France, or any 


consequence of her hostile action. 


considerable portion of the French peo- 
ple. has been ready to interfere in be- 
half of the 
years, and would have entered upon the 


Rebels for more than two 


process of intervention long since, if it 
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had not been held back by the obstinate 
refusal of England to unite with her in 
that pro-slavery crusade which, it is with 
regret we say it, the French Emperor 
has so much at heart; and without the 
aid and assistance of England, the ruler 
of France could not and durst not move 
an inch against us. Not the least, nor least 
strange, of the changes of this mutable 
vorld is to be seen in the circumstance 
that France should be restrained from un- 
doing the work of the Bourbons and of Na- 
poleon I. by England’s firm opposition to 
the wishes and purposes of Napoleon III. 
The Bourbon policy, as well in Spain as 


in France, brought about the early over- 
throw of England’s rule over the territo- 
ry of the old United States ; and the first 
Napoleon sold Louisiana to us for a song, 
because he.was convinced, that, by so do- 
ing, he should aid to build up a formi- 
dable naval rival of England. The man 
who seeks to undo all this, to destroy 
what Bourbon and Bonaparte sacrificed 
“ie 


so much to effect, is the heir of Bona- 


parte, and the expounder and illustrator 
of Napoleon’s ideas ; and the power that 
places herself resolutely cross his P th, 
and will not join in his plot to erase us 


England! 


In a romance such a state of things would 


from the list of nations is — 


be pronounced too absurd for invention ; 
but in this every-day world it is nothing 
but a commonplace incident, extraordi- 
nary as it may seem at the first thought 


that is bestowed upon it. 


That England governs France in this 


matter of intervention in 1arrel is 


clear enough, as also are the reasons 
why Paris will not move to the aid of 
the Rebels unless London shall keep even 
step with her. France asked England 
to unite with her in an offer of mediation, 
which would have been an armed medi- 
ation, had England fallen into the Gal- 
lic trap, but which amounted to nothing 
when it proceeded from France alone. 
England withdrew from the Mexican bus- 
iness as soon as she saw that France was 
bent upon a course that might lead to 
trouble with the United States, and left 


her to create a throne in that country. 
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As soon as England put the broad ar- 
row upon the rams of that eminent pas- 
toral Laird of 
France withdrew the permission which 
she had formally bestowed upon MM. Ar- 
man and Vorney to build four powerful 


character, Birkenhead, 


steamships for the Rebels at Nantes and 
Bordeaux. France would acknowledge 
the Confederacy to-day, and send a min- 
ister to Richmond, and consuls to Mo- 
bile and Galveston and Wilmington, if 
England would but agree to be to her 
against us what Spain was to her for us 

] 


in the days of our Revolution. But Eng- 


land will not joi with her ancient ene- 


my to effect the ruin of a country of the 
existence of which she should be proud, 
seeing that it is her cwn creation. 

Why, then, is it that there is so much 
ill-feeling in America toward England, 
while none is felt toward France, — Eng- 
land being 


that French swor 


our head, 


as it were, our shield against 
d which 


upon which its holder 


is raised over 
vould 
Prin- 


to that 


bring it down with imperial force ? 


lifference is due 


I 
human character which 
much of insults and 


We doubt if 


was ever 


any 


strong 


enmity 
minds of men or nations 


juries, thoug i juring 


par- 


have an undoubted right to hate 


their victims; and we are that an 


sure 


insult was never yet forgiven by any 


individual, whose re- 
Now, E 


land has poured insults upon us, or rath- 


nation, or by any 


sentment was of any account. 
until we 


er Englishmen have done so, 


have become as sore have 
Encelish states- 


nen and p jliticians have told us that we 


as bears who 
been assailed by bees. 
were wrong in fighting for the restoration 
of the Union, violating our own princi- 
ples, and literally committing the gross- 
est of crimes, — taking care to add, that 
our sins would provide their own pun- 
ishment, for we could down 


the Rebels. 


in England have not hesitated to con- 


not put 


Even moderate-minded men 


demn our course, while admitting that 


our conduct was natural, on the ground 
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that we had no hope of success, and 
that useless wars are simply horrible. 
Our English enemies have been fierce 
and vindictive blackguards, — as witness 
Roebuck, Lyndsay, and Lord R. Cecil, 
— while most of our friends there have 
deemed it the best policy to make use 


moderate 


of very language, when speak- 
ing of our cause, or of the conduct of 
our public 


I 
tinction, some of 


men. Englishmen of dis- 

whom have long been 

held in high esteem here, have not hes- 

itated to « xpress a desire for our over- 

throw, because we were becoming too 
' 


strong, though our free population is not 


materially different, as regards numbers, 


> 


from that of the Bn 


itish Islands, and is 
as nothing when compared with the 
number of Queen Victoria’s subjects. 
They were 1 asl to be so thor- 
oughly un-English as to admit the exist- 
ence of fear in their minds of a people 


living three thousand miles from their 


country: a circumstance to be noted; 
for your Englishman is apt to err on 


the side of 


contempt for others, and as 


a rule he fears nobody. Others have so 
wantonly misrepresented the character 
of our cause, — Mr. Carlyle is a notable 
member of this class, — that it is impos- 
sible not to be offended, when listening 
But it 
is the British press that has done most to 
That 


press us very ably conducted, and the 


astounding falsehoods. 


array Americans against England. 


most noted of its members have display- 
ed a degree of hostility toward us that 
could not have been predicted without 
the prophet being suspected of madness, 
or of diabolical inspiration. All its articles 
attacking us are reproduced here, and are 
read by everybody, and the effect there- 


of can be 


imagined. ‘Toward us British 
journalists are playing the same part that 
was played by their predecessors toward 
France sixty years since, and which con- 
verted what was meant to be a perma- 
nent peace into the mere truce of Amiens. 
Insolent and egotistical as a class, though 
there are highly honorable exceptions, 
those journalists have done more to make 
their country the object of dislike than 
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has been accomplished by all other Eng- 
lishmen. Their deeds show that the pen 
is mightier than the sword, and that its 
conquests are permanent. It has been 
said that France has been as unfriendly 
to us as England, and that, therefore, we 


feel dislike 


as that of which England is the objec t. 


ought to for her the same 


But, admitting the assertion to be true, 
we know little of what the French have 


The dif- 


ference of language prevents us from 


said or written concerning us. 


taking much offence at Gallic criticism. 
Not 


French; and of those who do read it, not 


one American in a hundred reads 


one in a thousand, journalists apart, ever 
sees a French quarterly, monthly, weekly, 


or daily publication. Occasionally, an ar- 
ticle from a French journal is translat- 
upers, but 
it is oftener of a friendly character than 


ed for some one of our newsp 


otherwise. The best French publications 
head 


which is not the 


support the Union cause, at their 
standing the ** Débats,” 
inferior of the “* Times” in res} 
ability, and is far its superior in 

respects. Besides, judging from such ar- 
ticles from the French presses devoted to 
Secession interests as have come under 
our observation, they are neither so able 
nor so venomous as those which appear in 
British Secession journals and magazines. 
Most of them might be translated for the 
purpose of showing that the French have 
no wish for our destruction, while the 
language of the British articles indicates 
the existence of an intense personal hos- 
the 


United States partitioned like Poland. 


tility, and an eager desire to 


see 


We should be something much above, or 
as much below, the standard of human- 
ity, if we were not moved deeply by such 
evidences of fierce hatred, expressed in 
le 


the fiercest of lancuace. 

In assuming a strictly impartial position, 
England follows a sense of interest, which 
is proper and praiseworthy. She cannot, 
supposing her to be wise, be desirous of 
our destruction ; for, that accomplished, 
she would be more open than ever toa 
Let Napoleon III. ac- 


complish those European purposes to 


French attack. 
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whic h his mind is now dire ted, and he 


would be impelled to quarrel with Eng- 


land by a variety of considerations, should 
this Republic be broken up into half a 
dozen feeble and quarrelsome confeder- 
But United States in 


existence, and powerful enough to com- 


acies. with the 


mand respect, he would not dare to seek 


1 a 
the overthrow he ritisn 


We could not 
1 


sade for Eneland’s ; ithilation, no mat- 


Empi 


1: 1 
mit him to head a 
ter what mi toward the 
mother-land. 
. 1) , . “y 
interests would limp 3 it with her, 
, , 
should she be 


Such wa 


} 
is Ganver. 


son’s « 

first Napol 

ot Eng 

views al appiucabi ( he e cisting clr- 


Where should 


quest 


cumstances ol 
we have be 

relled with and b« 1 by Naj )- 
leon III.? We must distinguish between 
the English nation an cnglishmen, — 
betwee n the En 

has, perhaps, 

toward us as i 

aristo racy whi 

guished, 


fused to take 


even whil 


and the two « 
ed to understar 
without the life 
in great danger. 
made to the wordy atta 
is to be found in success. Th nswer 
would be complete ; and if it cannot 
made, what will it signify to us what 
be said of us by foreigners ? 
est attacks can neve 

One cause of the « 
is to be 


course toward u 


change of moral positi 

dent’s Emancipation Pro 

into effect on the first of Janua y, 1863; 
and from that time the anti-slavery people 
of England have been on our side ; and 
their influence is great, and rs upon 


the supporters of the Palmerston Ministry 


, 


[ January, 
with peculiar force. Had our Govern- 
ment persisted in the pro-slavery policy 
which it favored down to the autumn of 
1862, it is not at all unlikely that the Eng- 
lish intervention party would have been 
strong enough to compel their country to 
go with France in her mediation scheme, 
— and the step from mediation to inter- 
vention would have been but a short one; 
but the 


ti-slavery 


committal of the rth to an- 
views, and the union of their 
cause with that of emancipation, threw 

English Abolitionists, men who large- 
ly represent England’s moral 


The 


even if it could be proved that it had not 


worth, on 
our side. Proclamation, therefore, 
ke d to the liberation of one slave, has been 
of immense service to us, and the Presi- 
dent d thanks of every loyal 


He threw 


serves Tt 
American for having issued it. 
a shell into the foreign Secession camp, 


to that 


the explosion of which was fatal 
| ‘ ~ ” 
‘“‘ cordial understanding ” that was to have 


operated for our annihilation. 


Such was the year of the Proclamation, 
and its history is marvellous in our eyes. 


It stands in striking contrast to the other 


ck sed 


the impression that 


war, both of whicl 


lott 


Lert 


» enemy’s case was a good one, speak- 
ing milit 
should 


When, 


Speake 


Our improved condition 
ributed to the true 
Parliament of 1601, Mr. 
said that the kingdom 

of England ‘had been defended by the 
mighty arm of the Ques n Elizabeth 
“ No, Mr. 

ther by the mighty hand 
us. We have been 


mighty hand of God.” 


cause. 


exclaimed from the throne, 


Ne ither “ malic¢ 


levy” has 


domestic” nor ‘ foreign 


prevailed at our expense. 
Whether we had 
Heaven’s aid, 
but 


have deserved it, had we continued to 


the right to expect 
we cannot undertake to 
we should not 


say ; we know that 


link the nation’s cause to that of oppres- 
sion, and had we shed blood and expend- 
ed gold in order to restore the system of 


slavery and the sway of slaveholders. 
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idence of Theodore Parker, 
Twe nty-E ghth Co igreqga- 
By Joun WEIss. 


8vo. London. 

Theodore Parker as Mr. 
Andrew 
ecepted as an American clas- 


Sucu a life of 


Parton has written of Jackson 


would be 
such a life, however, it is man- 
Not until 


neration has passed away, 


Bic. 


ifestly unreasonable to 


the present gi 


look. 


until the perilous questions which vex 
to-day shall rest forever, 


any competent biographer regard 
moclast of the Music Hall” 
ent Li 


erary speculati 


or caim judicial discourse. For us, this 


life of Parker must be int rpre ted by one 
best these 


ily He shall use 


letters and journals who is spirit- 
lated to their writer, if not bound 
: 


And 


necessity of a partisan, or, 


by the feebler tie of blood. 


it more gently be expressed, 
there is 
Weiss. 


strength 


npathetic biogrs her, 
Mr. 


and 


but commendation 


With admirable clearness 
he rings out tl 


belief among that earnest school of think- 


full tone of thought and 


ers and doers of which Theodore Parker 


was the r¢ ntative. Full as are these 


preset 
goodly octavos with the best legacies of 


life 
] 


less ir ue t 1e 


him whose have re- 


turned no deeply 
reflective arguments and acute criticisms 


of Mr. Weiss. 


tion ¢ L pi e 


Let the keen discrimina- 

taken almost at random 
justify us, if it may. 

* Some le say that they are not in 

for a single thought. The 

t’ is so loosely used that a defi 

nition of terms must precede our estimate of 

Mr. Parker's suggestiveness and originality. 

are kept by a commonplace-book 

lor g ering 


home to be sorted 


raking 


t rak every where 
which they carry 
in their esthetic junk-shop. Any portable 
There 


of every degree of 


bit that strikes the fancy is a thought. 
, 


are literary rag-pickers 


ability; and a great deal of judgment can be 
shown in finding the scrap or nail you want 


in a heap of rubbish. Quotable matter is g¢ 


erally considered to be strongly veined wi 


thought. Some people estimate a writer ac- 


AND LITERARY 


NOTIGES. 


cording to the number of apt sentences im- 
his work. : 
What is apt for an epigr 


bedded in But who is judge of 


f? am 


aptness itself 
is not t 


witty antithesis is related to the healthy stim- 


for a revolution: the shock of a 
te Sets 
as a smali electri- 


Well- 
built rhetorical climaxes, sharp and sudden 


ulus of creative thinking, 
cal battery to the terrestrial currents. 
Richard's 


Poor common-sense, a 


boiled down to a sentence, 


contrasts, 
page 


from 


a fresh simile 


Nature, a subtle mood projected 


Nature, a swift controversial 
thing 
them is so great, that one fancies they 
debt. That depends 
standard of indebtedness. 
liner 


nisl 


upon 


all these 


retort, 
s are called thoughts. The pleasure in 
leave 
him in their upon one’s 
Now a penny-a- 


is indebted to a single phrase which fur- 
, 


es his column; a clergyman n 


y night seizes with rapture the 
h spins into a ‘ beautiful ser- 


fine simile whic 


for the material of his verses a rhyme- 
indebted ’ 


In a higher degre 


ster to an anecdote or incident. 
e all kinds of literary work 


be- 
up 


that commerce of ideas 


tweel of all nations, which fit 


int 
better than before. 


riors more comfortably, and upholster them 


And everything that gets 


into circulation is called a thought, be it a dis- 


covery in science, a mechanical invention, the 


statement of a natural law, comparative stati 


tics, rules of economy, diplomatic circulars, and 


It is t 
in the great ser 


writing. » manceuvripg 


fine 


of the different 


magazine 
arms vice of 
humanity, solid or dashing, on a field already 
gained. But the thought which organizes the 
fresh advance goes with the pioneer-train that 


brid 


the country. 


ces streams, that mines the hill, that feels 
The controlling plan puts itself 
forth with that swarthy set of leather-aproned 


How bril- 


afterward, with 


picks and axes. 


defile 


men shoulder 
liantly the uniforms 
flashing points and rhythmic swing, over the 
fresh causeway, to hold and maintain a posi- 
on whose value was ideally conceived! So 
that the bri 


boldes 


htest facings do not cover the 


t thoug 
3y omissions here and there,—in all 
not amounting to ten of printed 
matter, — these literary remains of Theo- 
dore Parker might have been made less 


pages 


offensive to believers in the Christian Rev- 
elation, as well as to the not small class 
of gentlemanly skeptics who go through 
whatever motions the best socicty esteems 
correct. In these days, many worthy peo- 
ple, who are not quite sound upon Noah’s 
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ark, or even the destruction of the swine, 
will perceptibly at the 
Lord’s Supper called¢‘ a heathenish rite.” 
And it would be unfair to the memories 


wince hearing 


of most noted men to stereotype for ten 
thousand eyes the rough estimates of fa- 
miliar letters, or the fragmentary ejacula- 
But Mr. Par- 
ker never scrupled to exhibit before the 
world all that was worst in him. 


tions of a private journal. 


There 
are few chapters that will not recall de- 
fects publicly shown by the preacher and 
author. The reader can scarcely miss a 
corroboration of a shrewd observation of 
Macaulay, that there is no proposition so 
monstrously untrue in politics or morals 
as to be incapable of proof by what shall 
sound like a logical demonstration from ad- 
mitted principles. ‘Theodore Parker was 
a strong and honest man. 


men have so lain at the mercy of some nar- 


Yet few strong 
row bit of logic; few honest ones have so 
We speak 
of exceptional instances, not of ordinary 
habits. 


warped facts to match opinions. 


Ile seemed unable to persuade 
himself that a scheme of faith which was 


false to him could be true to others of equal 


intelligence and virtue. He fell too easily 
and 


said striking things rather than true ones. 


into the spasmodic vice of the day, 
He assumed a basis of faith every whit as 
dogmatic as special revelation, and some- 
times grievously misrepresented the creeds 
assailed go to 


which he | St 
the Music Hall to breathe the free air of a 


angers might 
catholic liberality, and find nothing but the 
old fierceness of sectarianism broken loose 
Let us make every de- 


criticism is 


against the sects. 
duction which a candid 
pelled to cl 


colm- 


iim, and Theodore Parker 


stands a noble repr ative of Republi- 


can America. His place is still among 


the immortals who are not the creatures 
of an age, but its regenerators. For it is 
not the life of a great skeptic, but the work 
of a great believer, which is brought be- 


creeds 


fore us in these volumes. uncom- 


the was the 


ally of their highest uses. 


promising enemy of 
His soul never 
lacked that dear and personal object of 
worship which is offered by the Christian 
He 
could have lived in no more jubilant con- 
fidence of immortality, had he enjoyed the 
tactual satisfictions of Thomas himself. 
No Catholic nun feels more delicious as- 
surance of the protection of the Virgin, 


Revelation in its common acceptance. 
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no Protestant maiden knows a more bliss- 
ful consciousness of the Saviour’s marital 
affection towards her particular church, 
than felt this 
fatherly and motherly tenderness of the 
Great Cause of All. 
ers have ever doubted to so much purpose 


Theodore Parker in the 


Certainly, few doubt- 


as he. Men who are skeptical through the 
intellect in the Christian 
live so sturdily the Christian life. Yet 
we think that the faith 
with which he wrought came from what 
was exceptional in his belief ; 


creeds seldom 


cannot fervent 


it was rather 
a good gift of native and special sort. For 
it is a true insight which leads Tennyson 
to warn him whose faith does not trust it- 
self to form, that his sister is “‘ quicker unto 


good” from the hallowed symbol through 
Many 


mselves that they have out- 


which she receives a divine truth. 


who flatter th 
grown the need of a human embodiment 
of the Father’s 


love have only induced a 
plasticity of mind which prevents the life 
from taking shape in any positive affirma- 
tion. “It 


a Congregational minister, *‘ to find a man, 


is a strong help to me,” writes 


standing on the extreme verge of liberal 


theology, : us 


‘ligion, love to God 


ly, to the one true re 


and man.” But may all men stand there, 
and cling to it as resolutely as he did ? 
The ancestors of Theodore Parker seem 
to have been creditable offshoots from the 
Puritan stock. ‘They were men and wom- 
moth- 


He 


imaginative, delicate- 


en of thrift and sagacity. Of his 


er there are very sweet glimpses. 


describes her as “ 


minded, and poetic, yet a very practical 
woman.” She appears to have been thor- 
oughly religious, but without taste for the 
Piety did 


not have to be laboriously put into her, 


niceties of dogmatic theology. 
before it could generously come out. “I 
known 


have few,” writes her son, “in 


whom the religious instincts were so ac- 
tive and profound, and who seemed to me 
to enjoy so compl tely the life of God in 
the soul of man.” And again he says, 
“ Religion was the inheritance my mother 
gave,— gave me in my birth, — gave me 
in her teachings. Many sons have been 
better born than I, few have had so good 
a mother. I mention these things to show 
you how I came to have the views of re- 
ligion that I have now. My head is not 
more natural to my body, has not more 
grown with it, than my religion out of my 
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soul and with it. With me religion was 
not carpentry, something built up of dry 
wood, from without; but it was growth, — 
Thus we 
see that Parker was not singular in his 
sources of goodness and nobility: here 


growth of a germ in my soul.” 


ilso have the strong and worthy men of 
A 


The 
mother’s sphere is never confined to the 


all time received their inspiration. 


household, but expands for joy or bitter- 

A youth 
study, and 
school-teaching, seem to be the appointed 


ness through the world at large. 


of farm-work, snatches of 
curriculum for our trustworthy men. In 


addition to this, Theodore achieves a 
slight connection with Harvard, — insuffi- 
cient for a degree, yet enough for him, if 
Then 


Boston, and 


not for the College. he teaches a 


private class in presently 
opens school in Watertown. Here, for 


the first comes a modest success 

He has 

soon thirty-five, and afterwards fifty-four 
And 

which is unacgountably degraded to the 

It is, 

reader wants to know, and 


time, 
+r the world’s measurement. 


scholars now occurs an incident 


ion type of a note. however, 

hat the 
deserves Italics and double - leading, if 
human actions are ever sufficiently note- 
The Watertown 
teacher receives a colored girl who has 
been sent to him, and then 


worthy for these honors. 


consents to 
dismiss her in deference to the prejudices 
of Caucasian Simon Peter de- 
nied the 


wards 


patrons. 
Saviour for whom he was after- 
ified 


One day we shall find this school- 


cru with his head hanging 
down 
master leaving most cherished work, and 


} 


braving all social obloquies, that he may 
stand closer than a brother to the despised 

The 
But the 
is here, as ever after, a learner, 


and ignorant of the outcast race 
colored girl was amply avenged 

teacher 
and his leisure is filled with languages, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, Spanish, 
and French. During his subsequent stay 
at the Cambridge Divinity School, there 
are added studies in Italian, Portuguese, 
Ix ic, Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, and 
Coptic. Of his proficiency in this Babel 
of tongues the evidence is not very con- 
clusive. Professor Willard is said to have 
applied to the young divinity-student for 
advice in some nice matters of Hebrew 
and Syriac. Theology there can be no 
doubt that he thoroughly mastered. After 
a brief season of itinerancy through Mas- 
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sachusetts pulpits, he is settled at West 
Roxbury. And here begins that agony 
of doubt dismal and unprofitable to con- 
template, when it is not redeemed by a 
manly ardor which searches on for attain- 
able grounds of trust. But in this young 
minister the faith of a little child cannot 
be superseded by the advents of geology 
and carnal criticism. Some of the Bibli- 
cal conceptions of the Deity may be found 
inadequate, but Nature and the human 
soul are full of His presence and glow 
Within the limits 
of capacity and obedience, every man and 


with His inspirations. 


woman may receive direct nourishment 
from God. At length the South - Boston 
sermon of 1841 separates the position of 
Theodore Parker from that of his Unita- 
rian brethren. 
to the public. 


After this, his life belongs 
He is known of men as an 
assailant of respectable and sacred things, 
a bitter critic of political and social usages. 
That these manifestations were but small 
portions of the total of his life, the public 
may now discern. 

We can recall no published correspond- 
ence of the century which combines more 
excellent and diverse qualities than this 
with which Mr. Weiss has plentifully filled 
his pages. Occasions for which the com- 
pletest of Complete Letter - Writers has 
failed to provide are met by Mr. Parker 
His letters 
are to Senators, Shakers, Professors, Doc- 


with consummate discretion. 


tors, Slaveholders, Abolitionists, morbid 
girls, and heroic women: they are all 
equally rich in spontaneity, simplicity, and 
point. Keen criticisms of noted men, spec- 
ulations upon society, homely wisdom of 
the household, estimates of the arts, and 
consolations of religion, all packed in plain 
and precise English, seem to have been 
If Mr. Parker had 
not chosen the unpopularity of a great 
man, he could have had the abundant pop- 
ularity of a clever one. 


ever ready for delivery. 


Let us see how he 
outlines the Seer of Stockholm for an in- 
quiring correspondent : — 


“ Swedenborg has had the fate to be wor- 
shipped as a half-god, on the one side; and on 
the other, to be despised and laughed at. It 
seems to me that he was a man of genius, of 
wide learning, of deep and genuine piety 

ut he had an abnormal, queer sort of mind, 
dreamy, dozy, clairvoyant, Andrew-Jackson- 
Davisy; and besides, he loved opium and 
strong coffee, and wrote under the influence 
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of those dr 


nice bits ou 


A wise man may get many 


f him, and be the healthier for 


such eati a if he swallows Sw 


whole, « is with his followers, — 


why, it lays hard in the stomach, and the man 


has a nightm s natural life, 
and talks about ‘the Word,’ 


and ‘the Spirit,’ 


correspondences,’ ‘receivers.’ Yet the Swe- 
denborgi 


a calm and religious beauty 


in their *s which is much to be admired.” 


The deeply affectionate nature of Theo- 
the 


dore Parker glows warmly through 


His friends 
loved 


aracteristic of 


Correspondence and Journal. 


were necessities, and were with a 


devotion by no means cl 
Americans. He could give his life 
but his hear 
and 
of opposi 
for the society of little cl 
houschold . 


Housenoi 


young from 
he would yearn 


ldren, whose 


and violence 


he daily walke 


my : 
hand. H 
no childrs n, aq 
of happiness, 1 
I am only 
bettying 
thropy.” 
there cor 
arrangem 


cance, — 


> ment 
moral progr gland s 
Violent denu 


the various s 


formers \ 
eration yet to be ¢ 


tion to th 


In judging 


men of this time. 
the weight and work of a contemporary, we 
attach an over-importance to the number 
his ad- 
in estimating the utility 


and social position of nominal 
herents ; while, 


of an historic leader, we instinctively feel 
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that these things are almost the last to 
For the influ- 
ence for good has come from men who 
feeble 


would - be 


be considered greatest 


have struggled in minorities, — 


ever alienating friends by an 
invincible honesty, or even by an invin- 
icism. Not to the excellences 
extravagances of a handful of persons 


his 


for th 


who precisely agree with views of 


Christianity may we look influ- 


which 


ght 


Parker 
We mi 


rin Brownson’s Catholic 


ence of Th re 
works among 
Re- 
gnetism of ortho- 
scopal minis- 
intelligent 
claiming 
ive too 
oppressor, fettered 
partments foreign to 
ldegrading | ; 
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enough that the author has literary pow- the characters of the novel, an escaped 
er and skill. Else why do the failures of negro slave, who has received from his 
every great novelist and playwright al-  sportive master the name of “ Peculiar In- 
most always outnumber the successes? stitution.” The great dramatic fact of 
Even Shakspeare offers no exception to the story lies in the kidnapping of the 
the fact. What a descent from ‘‘Hamlet” infant child of wealthy Northern parents 
to “ Titus Andronicus,” from “ Othello” who have been killed in a steamboat-ex- 
to ‘‘Cymbeline”! Miss Bronte writes , plosion on the Mississippi. The child, a 


“Jane Eyre,” and fails ever afterwards _ girl, is saved from the water, but saved by 
to come up to her own standard. Bulwer’ two “mean whites,” creatures and hang- 
delights u th “The Caxtons,” and then I the Slave Power, who take her 


ulness of “‘ The Strange: to New Orleans, and finally, being in want 


ns gives us “ Oliver Twist,” y, sell her wit t laves at 
patience of confiding auction y graphic and truthful 
Martin Chuzzlewit.” We », the “ due” i } ( About 
rtake to analyze all the rea- his little girl, yn the intens- 
startling « screpancies ; but rest is encel ] ad » centre, 
son is infélicity in the choice Her every movement is artfully made a 
A subject teeming with the matter of moment to the r 
ities will often enable an or- ntecedent to the introduction of Clara, 
produce a drama > true | ’ the el, we have 
i to wild the story of lle, a white slave. At 
ji ct is irst this s ry Ke an I ] but 
ramatic issues, no i i ly inter- 
it with the charm that I } pl The ; or has 
mpathy and attention of arkable dexterity in preserving 
tch a large, miscellaneous 
stens, rapt, intent, an 
ue’s “ Stranger,” 
lience as it tries to atten a symphony or an 
‘Ion.” Yet here it is the stelle are introduced 
o succeeds and the true ct of pathetic music. 
Why ? Because the for- f ustomed to look 


ipon a subject which ¢ 


ma- 
ine un- 
ters are 
is evolved from them all live and tt ssh an dd. In 
‘vitableness of a Pompilard, a capitally di figt many 
ited States forces un- New- Yorkers will an original, 
r occupied New Orleans, aithfully limned. I jonel Delancy 
ments connected with th yde, ‘irginia-born, have a most 
peculiar institution ’ amusing rep! ntative of lower or- 
showed a s 
cial des la of which we h ) ) charming creation, and we know 


ove-stories as that tl 


post lev very capable. apy 


hat nen, hite as to be undistin- she ' i such naturalness 
guishable from the fairest Anglo-Saxons, nd g¢g 3 In the cousins Vance and 
l , lashed as slaves, st rick > hs strongly marked and 

» indignities which irres lelicately discriminated portraits. The ne- 

hip involves. gro “ Peculiar” is made to attract much 

’ derives its title from one of 1y and respect. He is not 
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the buffoon that the stage and the novel 
He be- 
longs rather to the class of which Fred- 


generally make of the black man. 


erick Douglas is a type. It is no more 
than poetic justice that from “ Peculiar” 
the book should take its name. 

We should say more ol the plot, did we 
not purposely abstain from marring the 
reader’s interest by any indiscreet fore- 
shadowing. Everybody seems to be read- 
ing or intending to read the book ; and its 
success is already so far assured that no 
hostile criticism can gainsay or check it. 
Not the least of the merits of “ Peculiar ” 
is the healthy patriotic spirit which runs 


through it, vivifying and intensifying the 


whole. The style is remarkably animated, 
often eloquent, and would of itself impart 


interest to a story far less rich than this 


in incident, and less powerful in plot. 


The Life of William Ii 


GEORGE 


ig Prescott. By 


Ticknor. Boston: Ticknor 


& Fields. 


third edition of Mr. Ticknor’s 
History of Spanish Literature ”’ 


Tue 
was no- 
ticed with due commendation in our num- 
1 work 


ber for November last. That was 


lusively from the region of the 
“dry light” of 


the understanding. The author appeared 


drawn ex« 


intellect, and written by the 


throughout in a purely judicial capacity. 
liter- 


gn coun- 


His task was to summon before his 
ary tribunal the writers of a fore 
try, and mostly of past 


pronounce sentence upor 


merits. L 


irning, 


ment, and good taste 


splayed in it; 


but the subject afforded no chance for the 


expression of those personal traits which 


are shown in daily life, and make up a 
man’s reputation in the community where 
he dwells 
But the 
of another mood, and drawn from 
fountains than those of the understanding 
It glows with human sympathies, and is 


warm with human feeling It is the ree- 


ord of a long and faithful friendship; which 


began in youth and continued unbroken 
to the last. It is the elder of the two that 
discharges this last office of affection to 
his younger brother. Mr. Ticknor could 
not write the life of Mr 
showing how worthy he himself was of 


Prescott withou 


Pr Rien 
| January, 


having so true, so loving, and so faithful 
a friend. But he done this uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally. For it is 
one of the charms of this delightful book 


has 


—one of the most attractive of the attrac- 
tive class of literary biography to which it 
belongs that we have ever read — that the 
biographer never intrudes himself between 
his subject and the reader. The story of 
Mr. Prescott’s life is told simply and nat- 
urally, and as far as possible in Mr. Pres- 
cott’s own words, drawn from his diaries 
Whatever Mr. 


occasion to say is said with good taste and 


and letters. licknor has 


good feeling, and he has shown a fine 


judgment in making his portraiture of his 


friend so life-like and so true in detail, and 
yet in never overstepping the line of that 
inner circle into which the public has no 
right to enter. 

Mr. 
cradle to his grave, sufficiently minute to 


We have in these pages 
a record of Prescott’s life from his 
show what manner of man he was, and 
what influences went to make up his mind 
and character; and it is a record of more 
than common value, as well as interest. 
For the last twenty years of his life 
Mr. Prescott was one of the most eminent 
and widely known of the residents of Bos- 
ton. He was universally beloved, esteemed, 


and admired. He was one of'the first per- 


sons whom a stranger coming among us 
wished to see. His person and countenance 
were familiar to many who had no further 
acquaintance with him; and as he walked 
about our streets, many a glance of inter- 
est was turned upon him of which he him- 
The 


edge that his literary honors had been won 


self was unconscious. general knowl- 


under no common difficulties, owing to 
} 


his defective sight, invested his name and 


presence with a peculiar feeling of admi- 


The 


persons 


ration and regard. public at large, 


including those who had but a 
slight acquaintance with him, saw in him 
a man very attractive in personal appear- 
ance, and of manners singularly frank and 

» charm in 


his conversation, his aspect, the expression 


engaging. There was the s: 


that was felt in his 
Everything that he did seemed 


of his countenance, 
writings. 
to have been done easily, spontaneously, 
and without effort. ‘There were no marks 
of toil and endurance, of temptations resist- 
His graceful 
and limpid style seemed to flow along with 


ed and seductions overcome. 


the natural movement of a running stream, 
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and to those who saw his winning smile 
and listened to his gay and animated talk 
he appeared like one who had basked in 
sunshine all his days and never known 
the iron discipline of life. 

But this was not true; at least, it was 
not the whole truth. Besides this exter- 
nal, superficial aspect, there was an inner 
life which was known only to the few who 
knew him intimately, and which his biog- 
raphy has now revealed to the world. 
This memoir sets the author of “ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella” before the public, as 
Mr. Ticknor says in his preface, “as a 
man whose life for more than forty years 


was one of almost constant struggle, — 


of an almost constant sacrifice of im- 


pulse to duty, of the present to the future.” 
Take Mr. Prescott as he was at the age of 
twenty-five, and see what the chances are, 
as the world goes, of his becoming a la- 
borious and successful man of letters. He 


was handsome in person, attractive in man- 


ners, possessed of a competent property, 
very hapy 
1 


”y in his domestic relations, with 


one eye destroyed and the other impaired 
by a cruel accident ; what was more proba- 
ble, more natural, than that he should be- 
come a mere man of wit and pleasure about 
town, and never write anything beyond a 
newspaper And we 


should remember that defective sight was 


article or a review? 


not the only disability under which he la- 
bored. 


he was 


His health was never robust, and 
a frequent sufferer from rheuma- 
tism and dyspepsia, —the former a winter 

And not 
other lion 


visitor, and the latteras 
only this, but there was 
in his path. His temperament was natu- 
rally indolent. He was fond of social gay- 


hat. He 


had that love of lounging which Sydney 


ety, of light reading, of domestic c 


Smith said no Scotchman b 
Mackintosh 


stoical element in him, lying beneath this 


ut Sir James 
ever had. But there was a 
easy and pleasure-loving temperament, 
and subduing and controlling it. He had 
a vigilant conscience and a ver 
will. 


strong 
He had early come to conclu- 
sion that not only no honor and no useful- 
ness, but no happiness, could be secured 
without a regular and daily recurring oc- 
cupation. He made up his mind, after 
due reflection and consideration, to make 
literature his profession ; and not only that, 
but he further made up his mind to toil 
in this, his chosen and voluntary vocation, 
VOL. XIII. 
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with the patient and uninterrupted indus- 
try of a professional man whose daily 
bread depends upon his daily labor. 

And the biography before us reveals 
that inner life of struggle and conquest 
which, while Mr. Prescott was living, was 
known only to his most intimate friends. 
We see here how resolutely and steadily 
he contended, not only against defective 
and indifferent health, but also 
against the love of ease and the seduc- 
We see 
strenuous effort his literary honors were 


sight 


tions of indolence. with what 
won, as well as with what gentleness they 
were And thus the work has a 
distinct moral value, 


worn. 
and is full of encour 
agement to those who, under similar or 
inferior disabilities, have determined to 
make the choice of Hercules, and prefer 
And 


this moral lesson is conveyed in a most 


a life of labor to a life of pleasure. 
winning and engaging way. The interest 
of the narrative is kept up to the end with 
the freshness of a well-constructed work 
of fiction. It is an interest not derived 
from stirring adventures, for Mr. Pres- 
cott’s life was very uneventful, but from 
its happy portraiture of those delightful 
qualities of mind and character of which 
Though it tells 
of constant struggle and not a little suffer- 


his life was a revelation. 


ing, the tone of the book is genial, sunny, 
and cheerful, as was the temperament of 
the historian himself. For it is a remark- 
able fact that Mr. Prescott’s bodily infirm- 
ities never had any effect in making his 
character morbid. 
itual nature was eminently healthy. 


mind or his His spir- 
His 
leading intellectual trait was sound good 
sense and the power of seeing men and 
He had 


no paradoxes, no prejudices. 


things as they were. no whims, 
His histories 
reflect the aggregate judgment of man- 
kind 


and 


the describes 
without ex- 
travagance or overstatement in any direc- 
And it was the same with his char- 


acter, as shown in daily life ; 


upon person izes he 


the events he narrates, 
tion. 
it was frank, 
and manly. 


generous, cordial, No man 


was less querulous, less irritable, 
His social 
but 1 
He liked men for the good there was in 


less ex- 


acting than he. nature was 


warm ; discriminating, 1t fastidious. 
them, and his taste in friendship was wide 
and catholic. He was rich in friends, and 
this book proves how just a title to such 


wealth he could show. We shall be sur- 
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prised, if this biography does not attain 
a popularity as wide and as enduring as 
that enjoyed by any of Mr. Prescott’s 
historical works. It is largely made up 
of extracts from his letters and private 
journals, which are full of the playful 
humor, the ready sympathy, the sunny 
temper, the kindly judgment of men and 
things, which made the historian so dear 
to his friends and so popular among his 
acquaintances. 

We cannot dismiss this book without 
saying a word or two in praise of its ex- 
ternals. Handsome books are, happily, 
no longer so rare a product of the Amer- 
ican press as to require heralding when 
they do appear, but this is so beautiful a 
specimen of the art of book - manufactur- 
ing that it deserves special commenda- 
tion. The type, paper, press-work, and 
illustrations are all admirable, and the 
whole is a result not easily to be sur- 
passed in any part of the world. 


My Farm of Edgewood. A Cour try Book. 
By the Author of “ Reveries of a Bach- 
elor.” New York: Charles Scribner. 

12mo. 


Wuewn “ Ik Marvel” ten years ago turn- 
ed farmer, a good proportion of the reading 
public supposed that his experiment would 
combine the defects of gentleman- and po- 
et-farming, and that he would escape the 
bankruptcy of Shenstone only by possess- 
ing the purse of Astor. 
refined sentiments, el 


That a man of 
cant tastes, wide cul- 
tivation, and humane and tender genius, 
given, moreover, to indulgences in “ Rev- 
eries”’ and the “‘ Dream-Life,’”’ should suc- 
ceed in the real business of agriculture, 
seemed a monstrous supposition to those 
cockney idealists who consider the cultiva- 
tion of the mind incompatible with the cul- 
tivation of the ground,who cannot bring, by 
any theory of the association of ideas, prac- 
tical talent into neighborly good-will with 
lofty aspirations, and who necessarily con- 
nect the government of brutes with an im- 
bruted intelligence. The book we have un- 
der review is a blunt contradiction to ob- 
jectors of the literary class. That it is 
practical, the coarsest farmer must admit ; 
that its practicality is not purchased by 
any mean and unwise concessions to “ pop- 


ular prejudice,” the most sensitive littéa- 


[ January, 
teur will concede ; and that the whole rep- 
resentation constitutes a most charming 
book, all readers will be eager to pro- 
nounce. Indeed, the critic of the volume 
is somewhat puzzled to harmonize the fine 
rhythm of the periods, and the superb pro- 
priety of the tone, with the subject-matter. 
The bleakest and most ghastly aspects of 
Nature, — the most prosaic facts of the 
farmer’s life,—Irish servants and compost- 
heaps, — cows which try to consume their 
own milk, 


— beehives which send forth 


swarms to sting the children of the house, 
and give no honey,—soils which refuse 
to bear the products which intelligence 
has anticipated, —a!l are transformed in- 
to “something rich and strange” by the 
poet’s alchemy, without any sacrifice of 
truth, or the insertion of details which a 
would 


sentimental. 


farmer disavow as inaccurate or 
The “Ik”’ is a full counter- 
poise to the “‘ Marvel,” even to the most 
literal reader of the volume, though it is 
certain that no book has ever before ap- 
peared in our country in which the farm- 
er-life of New England has 


The “chiel” 


riculturists “taking notes 


assumed so po- 


etic a form. among the ag- 
- 


will be more 


likely to seduce than to warn; and if the 
record of his eventual triumphs be re- 
ceived as gospel truth, we must expect a 
vast emigration of the men of mind from 
the cities to the country. Who would not 
cheerfully encounter all the vexations at- 
tending a settlement in “My Farm in 
Edgewood” for the compensations so boun- 
tifully provided for the privations ? 

To the literary reader the doubt will 
this 


might not have more profitably employed 


rise, whether writer of work 


his time, « ng the last ten years, in cre- 
ating thoughts than in “ improving” land, 
—in diffusing information than in selling 
milk. 


eal farmer, he has doubtless silenced all 


As a poetic, scientific, and practi- 
cynic doubts of his capacity to make four 
or six per cent. on the capital he invested 
in land ; but it is p 
ital, he might have made three or 


n, that, without cap- 
lour 
times as much by the genial exercise of 
his literary power. The talent exercised 
on his farm we must, therefore, consider 
from a financial point of view to have 
been more or less wasted. As a “ gen- 
tleman-farmer,”’ he might easily have re- 
paired from his study all the losses which 


his trained subordinates of the garden and 
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the field incurred from the lack of his con- 
stant superintendence. Everything which 
a man of mind could want in a country- 
residence might have been obtained with- 
out his personal oversight of every mi- 
nute detail, and the net result of the gains 
of the year would have been greater, if, 
instead of riding daily into New Haven 
to sell his milk, he had stayed quietly 
in his study to write for the magazines. 
This calculation made from a 
rigid scrutiny of the figures in which the 
author sums up, year after year, his gains. 


we have 


We have been provoked into this com- 
parison by the evident glee with which Ik 
Marvel parades the results of his agricul- 
tural labors. So earnest is he to show that 
a man of genius can make money by farm- 
ing, that he is inclined to overlook the dis- 
tinction between the work of an ordinary 
and that of an extraordinary mind. Waiv- 
ing thiis consideration, we have nothing to 
object to his ten years’ seclusion from lit- 
erature. That seclusion has brought him 
into contact with the rough realities of a 
farmer’s life, has enabled him personally 


~to inspect every f 


process of agriculture, 
and furnish his mind with an entirely new 
class of facts. The result is a book whose 
merit can hardly be overpraised. It should 
be in every farmer’s library, as a volume 
full of practical advice to aid his daily 
work, and full of ennobling suggestions 
to lift his calling into a kind of epic dig- 
nity. As a book for the generality of 
readers, it far exceeds any previous work 
of the author in force, naturalness, and 
description and 
richness of style, and in that indefinable 
element of genius which envelops the 


beauty, in vividness of 


most prosaic details in an atmosphere of 
refinement and grace. 


Methods of Study in Natural History. By 
L. Acassiz. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
12mo. 


A work from the scientific storehouse of 
Professor Agassiz needs only to have atten- 
tion called to its existence to command uni- 
versal welcome. The readers of the “ At 
lantic ” are already in some measure famil- 
jar with its contents, being a reprint of a 
series of papers published in this journal ; 
but they will be read again with double 


gatisfaction in this continuous form. The 
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avowed purpose is “ to give some general 
hints to young students as to the methods 
by which scientific truth has been reached.” 

There are many lovers of Nature, and 
many students of Nature; but there are 
very few whom we may term philosophers 
of Nature. In other words, there are those 
who are charmed with the external world, 
its landscapes, its beauteous forms and 
tints, and, all its various adaptations to 
fascinate the senses, — and those who de- 
light in deciphering and describing all the 
details of individual objects, and their 
wonderful fitness to the rdle they have 
severally or unitedly to play ; and there is 
the man who, endowed with all this, seeks 
to go still farther, and from myriads of ob- 
servations to deduce great general truths. 
He is the philosopher. 

When Agassiz arrived in this country, 
there were many good observers of Nature 
here, and many who had accumulated a 
large store of facts. Each one had been 
working in his own way, almost alone, 
scarcely knowing the ultimate aims of sci- 
entific research, much less knowing how to 
arrive at them. To him, more than to any 
other person, zodlogists in this country are 
indebted for slowing them how to work, 
and for presenting to them a plan to be 
worked out, with processes and means by 
which this is to be done. And now he de- 
signs to diffuse these high aims and meth- 
As he 
says, ‘“‘ The time has come when scientific 
truth must cease to be the property of 
the few, when it must be woven into the 
common life of the world.” Of all men, 
he is the one to gain the ear and under- 
standing of the public on such matters, 
and to command the recognition of his 
conclusions. His faculty of simplifying 
great principles, and of clothing them in 
such language and with such illustrations 
as to render them intelligible and attrao- 
tive to the uninstructed, is one of Profes- 


ods throughout the community. 


sor Agassiz’s most rare characteristics. In 
these chapters he has unfolded some of the 
methods by which high scientific results 
have been and may be attained, and has well 
illustrated them. In a short sketch of the 
progress of Natural History, he has noticed 
the methods which were successively pur- 
sued in its study, and the long time which 
elapsed before anything like true science 
was developed ; he has pointed out the ne- 
cessity and nature of classification, the im- 
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portant terms employed, as classes, orders, 
families, genera, and species, and their sig- 
nification, and dwells upon the great idea 
that all the denominations represented by 
these terms exist definitely in Nature, and 
can be legitimate and permanent only as 
they conform to the plan laid down by 
Nature herself. Much of the work is de- 
voted to the enforcement of this doctrine. 
He shows us, more especially by the class 
of Radiates, how objects at first view 
widely different all conform to the same 
definite plan, and how some which during 
a part of their history would not be sus- 
pected of having any alliance with each 
other, yet, by alternate gen 
to be identical. 
rian egg 


Be? 


rations, come 


He shows, by the ova- 
the great simplicity and appar- 
ent identity of the beginnings of all ani- 
mal life, and the successive steps by which 
the diversified forms of animals are devel- 
oped, and insists upon the necessity of fol- 
lowing the history of an animal through 
all its phases before its true place in the 
grand plan can be determined. He discusses 
the permanence of species, and the limits of 
their variation, which he illustrates more 
especially by the growth of corals, and 
most emphatically expre sses his dissent 
from the startling development - doctrines 
of Darwin. But it would be 
attempt an abstract of the numerous truths 


fruitless to 


he has alluded to, and the methods by 
which such truths are to be sought. It 
is to these truths, in contradistinction to 
the mere study and description of spe- 
cies, and the building up of systems on 
external characters alone, that he hopes 
to direct attention. These comprehensive 
truths are few. Agassiz tells us, that, af- 
ter a whole life devoted to the study of 
Nature, a simple sentence may express 
all he himself “1 have shown 
that there is a correspondence between the 


has done: 


succession of fishes in geological 
and the different stages of their 
the egg, — this is all.” 


times 
growth in 
Though this is by 
no means the limit of his claim so modestly 
expressed, yet that was a grand general- 
ization, and, like the great doctrine of grav- 
itation, and the demonstration by Cuvier 
of the existence of races of animals and 
plants on the globe anterior to those now 
existing, it proves to be of almost indefi- 
nite application, and, like those doctrines, 
has revolutionized science. 


The peculiar scientific views here pre- 
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sented this is no place to criticize. But 
we may say that to every student of liber- 
al culture this work is essential. Every 
teacher’s table and every school-library 
should be furnished with it. 


Hannah Thurston : A Story of American Life. 
By Bayarp Taytor. New York: G. P. 
Putnam. 


Mr. 
not subscribe to the theory which “ Friends 
in Council’ 


s3ayaRD Tartor evidently does 
’ attributes to a large class: 
“that men cannot excel in more things 
than one ; and that, if they can, they had 
better be quiet about it.” Having already 
achieved a reputation as a traveller, a poet, 
and a secretary to a foreign legation, he 
now enters the lists with the novelists, 
, if they 
them snatched from their 
brows by this new-comer. 

The book is called “A Story of Amer- 
ican Life.” 


who must look well to their laure 
would not have 


It is American life, just as the 
statue of the Venus de’ Medici or the Apol- 
lo Belvedere is the representation of the hu- 
man figure. No Athenian belle, no Delphic 
athlete, stood for those beautiful shapes; 
but the nose was modelled from one copy, 
the limbs from another, the brow from a 
third, and the result is a joy forever. So 
the American life portrayed in this story 
is a conglomeration, and partially a carica- 
ture, of the various isms which have dis- 
That 


any American village should present with- 


turbed the strata of our social life. 


in its outmost circle the collection of pecu- 
liarities gathered here would be little less 
than marvellous. That they are found in 
so many American villages as to justify 
their being attributed to American villages 
in general is preposterous. Certainly, this 
picture does not daguerreotype New Eng- 
land, however it may be in New York, — 
and though New England is small and pro- 
vincial and New York is large and cosmopol- 
itan, still we respectfully submit that any 
New 
York and does not belong to New England 


characteristic which may belong to 


is local and not national; and though a 
writer, for his own convenience and the 
better to convey his moral, may, if he 
choose, group all the wickednesses and 
weaknesses of the land in one secluded 
spot, he ought not to convey to strangers 
so wrong an idea of our rural social life as 
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to make that spot the exponent of all.—So 
much for the title. 

We now open the book, and are imme- 
diately in the midst of scenes which have 


able 


an indescril familiarity. We have a 
confused sense of having met these people 
before. Certainly they have a strong fam- 
ily-likeness to denizens of modern novels. 
The sewing-circles and small-talk savor of 
the cheap wit of Widow Bedott. Jutnapore 
must have descended in a right line from 
The traditional spin- 


sters with their “‘ withered bosoms ”’ march 


Borrioboola-Gha. 
in four abreast. The hereditary clergy- 
men, hungry, sectarian, sanctimonious, 
rabid, form into line with the precision 
| drill. The 
heroine stand up as good as married in 
the first chapter. of the 

There 
the cur- 


acquired by long hero and 


The features 
hero are instantly recognizable. 
is the 


tain, 


small stir, tl 


and e one steps upon the stage, 


“tall and sunburnt, with a moustache,” 


—’t is he! Alonzo! —“ with self- 


easy 
possession and a genial air,” —the very 
ibit 


man, — “ hi 1al manners slightly touch- 


ed with reserve, but no man could unbend 
more easily,”— who but he, our old ac- 


quaintance ‘—‘‘a rich baritone voice,” 


“strung with true masculine fibre,” strik- 


I 
ing in among the sharps and flats and bring- 


ing them all into harmony, —that is the in- 
variable way. ‘“ Generally, the least intel- 
lectual persons sing with the truest and 
most 


touching expression, because voice 


and intellect are rarely combined, [the rea- 
son seems to us rather a restatement of the 
fact,| but Maxwell Woodbury’s fine organ 
iad not been given to him at the expense 
Ce rtainly not. He 
would liave been our hero, if it had. 


of his brain.” never 

When 
you add, that “‘ his manners were thorough- 
ly refined 


and not 


, and his property large enough 

for leisure,” 

might almost send a sheriff to arrest him, 
. ] 


is desc 


too large why, one 


ription to make sure 
identity. The heroine is of course 
“ nale, girl,” 


girl, 
snoods, frocks, jack- 
ets, pocket-handkerchiefs, and other com- 


quiet, earnest - looking 


who, in the midst of 
monplace handicraft, is embroidering with 
green silk cloth the 
thready stems and frail diminishing fronds 


upon warm brown 
of a group of fern-leaves, — who alone 
among assured matrons and faded spinsters 
is visited by “‘a flitting blush, delicate and 
transient as the shadow of a rose tossed 
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upon marble,” —and who matches the “ glo- 
rious lay ” of the hero, that “ thrilled and 
shook her with its despairing solemnity,” 
with an Alpine song, that, pure and sweet, 
sets the hero once more face to face with 
the Rosenlaui glacier and the jagged pyra- 
mid of the Wetterhorn. 

To this there is no special objection. Ev- 
ery man has a right to heap virtues and 
graces upon his hero, and to heighten 
their effect by as much uncouthness and 
insincerity as he chooses to attribute to the 
subordinates ; but so far as he professes to 


represent life, ! 


1e should keep within the 
bounds of natural laws. If he chooses to 
introduce time-honored personages,we shall 
not quarrel with him, although we certain- 
ly think it desirable that some fresh piquan- 
cy in their characters shall be the vindica- 
tion of their reappearance. We may regret 
that a subtle, but palpable ridicule is cast 
upon foreign missions,—a cause which, 
whether successful or unsuccessful in its 
immediate objects, will forever stand re- 
corded as one of the most unselfish, the 
most sublime, and the most Christ-like 
movements that have ever been originated 
by man. The hero does, indeed, patronize 
them to the extent of saying that he has 
“seen something of your missions in India, 
and believes that they are capable of accom- 


plishing much good,” — adding, however, 
lest his words excite hopes too sanguine, 
“ Still, you must not expect immediate re- 
turns. It is only the lowest caste that is 
now reached, and the Christianizing of In- 
dia must come, eventually, from the high- 
est,” — words which we shall be very 
ready to take as opinion, but very slow to 
receive as oracle, since, from the time when 
the Founder of Christianity was upon the 
earth, and the common people heard him 
the higher classes thrust him 
till the present 
day, the history of Christianity has been 
the history of i 


gladly, while 
out of their synagogues, 
an influence rising from the 
lower layers of society into the upper, rath- 
er than filtering down from the upper into 
the lower 

Since, also, however vulgarly the Grin- 
dies may put it, itis true that drunkenness 
is the agony of wives, the dread of moth- 
ers, — that it does destroy hopes, desolate 
hearths, break hearts,—that within the 
last two years it has added to its terrible 
deeds wide disasters to our arms, long sor- 
row to our country, and fruitless death in 
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a thousand households, —we think it would 
have been well, if the discredit cast upon 
temperance measures, and the discomfiture 
visited upon its advocates, had been ac- 
companied by a less covert recognition of 
the evil and by a more obvious sympathy 
Since the methods taken 
to insure self-control are insufficient, would 
it not have been possible to indicate bet- 
ter? Since Woodbury does not think ab- 


with its victims. 


stinence to be the cure of intemperance, 
could he not justify his practice by a high- 
er principle than self-indulgence, lay it on 
a deeper foundation than dilettanteism ? 

We regret, also, that in a book by Bay- 
ard Taylor there should have been found 
room for such a paragraph as this : — 

“ The churches in the village undertook their 
periodical ‘revivals,’ which absorbed the in- 
terest of the community while they lasted. It 
was not the usual season in Ptolemy for such 
agitations of the religious atmosphere,—but the 
Methodist clergyman, a very zealous and im- 
passioned speaker, having initiated the move- 
ment with great success, the other sects be- 
came alarmed lest he should sweep all the re- 
pentant sinners of the place into his own fold. 
As soon as they could obtain help from Tibe- 
rius, the Baptists followed, and the Rev. Lem- 
uel Styles was constrained to do likewise. For 
a few days the latter regained the ground he 
had lost, 


competitors. 


and seemed about to distance his 


Luckily for him,. . . . the ma- 
terial for conversion, drawn upon from so many 
different quarters, was soon exhausted ; but the 
rival churches stoutly held out, until convinced 
that neither had any further advantage to gain 
over the other.” 

No one who has given to the religious 
phenomena of the day the smallest degree 
of intellectual and sympathetic attention 
can fail to pronounce this a gross and ill- 
bred caricature. tidicule is the legiti- 
mate weapon of Truth; but ridicule that 
strikes rudely and indiscriminately, wound- 
ing without benefiting, is not found in the 
hands of Christian courtesy. We regret 
these blemishes, and such as these, the 
more because we are persuaded that the 
effects produced were not intended by the 
author. We believe, not only from his pre- 
vious reputation, but from the spirit of the 
book, which warms, deepens, and clarifies 
itself as it goes on, that he aimed only at 
results pure, healthful, and desirable. It is 
by no design of his, that young feet, already 
wavering downward, will not be strength- 
ened to pause, to turn, to steady themselves, 
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but will rather be lured on by his words. It 
is no purpose of his to make the crusts of 
Materialism harden still more hopelessly 
above the stifled soul. He designs to rid- 
icule only that which is ridiculous. There 
are evidences of a purpose to relieve the 
darkness of his coloring in each instance 
by lines of light, but it is not made palpa- 
ble enough for running readers. He has 
seen the weakness that generally develops 
itself in, and the hypocrisy that almost 
invariably clings to the skirts of a great 
popular movement, and it is these alone 
which he aims to bring down. In this he 
is right. He errs in that his vision is nei- 
ther clear nor broad. He does not always 
wisely discriminate as to the nature or ex- 
tent of the or the effect of the 
remedy which he applies. 


disease, 
The cause of 
the difficulty has baffled his researches. 
The people upon whom his strictures fall, 
and to whom strictures belong, will be in- 
flamed, but they will not be e1 
and 


ightened ; 
they who do see the real nature 
of the movement, its bane as well as its 
blessing, and who are constantly laboring 
to separate the chaff from the wheat, will 
not be helped, but hindered, by his well- 
meant efforts. 

But, as we intimated, the book, like fame, 
increases in Under all the wit 
and humor, which are often very charm- 


going. 


ing, under all the satire, which is none the 
less enjoyable because occasionally half- 
hidden, under the somewhat multifarious 
machinery, which the peculiar structure 
of the book renders necessary, there rises 
slowly into view and presently into prom- 
inence the outline of a purpose as noble as 
itis rare. In the teeth of popular preju- 
dice, Bayard Taylor has had the courage 
to take for his heroine a woman “ strong- 
minded,” austere in her faith, past her 
first youth, given to public speaking, and 
imbued, we might almost say to stubborn- 
ness, with ultra ideas of “ woman’s rights.” 
True, he has given her to us in the most 
modified form possible to such a character, 
utterly pure, unselfish, true, refined, with- 
out ambition, impelled by the highest mo- 
tives, and guided by the highest principles. 
But the conjunction of these two classes 
of qualities in one person is the real Mal- 
akoff. That accomplished and the work 
is done. In this conception lies the true 
originality of the book. In this attempt 
lies the true consciousness of power. He 
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who can make his hero say,—“ It was my 
profound appreciation of those very ele- 
ments in your character which led you to 
take up these claims of woman and make 
them your own, that opened the way for you 
to my heart : Ll reverence the qualities, with- 
out accepting all the conclusions born of 
them,’’— has a deeper insight than most 
of his fe He shows that he looks 
not at the traditions of 

He is not led away by the cry 


llows. 
at things, and 
things. 
of the mob, and the gleam of gold so pure 
and solid almost changes into indignation 
our regret that he has ever suffered him- 
self to be deceived by the glare of tawdry 
tinsel. 
Yet ev 
truth. 


not struck all 
It is the most improbable thing in 
the world that any woman should have 
built up such a wall around herself as is 
represented here. 


n here he has 


It is morally impossi- 
ble that such a woman as Hannah Thurs- 
ton should have done it. 
natural. 


It is simply un- 
It might, perhaps, happen, just 
as a woman might happen to have been 
born with five fingers on each hand. But 
it is not with freaks of Nature, it is with 
Nature, that we have to deal. 
please 


Girls may 
with fine-sounding 
phrases about equal powers and equal 
rights in marriage, but they generally 
vanish with the first approach of a living 
affection. No 


themselves 


idea of 
equality ever, we dare affirm, came be- 
tween 


independence or 
a great nature and its great love. 
rge capaci- 
ties, it may be safely said, will ever be held 
back from love, or even from marriage, 
by any scruples as to her relative stand- 
ing. The stumbling-block in the way of 
such a woman as Hannah Thurston would 
not be a dread of the “ submission of love,” 


No woman of exalted aims and | 


but rather of a submission without love, 
a submission of mere contiguity to some- 
what hard, false, coarse, unjust, naming 
itself with a name to which it had no title. 
If she trusted her lover thoroughly, she 
would intrust all risks to love. She would 
know with her head and feel with her 
heart, that, with the chivalry, the intensity, 
the reverence, the elevation of such a sen- 
timent as she imagined, there could be 
neither bondage nor freedom, neither mine 
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nor thine, but a oneness that would bring 
all relations into harmony with itself. 
The very essence of love is humility, and 
at the same time its glory is that it abol- 
ishes all laws, all rights, all powers, and is 
to itself alone law, right, and power. By 
the completeness of self-abnegation may 
the footsteps of love be traced. This par- 
tially the author recognizes, choosing it 
for the the whole matter, 
but erring in that he makes it come with 
resistance and reluctance, the conquest of 
love, instead of spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously, its necessary concomitant. 


conclusion of 


In the hero of the story and his relations 
to the heroine, with occasional question- 
able traits, we find often a generosity, del- 
icacy, and devotion which give promise of 
good. A man who can conceive a char- 
acter so much above the common level, 
where the common level has always been 
low, cannot fail by continued observation 
and candid thinking to rise still higher. 
Frequently already, seeming hardly to be 
conscious of it, he impinges upon a far- 
reaching, deep-lying, but generally un- 
recognized truth. When men shall have 
come to study the nature of woman, in- 
stead of haranguing about her duties, a 
great point will have been gained. 

The blemishes which we have pointed 
out, and others which we have not pointed 
out, are only blemishes, and chiefly upon 
the surface. They mar, but they do not 
vitiate. 

The limits of a magazine will not ad- 
mit that adequate analysis and criticism 
which the ability of the book, both in 
point of subject and treatment, deserves. 
We have only space to say, that, making 
every allowance for every fault, it has the 
merit of being a pioneer, and an able pio- 
neer, in a tract which has been hitherto, so 
far as we know, unbroken wilderness. Its 
author has not solved the problem, — he 
does not even understand all its condi- 
tions ; but he is travelling in the direction 
of the true solution: and he offers us the 
rare, we had almost said the solitary, spec- 
tacle of a man and an opponent bringing 
to the discussion of the “ Woman’s-Rights 
question” an appreciable degree of sense, 
justice, and moral dignity. 
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